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There l)eing two kinds of Wealth — Money and General 
Credit — the greater is Credit, and we liave it 
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If you were ignorant of this that Credit is the gn^atest Capital 
of all towards the acijuisitioii of Wealth, you would be utterly 
iguorant 

I)emo»thi}nes 

Credit has done more, a thousand times, to enrich^^natiouH 
than all the Mines of the world .... 

<• ' 

Credit is to Money what Money is to goods 

Daniee Webstek 

Man conquers Space by Commerce and Time by Credit 
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It is certain tiiat the next ji'rcat subject for Economical 
Inquiry and Kefovm in this country will be the chaotic and 
anomalous system of Hanking whicli is established in the United 
Kingdom : and tliis Work is designed as a complete manual of 
the question 

But in order to uuderstaud the subject it is necessary to decide 
which system of Economics we shall adopt 

All persons interested in the Science are aware that there are 
two Schools of Economists, who hold different fundamental (^n- 
nepts of the nature of the Science 

Idle sect of French Philosojihcrs named tlie “ Economists/’ 
wlu) founded Economics as a Scicu(‘e in the middle of tlie last 
century, exiiressly declared iliat Economics is the Science of 
Exchanges or of Commerce : or the Theory of Value. This was 
th(? universal view of it at (he time. The Economists, indc ^ 
pendent mercantile writers, Condillac, Adam Smitli, Ricardo, 
McCulloch, Whately, all held this view 

* But in the beginning of this century J. B. Say, misinterpreting 
an unfortunate expression of the Economists, treated it as the 
Production, Distribution and Consumption of Wealth. His 
friend and pupil John Stuart Mill introduced this system into 
England, though with considerable divergences 
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I^ut tliosc who have looked closely iuto the subject have seen 
that it is ill] possible to make Economics a distinct, intelligible 
and };ositive Science by adopting this latter Concept of it ; and 
and ill ordci* to cfo so it is necessary to revert to the original 
Concept of it as tlie Science of Exchanges or of Commerce 

PV)r nearly half a (century J. B. Say reigned supreme in 
France. But in 1850 Frederic Bastiat re-adopted the original 
Concei)t. In 1858, iiaving had occasion to investigate the ques- 
tion, I jicrceived that Economics can only lie made a Science by 
adopting this Concept : Michel ClK^valier, at that time hy far 
the most distinguished Professor of Economies in Europe^ 
immediately deelared his adhesion to this view, and maintaint‘d it 
to the end of his life : and adopted my Prin('ij)l(>i< of Economical 
Fhiloi<oj)/nf as his text hook in liis lectures at the College dc 
France : Boiiher, (hen Minister of Agi’ieiilture and Commerce, 

caused an account of tlie system of Economics 1 had develop(;d 
to he drawn up and distributed to all the Chambers of Commerce 
in France: M. Frederiksen, Professor of Economics in. the 
University of Copenhagen, and a member of tlu* Danish •Parlia- 
ment, adopted my works in his University teaching : Profi^sor 
Arthur TiUtliam Perry, of AVilliams C^ollege, Alassachusetts, 
arrived independently at the same conclusion al)?)ut the same 
time as I did, and is the author of the most popular Troatis^ on 
Economics in the United States: and numerous other writers 
have diudared the same ojiinion 

Waltcu’ P)ageliot repeatedly says in his various writings tliat 
Economies is the Theory of Business 

Th(] Economists only admitted the Material products of the 
earth which arc brought into Commerce and Jlxchanged to he 
Wealth ; and steadfastly refused to admit that Labor and Credit 
are AYealth 
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But ancient writers for 1?>00 years unanimously held that 
^Exchangeability is the solo essence and principle of Wealth : and 
that everytliing' wliich can he houi^iit and sold, or exciianged, is 
Wealth : whatever its iiatun^ and forni may he 

Aristotle said tliat All things are Wealth whose \hiliie can be 
ineasiu*ed in AToney : an anonymous writer showed that Labor is 
Wealth : Demosthenes showed that Personal Credit is AVealth and 
Oa])ital : the iLomaii and (I reek Jurists showed that abstract 
Rigiits and Rights of action are Wealth ; and Jurists of all nations 
hold the same. Afill has well summed up the tnatter by saying 
that Everything is Wealtli which has Purchasing Power 

Rights and Plights of action are termed by Iioman ») mists— 
Pecunid^ /tV.s, Mer.r : by Creek Jurists — ^pr/jxuTa, Trguy/^ara, 
aya6^a, oTko?, oiWa, orerta dfjxivrj^ : by English Jurists — Coods, 
Cltattels, A^endible Commodities, Merchandise, liicoiporeal 
Propei’ty, Incorporeal AVealth 

Thus Economics, or Commere.e, comprehends diiree great 
departfnents — tlie (kmimerce in Matiaial Commodities : tin* Coni- 
meijce in Labor : and the Commerce in Rights and Kiglits of 
action : by far the most colossal of any 

Jrh'evious writers hav«- l)estowed mnch attention to the (\m\- 
merce of iMatcrial (^omnmdities and the (kunmeree of Labor : but 
as regards the Commerce in Rights and Rights of action they are 
lamentably defective. Smith classes Jhmk Note>, Bills of 
Exchange, Ac. — which are Cr(‘dit — as Cirenlating Capital: Mill 
acknowledges that Bank Notes, Bills of Exeliange, and (hieqnes 
have the same effect on prices as Money: and perform all the 
functions of it : ^nd observes that Bank Notes are Productive 
^Capital : Say has many observations on the part which Bank 
Jifotes and Bills of Exchange perform as sn list itiites for Money, 
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and classes tliem as Wealth and Capital. But of the great 
Juridical prin(;i[)les of Civdit, and of the Organisation and 
iMechanisin of the g,reat System of Credit — these writers have not 
the faintest conc(‘ption 

It is this department of Kcoiiomi(‘s— the Commerce in Rights 
and llighls of action — whh-h I have made my own. This work 
is the exposition of the principles and mechanism of the colossal 
Commerce in Rights of action 

Tlua’e is nothing new or original in the Juridical principles of 
(h'cdir exhibited in this volume. The great Roman Jurists 
elaborated the Juridical principles of Credit : and they were 
incorporated in the Paudeets of Justinian and in the Basilica : 
and are set forth in (jvery Continental ti*eatisc on Jurisprudence. 
Moreover, hundreds of years ago Jurists warned their students 
against a series of blunders into which numerous Scliolastic 
Economists, both literary and mathematical, have fallen in modern 
times in treating a su])ject which tliey have never carefully 
studied 

i\Ioi‘eover, as my readers will see, in an open competition 
among Members of the Bar in 1808 , I was selected by tlie Law 
Digest (.'ommissionei’s to pre])ure the National Digest of the Law 
of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, Ac.: and I satisfied ^he 
Commissioners, wJio incliideil Lord Crauworth, Lord Hathcrley, 
liOi d Bh'stbury, Lord Cairns, Lord Selboiirue and Lord Penzance, 
thiit several important docti-iiies tlien held by all the Judges were 
erroiK'oiis : and my doctrines were subsequently affirmed to be 
correct by a mianiiiioiis judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
('hamhei'; and recommended for popular circulation: and they 
are now enacted by Statute as Law 

My readers may, tlierefore, have implicit confidence in the'* 
juridical principles of Credit set forth iu these pages: they 
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have been declared by the Law Digest Commissioners and the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber to be strictly 
accurate in the minutest particulars. And I venture to hope that 
all pei'sons who undertake to teach Econoftiics in Universities 
and Colleges will pay attention to the judgment of the Excliequer 
Chamber ; and co-operate in diffusing a knowledge of them 
among their students 

The great Science of Economics, or Universal Commerce, is 
now, therefore, complete 

When persons commence the study of a Science the lirst thing 
is to give them a clear and distinct idea of the nature and 
purpose of the Science. Now it is not possible to lU’eate a 
Science of the Produetion, Distrilmtioii and Consumption of 
Wealth. But it is perfectly possible to create a Scjienue of 
Exchanges, or (Jommerce, as distijicb and intelligible as any of 

the Physical Sciences 

• 

A Science is a body of phenomena relating to a single funda- 
mental general Concept, Dynamics is the Science of the Laws 
^vhich govern the [)henoinena of Force : Optics is the Science of 
the Laws \^iich govern the phenomena of Liglit : Thermotics is 
the Science of the Laws which govern the i)hcnoJueiia of Heat : 
and so on of the othe«’ Physical Sciences 

Now Economics is the Science of tlie Law’s w’hich govern 
the plieiiomeua of Exchangeability. And it is evident that it 
can be erected into a great Inductive) Science, as well as Dynamics, 
Optics, Thermotics, or any other, by strictly following the methods 
by which these subjects have been erected into great Inductive 
Sciences 


There is no Iloyal road to Jilconomics 
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Economics, being the Science of Exchanges, or of Commerce : 
or tlie Theory of nnsincss : the details of Commerce, or Business, 
are the plienomena of Economics: and it can only be created an 
Inductive Science by following the same methods by which its 
sister Sciences have been created 

It must necessarily be founded on fundamental general 
Concepts, grasping all classes of Economic Qmintitics indifferently 
— by a strictly accurate and minute exposition of the actual 
details of luisiness — and by bringing the J^aws which govern the 
relations of Exchangeable Quantities into strict harmony with the 
Laws of other Sciences of Variable Quantities 

L(;oiiomics, then, in accordance with the Concept of its 
founders, and to wliich the most advanced Ei^ouomists are pow 
rapidly reverting, is the Science which treats of the Laws which 
govern the relations of Exchangeable Quantities — or the Theory 
of Value—whicli opens up a magnificjcnt field for Inductive 
investigation —and which, next to Civil Covermnont, is the most 
important thing in human affairs 

My aim and purpose, then, has been to erect llie Theory of 
Value into a great Inductive Science, fit to take^rank with 
Dynamics, Optics, Tliennotics, or any other Pliysical Science : and 
^in this, after llie contiiuious and uiireniitling labors of 3S yeaft, 
I do not affect to doubt, I have in the main succieeded 


JIENKY DUNNING MACLEOD 
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CREDIT 


CHAPTER I 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 
Bejimiion of Economics 


1* Economics is the Science of Exchanges: or the Science 
which treats of the scientific principles and mechanism of 
Commperce in its widest extent and in all its forms and varieties 
^The word Economics is compounded of the Greek words oTkos 
and VO/AOS 

Olkos ill Greek means Property of every sort and description. 
Throughout the whole range of Greek literature, from Homer 
to Ammoiiius, the word ot/cos is used as absolutely synonymous 
with ttXovtos and denote Wealtli of every sort. It 

is the technical term in Attic Law for a pei’son's whole substance, 
or estate, of every form. It includes not only such property as 
lands, houses, money, jewelry, corn, cattle, and such things of 
a material form : but also such property as consists only in the 
form of abstract Rights, such as Rights of action. Debts, Bank 
Notes, Bills of Exchange, the Funds, Shares in Commercial 
Companies, the Goodwill of a business, Copyrights, Patents, and 
•many other kinds of abstract Rights, which are termed in Law, 
fncorporeal Wealth 


B 
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No)ao 9 in (xroek means a law 

Hence Economics is the Science which treats of the Exchanges 
of all kinds of property : which constitute Commerce 

Hence it may he' defined as the Science which treats of the 
principles and meclianism of Commerce in all its forms : it is 
sometimes called the TJmry of Value: or the Science of Wealth: 
or it may be called the Science which treats of the Laivs which 
govern the Relations of Exchangeable Quantities, Michel Chevalier 
did me the lioiior to say that he considereci this to be the best 
definition of the Science which has yet been proposed 

Pure Economics, then, is the Science which treats of Exchanges 
— of all Exchanges — and of nothing but Exchanges 

And it is a fundamental Law of the Philosophy of Science 
that when the Concept of the Science is once determined, all 
questions and problems in the Science must be stated in accord- 
ance with that concept and no other. Thus Economics being the 
Science of Exchanges all Economical questions and problems 
must be stated in the form of an Exchange and in no other: such 
as that of addition or subtraction, or any other 

Dpfmition of Wealth, or of an Economic Quantity 

2. Next after clearly explaining the nature and purpose of 
a Science, it is necessary to define clearly all the technical ^terms 
used in it 

In almost every science a considerable number of the definitions 
used are taken from words of common discourse which have a 
variety of meanings. But in a formal scientific treatise it is 
indispensably necessary to select one of these divers meanings as 
suitable for the science, and to use it uniformly in that sense 
throughout the work 

Nor is it sufficient to enumerate a number of isolated objects 
under a term or definition. As pointed out by Bacon long ago, a 
scientific definition essentially requires some Principle or Quality, 
which is common to all the objects which are classed under it. 
It is not sufficient to allege that lands, houses, jewelry, money, 
cattle, com, labor and services. Debts, Rights of action, the 
Funds, &c., are Wealth, without clearly defining the Quality or 
P^ciple, which is common to them all, and which constitutes 
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them Wealth, «>., that Avhich constitutes tlie essence of Wealth. 
This is what Whewell calls the Colligation of facts 

It is also a principle in framing Definitipns that when once 
the Quality, or Trinciple, is agreed upon, which is the basis of the 
science, all Quantities wliatever which have that Quality in 
•common must he included in the definition, however diverse they 
may be in nature or form ; and even though they possess no 
other Quality in common but that single one 

8o Bacon earnestly inculcates as tlie foundation of all true 
science a careful collection of all kinds of instances in which the 
given nature, or quality, is found ^ “ The investigatLon of forms 
proceeds thus : a nature, or quality, being given, we must first of 
.all have a muster, or presentation, before the understanding of all 
known instances which agree in the same nature, or quality, 
though in substances the most unlike. And such collection must 
be made in the matter of a history, without speculation ’’ 

This is what Plato designates as the one in the many, Le,^ the 
same quality appearing in quantities of the most diverse forms 
What, then, is the common Property, or Princii)le, which con- 
;Stitut§s things Wealth ? 

The meaning of the word Wealth has been the subject of 
controversy for centuries, and in considering this important 
question it appears upon the whole to he tlie best Avay to 
explain the meaning of the term as used by the Economists 
who founded Economics as a science : and then to consider how 
far it is consistent with the scientific principles of framing defini- 
tions: and how far preceding and subsequent writers have difi'ered 
from it 


Definition o/* Wealth by the Economists 

3. As we have shown in the iritrodnction, a certain sect of 
onlightciied philosophers in France in the middle of the last 
century first discerned that there is a positive definite Science, 
termed Economics, which may he reduced to strict demonstration 
like the Physical Sciences. This sect of philosophers Avas termed 
Ibe “ Economists,” and very coniiiioiily tho “ Physiocrats ” 

'No». Oi-flT., Bk. ii., ApU. 11 
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The Economists defined Wealth (Rwhesse) to he the Material 
products of the eartli, Avhich are brought into Commerce and 
Exchanged : and tliqse only 

Thus Bandeau says^ — “ Useful and agreeable objects proper 
for our enjoyment are called Biens (^Goods)^ because they conduce 
to the preservation, the propagation, and the well-being of the 
human race 

“ But sometimes these Biens (Goods) are not Richesse 
(WeaUh)j because tliey cannot be exchanged for other goods, or be 
used to procure other enjoyments. The products of nature, or 
the works of art, the most necessary or the most agreeable, cease 
to be Wealth (Richesse) when you lose the power of exchanging 
tliem, and of procuring other enjoyments by means of this 
Excliange. One hundred thousand feet of the most beautiful oak 
in the world would not be Wealth (Richesse) to you in the 
interior of Nortli x\merica, where you could not devest yourself of 
its possession by means of an Exchange 

“ The title of Wealth (Richesse), therefore, supposes two- 
things : first useful qualities, which render these objects useful 
and agreeable, and fit for enjoyment — which renders them Biens 
(Goods) — secondly, the possibility of exchanging them, which 
enables these Biens (Goods) to procure you others, which consti- 
tutes them Richesse — Wealth 

“ The possibility of exchange supposes that there are otlier 
goods for which they can be exchanged 

So Quesuay says'-^ — “We must distinguish between Biens 
(Goods), which have Value in use and not Value in Exchange ; 
and Richesse, or Wealth, which has both Value in use and 
Value in Exchange. For instance, the savages in Louisiana 
enjoy many Biens, such as wood, game, the fruits of the earth, 
&c., which are not Richesse — Wealth — ^because they have no 
Value in excliange 

“ But since some kinds of commerce have been established 
between them and the French, the English, the Spaniards, &c., 
part of these Biens have acquired a Value in exchange, and have 
become Richesse — Wealth 


^Introduction r) la Phtlosoidtie Economique, ch, i., 5. 
^Maximes Gerdrales du Gouvernement, Max. 18. note. 
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So Le Trosne says' — Man is suiToundcd by wants which are 
renewed every day 

“ Whatever they are it is only from the earth that they can 
draw the means of satisfying them (?) The physical truth that 
the earth is the source of all Biens is so self-evident that no one 
<jan doubt it (?) . . . . But it is not sufficient to estimate 
products by their useful qualities : we must consider the properties 
they have of being exchanged against each other 

‘‘Products acquire, therefore, in a state of society a new 
quality, which springs from the communication of men with each 
other: this Quality is Value: Avhich makes products become 
Bichesse — Wealth : and so there is nothing superfluous, because 
the excess becomes the means to obtain what one wants 

“Value consists in the Relation of Exchange which exists 
between such and such products 

“ In a word the Quality of Richesse supposes not only a 
useful property, but also the possibility of exchange : because 
Value is nothing hit the Relation of Exchange 

“The earth in truth only gives products, which have the 
physical qualities to satisfy our wants : it is Exchange which 
gives them Value : a Quality relative and accidental. But as it 
is the products tliemselves which are the sole matters of exchange, 
it follows that wc may say with truth that it is the earth which 
pi^diices not only all Biens, but all Wealth ” (?) 

Now it is certainly true that man has constant wants. But it 
is not true that it is the earth only whicli supplies the means to 
satisfy them. Man has not only physical wants, but has mental 
wants — he constantly wants services of different kinds, the ser\'ices • 
of advocates, physicians, surgeons, instructors and many others. 
And he pays for them just as lie pays for the physical substances 
which minister to his physical wants. Consequently it is manifest 
that the earth is not the source of all that ministers to the wants 
of man 

However the definition of Wealth which ^vas unanimously 
adopted by the Economists, who were a numerous and influential 
^ect, is perfectly clear. It was the Material products of the 
* De Vintcret sociaUj Ch, I., § 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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earth which are brought into Commerce aiul Exchanged, and 
those only 

Thus the Economists made Exchangeability the real essence 
of Wealth : but restricted it to Exchangeable Material products 

But as a matter of fact tliere are other things which can be 
bought and sold, or exchanged, besides material products. Thus 
Labor and Services can be bought and sold, and their* value can 
be measured in money 

So also Abstract Bights, such as Credits or Debts, Bank 
Notes, Bills of Exchange, Shares in Commercial Companies, the 
Funds, Copyrights, Patents, and mere Bights of many other kinds^ 
can be bought and sold, and possess tiie Quality of Exchange- 
ability 

Nevertheless the Economists, though admitting that there is a 
Commerce in Labor and Credits or Bights, steadfastly- refused ta 
acknowledge that Labor and Credit are Wealth : because they 
alleged that to admit that Labor and Credit arc Wealth would be 
to maintain that Wealtli can be created out of Nothing. They 
repeated a multitude of times that man can create Nothing : and 
that Nothing can come out of Nothing — ex nihilo nihil Jit 

Now this is directly contrary to the fundamental law of 
Natural Philosophy which Bacon so distinctly declared : because 
as they admitted that Exchangeability is the essence of We{dth,it 
necessarily follows from that fundamental law that both Lal^or 
and Credit wdiicli both possess the quality of Exchangeability 
must be admitted to be Wealth : and we must now inquire 
whether other Economists, both ancient and modern, have 
^ excluded Labor and Credit from the term Wealth, and restiicted 
it to material products only 

It is also necessary to see what reply can be given to the 
dogma that man can create Nothing : and that ex nihilo nihil Jit, 

Aristotle's Dejinition of Wealth 

4 , Ancient writers for 1300 years unanimously held that- 
Exchangeability, or the capability of being bought and sold, or 
exchanged, is the sole essence and principle of Wealth : and that- 
everything wliatever which can be bought and sold, or exchanged^ 
is Wealth ; whatever its nature or its form may be 
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Thus Aristotle says, Nicomaeli Ethics. Book Y, 

“ )(pT]fxaTa 8c X€yofi€v Travra oumf 07 d^ia vofxCcrfJiaTL fx^Tp^lraL” 

And tfjecallV^edlih all Things ivhose Value can he measured 
in Money ” ... 

So Ulpian the eminent Roman jurist says : — 

‘‘ Ea enim Res cst (juai emi et venire potest ” 

“ For that is Wealth ivhich can be bought and sold 


All the most eminent modern Economists have come to agree 
in this definition 

Thus IMill says' — ‘^Everything, tlierefore, forms a part of 
Wealth which has a Power of Purchasing ” 

Here we have a perfectly good General Concept, or Definition, 
which contains only one General Idea : and it is tlierefore fitted 
to form the basis of a great Science. It is a Concept as wide and 
general as the dynamical definition of Force. That single sen- 
tence of Aristotle’s is the germ out of which the whole Science of 
Ecoinonics is to be evolved : just as the huge oak tree is developed 
out of the tiny acorn 

A Quantity means Anything which can be Measured : hence 
an BConomic Quantity means Anything whatever whose Value 
be Measured in Money ; or which can be bought and sold, 
or Exchanged 


The sole criterion, then, of anything being Wealth is — can it ^ 
be bought and sold ? Can it be exchanged separately and 
independently of anything else ? Can its Value be measured in 
Money ? 

This criterion may seem very simple : but in fact to apply it 
properly : to discern what can, and what cannot, be bought and 
sold separately and independently of anything else ; or to perceive 
aU things whose Value can be measured in Money : requires a 
thorough knowledge of some of the most abstruse branches of 
Law and Commerce 


» Preliminary Remarks^ p. 5 
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On the Three Species of Wealth : or of Economic Quantities. 

6 . Having then adopted Exchangeability, or the capability 
of being bought and sold, as the sole essence and principle of 
Wealth : we have next to discover how many different orders or 
Species of Quantities there are which satisfy this definition 

First there arc Material Things of all sorts : such as lands, 
houses, money, jewelry, corn, cattle, &c., &c., which can be 
bought and sold, or whose value can be measured in Money. 
Every one now admits all these things to be wealth, and there- 
fore wo need say nothing more about them here 

There are, however, two other Orders of Quantities of a 
totally different nature — one of which may be typified by the 
term Labor, and the other by the term Credit — which can be 
bought and sold, or whose Value can be measured in Money ; and 
in modern times there has been a vast amount of controversy as 
to whether they are to be admitted as Wealth or not ; and it is 
these Species of Quantities which we have now to consider 

Ancient Dialogue to shoiv that Labor is Wealth 

6 . There is a very remarkable w'ork of antiquity extant which 
is the earliest treatise that we are aware of, discussing an 
Economical Question. It is a dialogue called the Ergxias, or On 
Weallh, and is frequently bound up with the works of Plato. ^'It 
is attributed to yEschiiies Socraticus, one of the most distinguished 
disciples of Socrates. Critics however unanimously pronounce it 
to be spurious, witliout being able to assign it to any definite 
^ author. High authorities consider it \vas probably written in the 
early Peripatetic period 

This dialogue is to the following effect : — The Syracusans had 
sent an embassy to Athens : and the Athenians had sent a return 
embassy to Syracuse. As tlie Athenian ambassadors were entering 
the city on their return, they met Socrates and a party of his 
friends, with whom they entered into conversation. Erasistratus, 
one of the envoys, said that he had seen the richest man in all 
Sicily. Socrates immediately started a discussion on the nature 
of Wealth. Erasistratus said what he thought upon the subject/ 
as every one else did, and that to be wealthy meant to have much 
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money. Socrates asked him what kind of money he meant, and 
he instanced the moneys of several countries. At Carthage they 
used as money, leather discs in which something was sewn up, hut 
nobody knew what it was, and he who possessed the greatest 
quantity of this money at Carthage was the richest man there. 
But at Athens he would be no richer than if he possessed so many 
pebbles from the hill. At Lacedmmon they used iron as money, 
and that useless iron. He who possessed a great quantity of this 
iron at Lacedmmon would be rich, but anywhere else it would be 
worth nothing. In Ethiopia again they used carved pebbles as 
money, which Avere of no use anywhere else. Among the nomade 
Scythians a house was not Wealth because no one wanted a house, 
but greatly preferred a good sheepskin cloak. He shoAved that if 
any one could live without meat and drink they would not be 
Wealth to him because he did not want them 

Socrates showed that Money is only Wealth because it is 
exchangeable : because it can purchase other things. Wliere it is 
not exchangeable, where it cannot purchase other things, it is 
not Wealth 

He then asked why some things are Wealth, and other things 
are not Wealth ? Why are some things Wealth in some places and 
not in other places ? And at some times and not at other times ? 
He slloAved that whether a thing is Wealth or not, depends entirely 
upin human wants and desires : that everything is Wealth which 
is Wanted and Demanded. That tilings are only )Vealbh, 
^pTjfiaTa, where and when they are where and 

when they are Wanted and Demanded : and that nothing is 
Wealth Avhen and Avliere it is nob Wanted and Demanded 

Thus we see that though some persous might lie puzzled at 
the meaning of the word Wealcli, there is no possibility of mistake 
when we refer to the Greek, because Avhicii is one of the 

most usual words in Greek for Wealth comes from xp^oixai to 
want or demand. Consequently the word xPVP-^y Wealbli, means 
simply anything, whatever which is Avaiited and demanded : no 
' matter what its nature or its form may be 

It is then human Wants and Desires which alone constitute 
•anything Wealth. Anything whatever Avhich people want and 
Jlemand and are willing to pay for is Wealth : everything, 
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therefore, which can he bought and sold is Wealth, whatever it& 
nature or its form may be ; and anything which no one wants or 
demands is not Wealth 

Socrates then st¥)\ved that Gold and Silver are only Wealth in 
so far as they enable us to obtain or purchase what we want and 
demand. And that if any thing else will enable us to purchase what> 
we want and demand in the same way that Money does, it is Wealth 
for the very same reason that gold and silver are 

He then instanced persons who gained their living by giving 
instruction in the various sciences, lie said that persons are able 
to purcliase what they Avant by giving this instruction, just as 
they are able to do witli gold and silver. Consequently he said 
that the Sciences are Wealth — at tTrlaTYjiJiat xpyjfjLara ovo-at : and 
that those who are masters of such sciences are so much the 
richer — 'TrXovo-tojTcpot cto-t 

Now ill instancing the Sciences as Wealth, that is of course a 
general term for Labor: because Labor in Economics is any 
exertion of liuman ability, or Thought, which is wanted, demanded 
and paid for. Thus the author of this dialogue showed that 
Labor is Wealth 

Socrates showed that the mind has wants and demands as well 
as the body ; and that the things which are wanted and demanded 
for the mind and are paid for, are equally Wealth, as those 'things 
which satisfy the wants and demands of the body, and are paid«for. 

Thus each of the great professions, Law, Physic, Surgery^ 
Engineering, and many others, are great Estates, which produce 
Utilities, which are as much Wealth as the Utilities which satisfy 
the wants of the body 

Now labor cannot be seen nor handled, it cannot be transferred 
by manual delivery ; but it may be bought and sold : its value 
may be measured in money : therefore it satisfies Aristotle’^ 
definition of wealth. If any person wants any other to do any 
Labor or Service for him, and pays him for it, its value is measured 
in motley as exactly as if it were a material chattel. Suppose that 
a person gives fifty guineas for a watch or a horse : and also fifty 
guineas for the opinion of an eminent advocate : the value of the 
opinion is measured in money as exactly as the value of the watch^' 
or the horse : and therefore they are all equally Wealth 
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So if a person earns an income of some thousands a year as 
the Manager of a great Mercantile Oomj)any — Banking, Insurance^ 
Railway or any other — his Services are as much Wealth to him as 
corn or cattle to a farmer : or goods to any ot]ier trader * 

Hence the author of this Dialogue showed that Personal 
Qualities in the form of Labor are Wealth : which no one perceived 
till Adam Smith : and thus he anticipated by about 2,170 years^ 
one of the great extensions which Smith gave to the Science 

Modern Economists include Labor under the term Wealth 

7 . It has been shown that the Economists expressly excluded 
Labor, or Services, from the term Wealth ^ 

But in accordance with the Autlior of the Eryxias, Smith 
enumerates under the term, Fixed CapitaP — “ The acquired and 
useful abilities of all the inhabitants or members of the Society. 
The acquisition of such Talents, by the maintenance of the 
acquirer during his education, study, or apprenticeship, always 
costs a real expense, which is a Capital fixed and realised as it were 
in his person. These Talents, as they make part of his Fortune, 
so do they likewise that of the society to which he belongs” 

So also he says : — “ The Property which every man has in his 
own Labor, as it is the original foundation of all other Property,, 
so it is the most sacred and inviolable. The Patrimony of a poor 
maft lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands ” 

J. B. Say dwelt with emphatic force on the doctrine that 
Personal Qualities are Wealth. Among many other passages he 
says^ — “ He who has acquired a Talent at the price of an annual 
sacrifice, enjoys an accumulated Capital, and this Wealth, though 
Immaterial, is, nevertheless, so little fictitious, that he daily 
exchanges the exercise of his art for gold and silver ” 

“ Since it has been proved that Immaterial Property, such as 
Talents and acquired Personal Abilities, form an integral part of 
Social Wealth 

‘‘You see that Utility, under whatever form it presents itself, 
is the source of the value of things : and what may surprise you 
is that this Utility can be created, can have value, and become 

• * Wealth of Nations^ Bh. ch. /. 

^CourSj Considerations Generales. 
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the subject of an Exchange, without being incorporated with any 
material object. A manufacturer of glass places value in sand : 
n manufacturer of cloth places it in wool : but a Physician sells us a 
Utility without being incorporated in any matter. This Utility is 
truly the fruit of his studies, his Labor, and his Capital. We buy 
it in buying his opinion. It is a real product, but Immaterial.” 

Say calls all species of Labor and Services Immaterial Wealtji, 
because they are vendible products, but not embodied in any 
matter. This is an excellent name, and we shall adopt it to dis- 
tinguish this order of Economic Quantities from material things 
and abstract Rights 

We must, however, guard against an erroneous expression of 
Say’s. He says that the manufacturers of glass and cloth place 
value in sand and wool. Tliis, however is an error. The artisans 
place their Labor in sand and wool, but it is the demand of the 
consumer which alone gives value to the glass and the cloth 

Senior has a long and eloquent passage to the same purpose^ — 
‘‘ If the question whether Personal Qualities are articles of 
Wealth had been proposed in classical times, it wmld have 
appeared too clear for discussion. [We have already seen that 
the question was discussed in classical times.] In Athens every 
one would have replied that they, in fact, constituted the whole 
value of au efiij/vxov, opyavov. The only differences ift this 
respect between a freeman and a slave are, first, that the frceoaan 
sells himself, and only for a ixjriod, and to a certain extent ; the 
slave may be sold by others, and absolutely : and, secondly, that 
the Personal Qualities of the slave are a portion of the wealth of 
his master : those of the freeman, so far as they can be made the 
subject of exchange, are part of his owui Wealth. They perish 
indeed by his death, and may be impaired or destroyed by disease 
or rendered valueless by any change in the custom of the country 
which shall destroy the demand for his services [thus Senior 
sees that value depends on demand and not upon labor'] but 
subject to those contingencies they are Wealth, and Wealth of 
the most valuable kind. The amount of revenue derived from 
their exercise in England far exceeds the rental of all the lands 
in Great Britain ” 


* Political Economy^ p. 10 
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So also Senior says — “ Even in our present state of civilisation ^ 
which high as it appears by comparison, is far short of what 
may be easily conceived or even of what may be confidently 
expected, the Intellectual and Moral Capitarl of Great Britain 
far exceeds all the Material Capital, not only in importance, 
but in productiveness. The families that receive mere wages^ 
probably do not form a fourtli part of the community : and 
the compai’atively larger amount of the wages, even of these, 
is principally owing to the Capital and Skill, with which their 
efforts are assisted and directed by the more educated members of 
the society. Those who receiv’c mere rent, even using that w^ord 
in its largest sense, are still few'cr ; and the amount of rent, lite 
that of wages, principally depends on the knowledge by which the 
gifts of nature are directed and employed. The bulk of the 
national revenue is Profit : and of that Profit, the portion which 
is merely interest on Material Cai)ital probably docs not amount 
to one third. The rest is the result of Personal Capital, or in 
other words of Education 

“ It is not in the accidents of the soil, in the climate, in the 
existing accumulation of the instruments of production, but in the 
quantity and diffusion of this Immaterial Capital that the wealth 
of a country depends. The climate, the soil, and the situation of 
Ireland have been described as superior, and certainly not much 
infSrior to our own. Her poverty has been attributed to the want 
of Material Capital : but were Ireland now to exchange her native 
population for seven millions of our English noi’th countrymen, 
they would quickly create the Capital that is wanted. And were 
England north of the Trent, to be peopled exclusively by a 
million of families from the west of Ireland, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire would still more rapidly resemble (yonnaught. Ireland 
is physically poor, because she is morally and intellectually poor. 
And wdiile she continues uneducated, w hile the ignorance and the 
violence of her population render persons and property insecure, 
and prevent the accumulation, and prohibit the introdiicbiou of 
Capital, legislative measures, intended solely and directly to 
I'elieve her poverty, may not indeed be ineffectual, for they may 
* aggravate the disease the syinptons of wdiich . they are meant to- 
palliate, but undoubtedly will be productive of no permanent 
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benefit. Knowledge has been called 2^0 wer — it is far more certainly 
Wealth. Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the northern coast of 
Africa were once among the richest, and are now among the most 
miserable countries in the world, simply because they have fallen 
into the hands of a people without a sufficiency of the Immaterial 
sources of Wealth to keep up the Material ones” 

So Mill says’ — ‘‘ The skill and energy and the perseverance of 
the artisans of a country are reckoned part of its Wealth no less 
than its tools and machinery,” — and why not the skill and energy 
and perseverance of other classes as well as of artisans ? He also 
says — “ acquired capacities, which exist only as a means, and have 
been called into existence by labor, fall exactly as it seems to me, 
within that designation ” 

So Madame Oampan inscribed over the Hall of Study in her 
establishment at St. Germain — 

Talents are the ornaments of the rich and the Wealth of the 
poor ” 

So Cardinal Newman says^ — ‘‘ If Gold is Wealth, power, 
influence; and if Coal is Wealth, power, influence: so is Knowledge.” 

o 

We have, then, already found two distinct kinds of thkgs 
which can be bought and sold : or whose value can he measured in 
money : (1) Material things wliich can be seen and handled, such 
as money, corn, cattle, lands, houses, &c., which can be transferred 
by manual delivery; (2) Things like Labor and Knowledge, 
which can neither be seen nor handled ; but which can be bought 
and sold ; and though these two kinds of things have nothing in 
common besides the capability of being bought and sold : they are 
each for that reason, comprehended under the term Wealth 

Demosthenes shows that Personal Credit is Wealth ' 

8. But Personal Qualities may be used as Purchasing 
Power in another method besides that of Labor 

^Principles of Political Economy^ Bh. I,, ch, iii. 

^Ilistorical Sketches^ Free Trade in Knowle^e^ p, 50. 
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If a merchant enjoys good “ Credit ” as it is termed, lie may 
go into the market and buy goods, not with Money, hut by giving 
his Promise to pay money at a future time— that is, lie creates a 
Right of action against himself. The goods become liis jn'opcrty 
exactly as if he had paid for them in Money. It is a Sale or 
an Exchange. The Right of action is the price he pays for the 
goods : it is termed a Credit — in French a Crdance — because it is 
not a Right to any specific sum of money, but only a Right of 
.action to demand a sum of money from the merchant at a future 
time 

Hence a merchant’s Credit is Purchasing Power, exactly as 
Money, The merchant’s Purchasing Power is his Money and 
his Credit. They are both therefore equally Wealth, by Mill's 
definition. When a merchant purchases goods with his Credit, 
instead of with money, his Credit is valued in money : because 
the seller of the goods accepts his Credit as equal in value to 
Money : his Credit is valued in money exactly as his Labor may* 
be. Hence by Aristotle’s definition of Wealth, which is now 
universally accepted, the merchant’s Personal Credit is Wealth 

So Demosthenes says* — 

‘‘ SvoLv dyaOoLv dvToiv ttXovtov t€ koI Trpo^ aTrai^Tas 7r6crrcvc<r^ac, 
jacT^ov ?<TTi TO ttJs 7r('(rT€a)9 VTrdpxov 'pplv 

' ^ There being two Jcinds of Wealth — Money and General 

Credit — the greater is Credit, and tve have it ” 

So also again* — 

€t Se rovTo dyvocts oTt HcVtcs 'A(f)oppig twv Trao-wi/ cern 
/xcytVrTy irpos ;(/377/x,ttTto'/xdr 'irdv dv dyvoT^Vetas ” 

“ jf you were ignorant of this — that Credit is the greatest 
Capital of all towards the acquisition of Wealthy you tvould be 
utterly ignoranV^ 

Thus Demosthenes shows that Personal Credit is dyaOd — 
Wealth, Property, Goods, and Chattels — and d<f>opp,Yij or Capital. 

Thus, though Personal Credit, like Labor, can neither be 
seen nor handled nor touched : yet it can be bought and sold, or 

• 'Against Leptines^ 481, 20 

^For Phormion, 958 
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exchanged, its Value can he measured in Money — it is Purchasing 
Power — and therefore it is Wealth 

And as we have seen that Adam Smith declares that a man’s 
Ijahor is his most sa,pred possession, of which no person has the- 
right to despoil him : so to all Bankers, Merchants and Traders, 
their Credit is their most sacred possession, of which no one has 
the right, falsely to despoil them 

Hence the Personal Credit of all Bankers, Merchants and 
Traders is an integral and colossal portion of the National 
Wealth — just as the industrial faculties of working men of all 
kinds are 

So also the Credit of the State, by which it can purchase 
Money and other things by giving persons the Eight to demand a 
series of future payments from it, is National Wealth 

Modern Ecoaomisis include Personal Credit under the term 

Wealth 

9 . It has been shown that the Economists steadfastly refused 
to admit that Personal Credit is Wealth : because they alleged 
that to allow that would be to maintain that Wealth can be 
created out of notinng 

But contemporary, general, and mercantile writers were 
entirely against them on that point , 

Thus Daniel do Foe says^ — “Credit is so much a tradesmjjn’s’ 
blessing tlnit it is the choicest Ware he deals in, and he cannot be 
too chary of it when he has it, or buy it too dear when he wants 
it : it is a Stock to his warehouse : it is Current Money in his 
cash chest ” 

So that keen metaphysician, Bishop Berkeley, who has many 
searching (piestions on Economics in his Querist asks — 

Quest, ;35 — “Whether Power to command the industry of 
others Credit] be not real Wealth ? 

So Melon says^ — “ To the calculation of values in Money there 
must be added the current Credit of the merchant and his 

Possible Credit” 

* The Complete English TradesmaUf ch. xvii, * 

^Essai Politique sur le Co7)im€rce, ch. xxiv. 
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So Dutob says^ — ** Since there has been a regular commerce 
among men, those who have need of money have made Bills, or 
Promises to pay money. The first use of Credit, therefore, is to 
represent Money by Paper. The usage is »very old : the first 
want gave rise to it. It multiplm specie considerably : it 
supplies it where it is Avanting, and which would never be sufficient 
without the Credit : because there is not sufficient Gold and Silver 
to circulate all the products of nature and art. So there is in 
commerce a much larger amount in Bills than there is in specie 
in the possession of tlie merchants 

“ A well-managed Credit amounts to tenfold the funds of a 
merchant, and he gains as much by his Credit as if he had ten 
times as much Money. This maxim is generally received among 
all merchants 

“ Credit is, therefore, the greatest Wealth to every one who 
carries on commerce ” 

So Smith says^ — Trade can be extended as Stock increases ; 
and the Credit of a frugal and thriving man increases much faster 
than his Stock. His trade is extended in proportion to the amount 
of both his Stock and his Credit], and the sum or amount of 
his profits is in proportion to the extent of his trade : and his 
annuah accumulation in proportion to his profits” 

So Junius says — “ Private Credit is Wealth ” 

Franklin says — ‘‘Credit is Money” 

Smith expressly includes “ Natural and acquired abilities^ under 
the term Fixed Capital. Now Mercantile Character, or Personal 
Credit, evidently comes under the designation of “ Natural and 
acquired abilities.” Hence Personal Credit is included by Smith 
under the teim Capital 

No person has more explicitly declared that Personal Credit 
is Wealth than Mill 

^ReJlexion$ sur le Commerce et lea Finances, ch. I„ Art. 10 
• Wealth of Fationa, Ble, I., c. 10 
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He says in the preliminary remarks— ‘‘ Everything, therefore, 
forms a part of Wealth which has a Power of Purchasing 

He then says^ — “For Credit, though it is not Productive 
Power, is Purchasing Power ” 

“ The Credit, which we are now called upon to consider as a 
distinct Purchasing Power ” 

He also says^— “ The amount of Purchasing Power which a 
person can exercise is composed of all the Money in his possession, 
or due to him {le., the Banknotes, Bills and Credits he has), and 
of all his Credit ” 

“ Credit, in short, has exactly the same Purchasing Power 
with Money ” 

And many other passages to the same effect 

Now if Mill lays down as the fundamental definition of 
Wealth — 

Everything that is Purchasing Power is Wealth” And if he 
says — “ Credit is Purchasing Power.” Then the necessary 
inference is that — 

“ Credit is Wealth ” 

That is a syllogism in which Mill is safely padlocked, and 
from which there is no escape 

Hosts of passages to a similar effect from other writers anight 
be cited if necessary : but that would be Avholly superfluous : 
because an argument is to be judged of by its own intrinsic force : 
and not by the number of persons who assert it 

The simple statement of the case is this — ancient writers 
unanimously held, and modern Economists have come at last to 
agree with them, that the only true definition of Wealth is — 
Everything whose Value can be measured in money — or which 
can be bought and sold — ^Everything which has Purchasing 
Power. Now as Personal Credit can be valued in money ; and is 
Purchasing Power : it necessarily follows by the definition, that 
Personal Credit is Wealth 

On Abstract Rights as Wealth 

10 . But there is yet another, or a Third order of Quantities 

* rrinciples of Politiad Economy ^ lik. III., Ch. xi. § 3 ‘ 

^ Ihid, Bk. in., ch. zii. $ 3 
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which can be bought and sold, or exchanged : and whose Value 
can he measured in Money : and these are Abstract Eights of 
various sorts— Rights and Rights of Action 

Suppose that a person pays in a sum of njoney to his account 
nt his banker’s — what becomes of that Money ? It becomes the 
nbsoliite Property of the banker. The customer cedes the absolute 
Property in the Money to the banker : but he does not make him 
a present of it. He gets something in exchange for it — and what 
is that something In excliange for the Money the banker gives 
his customer a Credit in liis books ; which is a Right of action 
to demand back an equivalent sum of Money whenever he pleases. 
But it is not a title to any specific sum of money in the banker’s 
possession. It is a mere Abstract Right of action against the 
person of the banker to demand a sum of money from him. The 
transaction is a Sale or an Exchange : the banker buys the money 
from his customer by issuing to him in exchange for it a Right 
of action : and the customer buys this Right of action with Gold. 

Furthermore, the banker agrees that his customer mny transfer 
this Right of action to any one else he pleases, by means of a 
Bank Note or Cheque 

So this Right of action may pass through any number of 
hands, and efiect any number of exchanges, exactly like an equal 
nmouitt of money, until the holder demands payment of it : and 
it jp extinguished 

When, the holder of the Cheque demands payment of it from 
the banker, the banker buys up the Right of action against him- 
self with Gold : and tlie holder of the Cheque sells his Right of 
action for Gold 

The transaction is therefore a Sale or an Exchange : and an 
act of commerce 

Hence the whole series of these transactions are Sales or 
Exchanges. When the customer pays in money to his account it 
is an Exchange : when he pays away his Cheque in commerce it 
is an Exchange : every time the Cheque is transferred it is an 
Exchange : and finally when payment is demanded from the 
banker it is an Exchange. All these translations are acts of commerce. 

, This Right of action is termed a Credit : because any one 

who chooses to take it in Exchange for goods or services, kno^vs 

6 > 
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that it is not a Title to any specific sum of money in the banker’s' 
possession : but it is only an Abstract Eight to demand a sum of 
money from him : and the person who takes it only does sa 
because he has the Belief or Confidence that the banker can pay 
if re(|uired 

It will be convenient to state here that this Eight of action 
IS also termed a Debt : and that both in Law and common usage- 
the words Credit and Debt are used quite indiscriminately to- 
mean a Creditor’s right of action against his Debtor. The reason 
of tills will be explained in a future section 

Similarly when a merchant sells goods “ on Credit ” as it 
is termed, to a trader, he cedes the Property in the goods to the 
trader, exactly as if he had sold them for Money. And in 
exchange for the goods the trader gives the merchant his Promise- 
to paj' : or a Eight of action to demand Money at a future time — 
say throe months — after date. This Eight of action is also termed 
a Credit or a Debt. It is the Price the trader pays for the goods. 
And if it be recorded on paper in the form of a Bill of Exchange^ 
it may be exchanged against other goods, and circulate in 
commerce, exactly like an equal sum of money, any number of 
times, until it is paid off and extinguished 

Again, suppose that the State wants to borrow money f(fr any 
public purpose — such as a war, or for some great public work, o It 
buys money from those who are willing to sell it, and in exchange 
for the money it gives them the Eight to Demand a series of pay- 
ments from the State, either for ever, or for a certain limited time. 
This Eight to demand a series of future payments is termed an 
Annuity, and is the Price the State pays for the Money. In 
popular language they are termed the Funds. And the owners of 
these Eights may sell them again to any one they please. They 
are Saleable Commodities, just like any material goods 

Suppose, again, that a person subscribes to the Capital of a 
Joint Stock Company — Banking, Eailway, Insurance, Canal, 
Dock, or any other. He pays the money to the Company which 
is a distinct Person, quite separate from any individuat sliare- * 
holders, and receives in exchange for it the Eight to share in the 
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future profits of the Company. These Rights arc termed Shares : 
iind they are also saleable commodities : they may be bougiit aud 
.sold like any material chattels 

So when a trader has established a successful business, he has 
the Right to receive the future profits to be made by the 
business. This Right to receive the future profits is a Property 
quite distinct aud separate from the house, or shop, and the actual 
goods in them. It is additional to them. It is the product of 
Labor, skill, thought and care, as much as any material cliattels, 
and is a part of the trader’s assets. It is termed the Goodwill of 
<the business, and is a Saleable Commodity 

Thrale, the great brewer, appointed Johnson one of his 
^executors. In that capacity it became his duty to sell the business. 
When the sale was going on, says Boswell — “ Johnson appeared 
bustling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole, like 
an exciseman, and on being asked what be really considered to be 
the value of the property which was to be disposed of, answered 
— « 'VVe are not here to sell a parcel of vats and boilers but the 
Potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
'This latter phrase was merely Johnsonese for the Goodwill of the 
business. The price realised was, we are told elsewhere, £1^5,000. 

When the banking house of Jones Loyd & Co. sold their 
•business to the Ijondoii and Westminster Bank, it was said in the 
papers that the price paid was £500,000 

Similarly every successful business has a Goodwill attached to 
it whicli is a Saleable Commodity, and an asset of the trader’s 

So Avhen an author has published a successful work, the Right 
to receive the profits to be made by multiplying copies of it is a 
valuable Right, which in.ay be bought and sold like any material 
< 5 hattel, quite separate from the printed copies of the work. This 
Right is termed Copyright, and is a Saleable Commodity 

So when a Professional man has established a successful 
business, the Right to receive the future profits of the business is 
.a valuable Property, which may be bought aud sold. This 
Property is termed a Practice : it is a Saleable Commodity. It 
*.i8 very usual for young professional men to establish themselves 
.by buying a Pmctice, which then becomes Capital to them 


THr flAMA<9t^MMA MISSION 
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So there are many other kinds of Property which consist 
exclusively in Abstract Rights, such as Patents, Tithes, Tolls, 
Ferries, Shootings, &c., which we need not enumerate further, 
because our object is to describe a certain Order of QuantitieSr 
and not to enumerate them all 

Now these Abstract Rights cannot be seen, nor handled, nor 
touclicd. But they can be bouglit or sold, or exchanged. Tlwr 
Value can be measured in Money. They can be transferred from 
one person to another as easily as any material chattels. .There- 
fore they satisfy Aristotle’s definition of Wealth. They all 
possess that Quality of Exchangeability which ancient writers 
unanimously, and modern Economists now at last, agree, is the 
sole csscuce and principle of Wealth. And therefore by the 
fundamental laws of Natural Philosophy these Abstract Bights 
arc all Wealth 

Oenered Rule of Roman Law that Rights are Wealth 

11 . Now in the Pandects of Justinian, which are tlie great 
Code, or Digest, of Roman Law, it is laid down as a fundamental 
General Rule 

Pecuni® nomine non solum numerata pecunia, sed ommbs Res 
tarn soli quam mobiles, et tani corpora quam Jura continentur ” 

“ Under the term Wealth, 7iot only ready Money ^ hut all things^ 
hoth immovable and movable, both corporecd things and Rights are 
included ” 

So the eminent Roman Jurist Ulpian says^ — 

“ Nomina eorum qui sub coiiditione vcl in diem debent, et emere 
et vendere solemus. Ea enim Res est qum emi et venire potest.” 

“ We are accustomed to buy and sell Debts payable at a certain 
event, or on a certain day. For Wealth ivhich can be bought 
and sold ” 

So it is also said*— * -ZEque Bonis adnumerabitur si quid est ia 
Actionibus ” 

^Liber 34, ad Edict 
^Digectt 60, 16, 49 
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“Rights of action are projierly reckoned as Goods” 

So aW — “ Rei appellatioue et Causse et Jura contincntur ” 

“ Under the term Property hoth Rights and Bights of action 
are included ' 

So Sir Patrick Colqubouii says® — “The first requisite of the 
consensual contract of emptio et vendifio is a Merx : or object to 
be transferred from the buyer to the seller : and the first require- 
ment is that it should be m commercio: that is capable of being 
freely ])ought and sold. Supposing such to be the case, it matters 
not whether it is an immovable or a movable: corporeal or 
incorporeal : existent or non-existent : certain or uncertain : the 
property of the vendor or another ; thus a Horse or a Right of 
action : servitude or thing to be acquired : or the acquisition 
whereof depends on chance 

“ A purchaser may buy of a farmer the future crop of a certain 
field : wine which may grow next year on a certain vineyard may 
be bought and sold at so much a pipe : or a certain price may be 
paid irrespective of quantity or quality : and the price would be 
due though nothing grew, or for whatever did grow. In the 
second case the bargain is termed emptio spei : and in the first and 
last emptio rei spieratce : which all such bargains are presumed to 
be in*cases of doubt 

•“The cession of a Right of action being legal in the Roman 
Law : The Right of A to receive a Debt due by B may be sold 
to 0” 

Thus it is clearly seen that Abstract Rights of many various • 
sorts, including Rights of action, which in Law, Commerce and 
Economics are termed Credits, or Debts, are expressly included 
under the terms Pecunia (Wealth) : Res {Property) : Bona 
(Goods or Ctuittels) : and Merx (Merchandise) in Roman Law 

General Rule e/Greek Law that Rights are Wealth 

12 . For nearly 500 years after Constantine removed the seat 
of Government from Rome to Constantinople, the language of the 
^Digest^ 50 , 16 , 23 

» ^Summary of Jiontan Law. Digest ^ 18 , 34 , § 1 , 2 
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Court was Latin, but the people were Greek. Consequently as 
the official language was Latin, it was unintelligible to the mass 
of the people. 

The great Cod^ of Homan Law, termed the Pandects, was 
published in A.D. 530 : but all the pleadings in the Courts were 
carried on in Greek. The Latin Pandects soon fell into desuetude : 
they were superseded by Greek treatises, translations and com- 
pilations. The Latin Institutes of Justinian did not hold their 
place in the curriculum of legal education for more than ten years. 
Tliey were supemeded by the paraphrase of Theophilus, one of the 
Professom of Law who were charged with the compilation of the 
Institutes r and this paraphrase became the text book for the 
education of law students throughout the Eastern Empire 

At last in the ninth and tenth centuries under the Basilian 
dynasty, all the Pandects, Institutes, and Legislation of Justinian 
were set aside as obsolete. A refonned Digest or Code was pub- 
lished in Greek which was called the Basilica — which may mean 
either the Imperial Constitutions, or the Code of the Basilian 
dynasty like the Code NapoUon — and this henceforth became the 
Law of the Eastern Empire : and has remained to the present 
time as the Common Law of all the Greek population in the East: 
and is the Common Law of the modern Kingdom of Hellas 

And the Roman definition of Wealth is adopted and conffrmed. 

Thus it is said' — “ tw ovofian rdJv XpTy/xarcov ov fxovov* rd 
)(prifia7ay aXXa Trdvra rd KivrjTa koX aKLvrjrdy kal ra (ra>/>iartKa #cat 
At/cata SrjXovrai'' 

“ U?ider the term xpw^ra, or Wealth .... Rights are 
included^’' 

Also*^“ rfj Tov 'TTpayfiaros irpocrrj^op'ia Kal Atrtat Kal Va 
AiKaia 7r€pL€)(€TaL^^ 

Under the term 'Trpdyp.ara, Goods and Chattels, doth Rights of 
action and Rights are included ” 

Thus it is seen that by express enactment in Greek Law, the 
words xprfpara and TTpaypLara include Rights and Rights of 
action 

These Rights and Rights of action are also included under the 

^BasiL, II.. 2, 214 
II., 2, 21' 
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terms ’Aya^a (Goods) : 7r€ptov<rta (Estate) : (Capital) ; 

Ouo-ta and Olko^ (Wealth) : and other similar words: they are also 
called oMa d^avijs, Invisible Wealth. And those words include 
all the three orders of Economic Quantities • 

General Rule of English Law that Rights are Wealth 

13 . It is exactly the same in Enghsh, and every other system 
of Law : Abstract Eights or Property are included under the term 
Goods,” “ Goods and Chattels,” “ Chattels,” “ Merchandise,” 
“Vendible Commodities,” “Incorporeal Chattels, ” and “ Incorporeal 
Wealth” in English Law. And under similar terms in every 
other system of Jurisprudence 

And under Wealth and Capital in Economics 

A Chattel means any Property of any sort which is not freehold. 

Thus Sheppard says^ — “ All kinds of emblements, sown and 
growing, grass cut : all money, plate, jewelry, utensils, household 
stuffs, Debts, wood cut, wares in a shop, tools and instruments for 
work, wares, merchandise, carts, ploughs, coaches, saddles, and the 
like ; all kinds of cattle, as horses, oxen, kine, Imllocks, goats, 
sheep, pigs; and all tame fowl, swans, turkeys, geese, capons, 
hens, ducks, poultry, and the like : are accounted as Chattels 

i‘All Obligations, Bills, Statutes, Eecognisances, Judgments, 
shall be as a Chattel in the executor 

“ All Right of action to a Personal Chattel is a Chattel ” 

So in Ford’s casc^ it was resolved by Popham, Chief Justice of 
England and the Court that — “Personal Actions are as well 
included within the w’ord Goods ” in an Act of Parliament as 
goods in possession ” 

So Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke said^ — “ The Chattels are 
, . , . the Debts {ie.j Rights of action) due and to be due 
- . . . and Debts come within the words and meaning of the 
Act, and would pass in a will thereby” 

^Orand Abridgement^ Part I., s. v., Chattels; also Touchstone^ Vol. II., p. 468 
• Co. 1 

^Eyall V. BoioleSy 1, Vesey, 318 
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Buniot, J., said — “A Bond Debt is certainly a Chattel 
. . . the conclusive case is Ford's case, that personal actions 

are included in the word Goods in an Act of Parliament, as goods 
in possession ” 

Parker, L. (1 B., said — “But Goods and Chattels include 
Debts (Rights of action). . . . Goods and Chattels com- 
prehend things-in-action, in the construction of any Act of 
Parliament ” 

Lee, C. J., said — “The inquiry is whether Ghoses4n- Action 
are not included under Goods and Chattels ? And I agree^ 
Chose s-in- Ac i ion will be included herein ” 

So Blackstone says^ — “ For it is to be understood that in our 
Law, Chattels, or Goods and Chattels, is a term used to express 
any Property, which having regard either to subject matter, or 
quantity of interest therein, is not freehold ” 

“ Property, or Chattels Personal, may be cither in possession 
or action. . . . Property in action is where a man has not 

tlic enjoyment (either actual or constructive) of the thing in 
question, but merely a Right to receive it by a suit or action-at- 
law” 


So Mr. J. Williams says^ — ^“Personal Estate is divided in 
English Law into Cliattels Real and Chattels Personal : the Utter 
are again divided into Chosesdn-jwssessioti and Ohoses-in-action " 

This work deals exclusively with the Commerce in Rights of 
action — ?>., their Creation, Transfer, and Extinction: which 
constitutes the great system of Credit : and therefore we shall 
lieiiceforth confine our attention to them 

Rights of action, then, being now shown to he Goods and 
Chattels, it is absolutely necessary to observe that it is the 
Abstract Right of action itself which is the “ Goods ’’ or 
“ Chattels,’^ and not any material upon which it may be written 
down 

Rights of action, i.e,, Credits or Debts, may be bought or sold 
with perfect facility even in the Abstract state. It is, however, 

> Bk. n., Pt. I., c. 6 

* Encyl, BriLf vol, {Bviii., Art. Personal Estate 
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very usual to write them down on paper in the form of Bank 
Notes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, and other instruments. By 
doing this they become capable of manual delivery, and are trans- 
ferable from hand to hand like Money or any other material 
chattel. 

Abstract Eights of action are Incorporeal Chattels : but when 
written down on paper they become Corporeal Chattels, or 
Material Commodities, exactly like Money 

Hence the reader must observe that writing a Eight of action 
down on paper in no way alters its nature. Doing so is merely a 
convenient form of rendering it capable of being transferred in 
commerce. But it is exactly of the same nature and effects 
whether written down on paper or not 

Modern Economids include Rights of Action, i.e,, Credits or 
Debts : under the term Circulating Capital 

14 . It has been shown that the Economists steadfastly 
refused to admit Credits or Debts : t.e., Eights of action : to be 
Wealth 

But it has been shown in the Introduction that Smith 
expressly classes Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange under the 
term Qirculating Capital ; hence Smith expressly recognises the 
thre^ orders of Exchangeable Quantities : and that Credits are 
Wealth and Capital 

Thus Smith expressly includes Money under the term Circu- 
lating Capital. And under Money he includes ]3auk Notes, Bills 
of Exchange, <tc., which he terms Paper Money — wliich term is 
not quite correct — because though under certain circumstances 
Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange may be, and in an immense 
number of cases are. Money, as will be seen further on — still they 
are not absolutely Money. But they are all imduded under the 
term Paper Currency 

Among several passages it will be sufficient to quote one 
here* — “ Suppose that different banks and bankers issue Pro- 
missory Notes payable to bearer on demand to the extent of one 
million, reserving in their different coffers £200,000 for answering 
occasional demands. There would remain therefore in circulation 
^ Wealth of NatimSi Bh, II, ch, 2. 
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.£800,000 ill gold and silver, and £1,000,000 in Bank Notes : or 
£1,800,000 of Paper and Money together.” He also observes 
that Credits in tlie Bank of Amsterdam were termed Bank Money. 
Thus we sec that Smith in this and numerous other passages 
places Paper Credit exactly on the same footing as Money, as 
independent property, and of the same value as gold and silver 

So J. B. Say says^ — “ The exclusive possession which in the 
midst of society clearly distinguishes the Property of one person 
from that of another in common usage, is that to which the title 
.of Wealth is given [not unless this Property is Exchangeable] 

. . . Under this title are included not only things which are 

directly capable of satisfying the wants of man, either natural or 
social, but the things which can satisfy them only indirectly, such 
as money. Instruments of Credit (Titres de Crkmce) and the 
Public Funds ” 

Thus Say expressly includes Instruments of Credit and the 
Funds, which arc mere Rights of action, under the term Wealth : 
and he also inchides Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, and Bank 
Credits — which arc all Credit — under the term Capital 

Thus he says tliat if a Bank can maintain in circulation a 
greater quantity of Notes than it retains specie in reserve, it 
augments by so much the Capital of the country 

So he also says® — “AYe must include under Capital many 
objects which have a value, although they arc not material. The 
Practice of an advocate or notary : the Custom of a shop : the 
Representative of a sign board : the Title of a periodical work : 
are undoubtedly Property ( Biens ) : they may be bought and sold, 
and be the subject of a contract : and they are also Capital, 
because they are the fruit of accumulated labor. How are Bank 
Notes and Bills of Exchange, which Say admits to be Capital, the 
fruit of accumulated labor ? 

So Mill says® — “ We have now found that there are other things 
such as Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange and Cheques [which are 
Credit] which circulate as Money, and perform all the functions 
.of it ” 

' TraiU Economie Politique, p. 1 
^Cours d'EcoTwmie Politique, Part IV., cli. 5 
^Principles of Political Economy, Bk, III., cb. 12. § 1 
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He also designates Bank Notes as Productive Capital 

Whately is the only English Economist that we are aware of^ 
who has drawn especial attention to Incorporeal Property 

He says^ — “The only difficulty I can foresee as attendant on 
the language I have been now using, is one wliich {Le., defining 
Political Economy as the Science of Exchanges) vanishes so- 
readily on a moment’s reflection as to be hardly worth mentioning. 

“ In many cases where an Exchange really takes place the fact 
is liable (till the attention be called to it) to be overlooked, in 
consequence of our not seeing any actual transfer from hand to- 
hand of a material object. For instance, when tlie copyright of a 
book is sold to a publisher, the article transferred is not the mere 
paper covered with writiug, but the exclusive Privilege of 
printing and publishing. It is plain, however, on a moment’s 
thought, that the transaction is as real an exchange as tliat which' 
takes place between the bookseller and his customers who buy 
copies of the work. The payment of Rent for land is a transac- 
tion of a similar kind, though the land itself is a material object, 
it is not this that is parted with to the tenant, but the Right tO' 
till it, or to make use of it in some other specified manner. 
Sometimes, for instance, Rent is paid for a Right of way through 
aiiothcr^s field, or for liberty to erect a booth during a fair, or to 
race 'br exercise horses ” 

And Whately says in a note to this passage — “ This 
instance, by the way, evinces the impropriety of limiting the 
term Wealth to material objects” 

Thus ill this passage is found the first dim perception, that- 
we are aware of, that all Exchanges consist of the Exchange of 
Rights against Rights : as will be shown further on 

We need not multiply quotations ; in fact those we have 
already given are chiefly for the benefit of lay readers : because it 
is one of the most elementary principles of Mercantile Law, 
clearly enforced and explained by every J urist in the world, that 
a simple abstract Right of action, Credit, or Debt, (and other 
abstract Rights with which we are not concerned in this work) is 
included under the terms Petunia, Res, Bona, Merx ; 

'^Lectures on Political Economy ^ p. 6 
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TTpay/xa, oTko 5 , overlay aya0a,,&c.: goods, chattels, goods and chattels, 
vendible commodities, incorporeal chattels, incorporeal wealth: 
that nights and Eights of action can be bought and sold or 
exchanged : their .Value can be measured in monej : in every 
respect like any material chattels 

The stupendous importance of this doctrine, that Eights and 
Eights of action are goods, chattels, merchandise, vendible com- 
modities and wealth, consists in this, that modern commerce is 
almost exclusively carried on by means of Eights of action, 
Credits, or Debts. Money is only used to such an infinitesimal 
degree that it may almost be neglected. The principal use of 
Money in commerce now is to keep such a stock of it as may be 
necessary to maintain the convertibility, or value of the circulating 
Credits 

Moreover, in recent times Eights in the form of Securities of 
various sorts, and Eights of action in the form of public and 
private Debts form a most important article of import and export 
between countries, and have exactly the same effects on the 
Foreign Exchanges, and the movements of Bullion, as material 
goods, as will be shown further on 

There is no such Thing as Absolute Wealth 

16. The preceding considerations show that there is no asuch 
thing as Absolute Wealth — that is, there is nothing which is in 
its own nature, and in all circumstances, in all places, and in all 
times. Wealth. The sole essence and principle of Wealth is 
Exchangeability. For anything to be Exchangeable it is neces- 
sary that someone besides its owner should desire and Demand it, 
and be willing to give something to obtain it. It is only, therefore, 
human desires and wants, and the cap«acity to give something to 
obtain it, that constitutes anything Wealth. Things are only 
Wealth in those places and in those times where and when they 
are wanted, demanded, and paid for : and consequently they 
cease to be Wealth when they cease to be wanted and demanded. 
Therefore the very same things may be Wealth in some places 
and not in others ; and at some times and not at others ; an(J 
become Wealth more or less, as the Demand for them increases or 
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^iecreases. Hence the amount of Wealth in any country is simply 
the mass of Exchangeable Commodities in it 

Economics or Commerce conmtB of Six distinct kinds of 

Exchange 

16 . It has now been shown that for 1300 years ancient 
writers unanimously held that Exchangeability is the sole essence 
and principle of Wealth. That anything whatever which possesses 
the principle, or quality, of Exchangeability : everything whatever 
which can be bought or sold or exchanged : everything whose 
value can be measured in money : is Wealth : no matter what its 
form or its nature may be 

The ancients also showed that there are Three distinct orders 
of Quantities which possess the Quality of Exchangeability : or 
whose Value can be measured in money: namely (1) ^Material 
Things : (2) Personal Qualities, both in the form of Labor and 
•Credit : (3) Abstract Eights 

And reflection will show that there is nothing which can be 
bought and sold: or whose Value can be measured in money: which 
is not of one of these three forms : either it is a material thing : or 
it is a personal service or quality : or it is an Abstract Right 

Hesce as it is positively known that there is nothing which 
poss^ses the Quality of Exchangeability, or whose Value can be 
measured in money, beyond these three orders of Quantities, the 
Science is now complete 

Now, if all Material things be symbolised by the word Money: 
if all Personal services be symbolised by the word Labor : and if 
all Abstract Rights be symbolised by the word Credit: these three 
distinct orders of Economic Quantities may be syinljolised by the 
words Money, Labor, and Credit 

And all commerce in its widest extent, and in all its forms and 
varieties : that is the Science of Pure Economics : consists in the 
Exchanges of these three orders of Quantities 

There being then Three, and only Three, distinct orders of 
Jlconomic Quantities, it is evident that they may be combined two 
and two in Six different ways 
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These six diffei-ent kinds of Exchange are — 

1. A Material thing for a Material thing 

As when gold money is given in exchange for lands, houses^ 
corn, jewelry, Ac. r 

2. A Material thing for Labor 

As when gold money is paid as wages, fees, or salary for any 
service done 

3. A Material thing for a Right 

As when gold jnoney is given to purchase a Bank Credit, a 
Bill of Exchange, copyrights, patents, shares in commercial com- 
panies, the funds, or any other valuable Right 

4. Labor for Labor 

As when persons agree to perform certain amounts of reciprocal 
services for each other 

5. Labor for a Right 

As w’hen a person performs services for another, and is paid in 
Bank Notes, Clierpies, Bills of Exchange 

0. A Right for a Right 

As when a Banker buys one Right of action, such as a Bill of 
Exchange, and gives in exchange for it a Credit in his books : 
which is another Right of action 

Or when a person purchases copyrights, patents, or any other 
abstract Right, and gives in exchange for them Bank ‘Notes, 
Cheques, or Bills of Exchange 

The Economists only admitted material products to be Wealth r 
and only treated of one species of Exchange : that of products for 
products 

Beccaria admitted that services are Wealth : and said that all 
exchanges consist of the exchanges of products for products : 
products for services : and services for services : thereby admitting 
three kinds of Exchange 

But as a matter of fact, there are three orders of Economic, or 
Exchangeable, Quantities ; and therefore there are Six distinct 
kinds of Exchange 

The business of Banking includes the Exchanges numbered 
(3) and (0) : it consists in the Exchanges of Credit for Moneys- 
and of Credits for Credits 
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.. An operation “ on Credit ” is one in which one or both of the 
quantities exchanged is a Credit, or Debt 

The system of Credit means the Commerce in Rights of 
Action, Credits or Debts : and is the subject matter* of this 
work 


On the Meaning of the word Property 

17 . There being then three orders of Quantities which 
possess the Quality of Exchangeability, they must, by the Laws of 
Natural Philosophy, by the unanimous doctrine of ancient writers,, 
anS at last by the acknowledgment of all modern Economists, all 
be included under the term Wealth 

The next thing to be done is to find a General Term which will 
include them all. And this general term will be found in the word 
Property. And when we understand the true and original 
meaning of the word Property, it will throw a blaze of light over 
the whole Science of Economics : and clear up all the difficulties 
which the word Wealth has given rise to. In fact, the meaning 
of the word Property is the key to the whole sciences of Juris- 
prudence and E(iononiics 

Most persons, when they hear the word Property, think of 
some material things, such as lauds, houses, cattle, corn, money, 
&c. « But that is not the true and original meaning of the word 

Property 

Property, in its true and original moaning, is not any Thing 
at all material or otherwise : but it is the Ownership or Absolute 
Bight to something 

Savages have very feeble notions of abstract Rights. Their 
ideas of Wealth are something which they can lay hold of : some- 
thing which they can only acquire by violence, and which they 
can only retain by bodily force. They have no idea of abstract 
Rights separated from anything material 

So in jarchaic jurisprudence, Wealth, or Property, is described 
as anything material, which can only he retained by manual force 
and transferred by manual delivery 

^ In early Roman jurisprudence a person’s possessions were 
called Mancipium : because they were supposed to be acquired by 
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the strong hand : and if not held with a very firm grasp would 
probably be lost 

But as civilisation and firm government succeed, men’s ideas 
are transferred from the actual material things to the Personal 
Eights in them 

Thus in the course of time the word Mancipium, which 
originally meant the material things which were held by the hand, 
came to mean the absolute Right to them : and in early Roman 
Law, Mancipium came to mean Absolute Ownership 
Thus Lucretius says^ — 

' Yitaque Mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu ” 

And life is given in Absolute Ownership to none, lut only 
m a Loan to alV^ 

111 process of time the word Property came to be denoted by a 
term which meant a pure Abstract Right 

Ail the possessions of the family belonged to the family 
{Doimis) as a whole. But the Head of the house (Bominus, 
S€<r7r6Trjs) aloiie exorcised all Rights over them, lie alone had 
the absolute ownership of his familia, or household, including his 
wife, children, slaves, and all its possessions. Hence this Right 
was called Dominium, Sco-Trorcta : and Dominium was always used 
in Roman Law to denote Absolute Ownership 

IS.o long as the Pair la Poiesias subsisted in its pristin6' rigor, 
no member of the family could have any individual Right j to 
things. But in the times of the early Emperors the extreme rigor 
of the Patria Fotestas was relaxed. In some cases individual 
members of tlic family were allowed to have Rights to possessions 
independently of the liead of the house and its other members : 
and this Right was termed Proprietas 

Sometimes the Dominus granted the exclusive Rights to 
certain things to his sons and slaves. This Right was termed 
Peculium 

Tlie Emperors Augustus, Nero, and Trajan enacted that the 
sons of the family might possess in their own right, and dispose of 
by will, as if they were Domini, what they acquired in war. This 
was termed Gas f reuse Peculium 

This Right of holding possessions independently of the otheE 
1 De lierum Naturd, in,, 971 
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members of the family was considerably extended by subsequent 
Emperors, and was always called Proprietas 

Proprietas, therefore, in Roman Law meant the absolute and 
exclusive Right which a person had to anything independently of 
any one else : and was synonymous with Dominium. Neratius, 
a jurist of the time of Hadrian, says — “ Proprietas id est 
Dominium ” — “ Property that is Ownership ** 

So Gains says — “ Non solum antem Proprietas per eos quos 
in potestate habemus adquiritur nobis ” 

“ Not only, therefore, do -we acquire absolute Property through 
those ivhom tve have in our potver ” 

So also Justinian — Transfert Proprietatem rcrum ” 

“ Transfers the Property in the goods ” 
and in other instances too numerous to cite 

Thus the word Proprietas in Roman Law never meant a 
material thing : it meant exclusively the Absolute Right to it ; 
the thing itself was termed Materia 


Meaning of the word Property in English 

18. So also in early English the word Property invariably 
mean^ a Right and not a Thing 

*Thus grand old Wycliifc says — “They will have Property in 
ghostly goods where no Property may be : and have no Property 
in worldly goods wliere Cliristian men may have Property'^ 

So Bacon invariably uses the word Property to mean a Right 
and never u Thing. He says one of the uses of the Law “ is to 
dispose of the Property of their goods and chattels.” He explains 
the various methods by n^hich Property in goods and chattels may 
be acquired. So he speaks of the “ Property or Interest in a 
timber tree ” 

In Comyn’s great Digest of the Law there is not a single 
instance of the word Property being applied to material things. 
He uses it invariably to mean Absolute Ownership 

Thus up to the middle of the last century Property was 
^invariably used to mean Absolute Ownership ; and was never 
applied,. at least in any work of authority, to material substances. 

D 2 
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Every Jurist knows that the true meaning of the word Pro- 
perty is a Eight, and not a Thing. Thus Erskine says^ — “ The 
sovereign or real Eight is that of Property, which is the Eight of 
using and disposing subject as our own, except so far as we are 
restrained by law or paction ” 

This ineaning of Property has been understood by Economists 
as well as by Jurists. Thus Merciere de la Eiviere, one of the 
most ciiiinent of the French Economists, says^ — ‘‘Property is 
nbthing but the Eight to enjoy. • . • It is seen that there is 

but one Eight of Property : that is, a Eight in a person : but 
which cliangcs its name according to the nature of the object to- 
which it is applied ” 

Nor is the word Property in any w^ay restricted to the Eights 
to material substances ; but it is also applied to the Eights to 
Abstract Eights 

Thus Landed Property means Eights to lands and houses : 
Real Property means Eights to realty : Personal Propeity means 
Rights to personal chattels 

Funded Property is the Eight to demand a series of payments 
from the State : Literary Propcjrty is the Eight to the profits Ironi 
works of literature : Artistic Property is the Eight to profits from 
works of art : Dramatic Property is the Eights to the profits 
from dramatic reprcvsentations : Newspaper Property is the ‘Eight 
to the profits from publisliing certain newspapers: so there < are 
many other kinds of Incorporeal Property, such as Shares in 
Commercial Companies of all sorts : the Goodwill of a business : 
a Professional Practice : Patents : Tithes : Advowsons : Shoot- 
ings : Fisheries : Market Eights : and many other kinds of 
Valuable Eights 

So when a pereon has sold goods “on Credit,” and has 
acquired a Eight of action in excliange for them, termed a Credit, 
ora Debt, he has a Property in this Eight of action, and can sell 
it like any material chattel 

This appears still more clearly in the Law of Scotland, in 
which what is termed Real Property in England is termed 

1 Institutes of the Law of Scotland 
* VOrdre Naturel des SocUtts Politiques^ ch. xviii. 
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Heritable Rights : because the Rights to them pass to the heir. 
And what is termed Personal Property in England is termed 
Movable Rights in Scotland : because the Rights to them pass, or 
move, to the Executor : and under the tenu Movable Rights, 
Credits, Debts, or Rights of action are included 

Hence Abstract Rights are the subjects of Property exactly in 
the same way as Material Chattels 

When the Socialists and Communists wish to destroy Property, 
it is not the Material Things they wish to destroy : but the 
exclusive Rights which private persons have in tliem , 

We shall find further on that there is a whole class of words 
which, like Mancipium, in early times and in classical Latin, 
meant material things, have in the progress of civilisation and 
JurisprudciKje, and in modern Mercantile . fjaw, come to mean 
Abstract Rights : and by a reverse process most unfortunately 
many words which really mean Abstract Rights have been per- 
verted to mean Material 'lliings — to the great confusion of 
Jurisprudence and Economics 

The word Property means Absolute, Entire and Exclusive 
OAvnership : it is the absolute Riglit to deal with the objects 
Material, Immaterial, and Incorporeal, in any way tiie owner 
ple5!ises, except in so far as he is restrained by LaAV 

The term Property comprehends — 

1. The Jus Possidendi: or the Right of Possession of the 
object 

2. The Jus Utendi : or the Right of using it in any way the 
owner pleases 

3. The Jus Fruendi: or the Right of appropriating any 
fruits, or profit, from it 

4. The Jus Abutendi; or the Right of alienating or 
destroying it 

5. The Jus Vindicandi : or the Right of recovering it, if 
found in the Avrongful possession of any one else 

Property, or Dominion, then does not mean any single Right ; 
• but an aggregate or bundle of Rights : it comprehends the Totality 
oi Rights, Avhich can be exercised over anything 
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On the Right of Property and the Right of Possession 

19. But tliougli all Property is a Bight, it must be observed 
that all Rights arc npt Property 

There is an essential distinction between the Right of 
Property and the mere Right of Possession or of Use 

Thus, where one person lends his horse, or a book, or other 
chattel to another : or delivers goods to him as a common carrier 
by sea or land, to be carried from one place to another : or deposits 
goods, or valuables, with him as a Avarehoiiseman, for the mere 
purpose of being safely kept : or by way of pledge or lien : or liires 
a house, a horse, or land, or plate, or any chattel : or finds 
valuable goods : in these and other cases he has the mere Right 
of Possession of the various things : and he can bring an action 
against atiy one who deprives him of their possession. But he 
has no Right to use* the goods except in the way, and for the 
specific purpose forAvhich they were delivered to him. He has, 
therefore, only a specific Right to hold them : and not the absolute 
ownership in them, to deal with them in any way he pleases 

Some of the most subtle and important doctrines in Economics 
are based entirely on the distinction between Right of Property 
and Right of Possession 

Application of the Positive and Negative Signs to Proper^ 

20. Economic Quantities, or Economic Rights, are, then of 
three distinct orders — 

(1) Rights or Property in some material thing which has 
been already ac(iuired 

(2) Rights or Property in Labor or Services 

(3) Rights or Ih’operfcy in something which is only to he 
acquired at some future time 

Now we observe that the First and the Third of the Economic 
Quantities, or Rights, enumerated above are Inverse, or Opposite, 
to each other. Property, like Janus, has two faces placed back to 
back. It regards the Past and the Future.^ We may buy and 
sell a Right to a thing which has already been acquired in time . 

^8ee Mwjrvi, L, 197, on JJroita Futures 
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past : and we may also buy and sell a Right to a thing which is 
only to he acquired in time* future 

Now it is one of the innumerable applications of Ihc Alge- 
braical Signs 4- and — , that if any point in time bo taken as 0, 
then Time before this epoch, and time after tliis epoch are denoted 
by the opposite signs + and — : which sign is used to denote 
either Time being a matter of pure convention 

Let us denote Time present by 0 : Time as + ; and Time 
future by — 

It will then be represented thus — 

+ 5, + 4, 4“ 3, + 2, 4" L — I» — 2, — 3, — 4, — 5. &c., &c. 
and it is evident that the Totality of Tijno from any year preceding 
the given era 0, to any year subsequent to the given era, will be 
the sum of the Positive and Negative years 

Thus, if we take the Christian era as 0 : years before it as 
Positive : and years after it as Negative : then the total period 
from the foundation of Rome to the present time will be + 753 
years, together with — 1833 ycai*s, or 2643 years altogether 

Hence the products which have already been acquired in the 
Past, or Positive years, may be termed Positive Products : and 
the products which are to be acquired in tlio Future, or Negative 
yejtfs, may be termed Negative Products 

Now. in all mathematical and physical sciences it is invariably 
the custom to denote similar Quantities, but of opposite Qualities, 
by the opposite signs + and — 

Hence, as a matter of simple convenience, and following the 
invariable custom in mathematical and physical science, if we 
denote Property in a product w'hich has been already acquired in 
time past as Positive ; we may, as a mark of distinction, denote 
Property in a product which is only to be acquired in time futurey 
as Negative 

Now Property in a thing w’'hich has already come into pos- 
session in time past is Corporeal Property : and as we have 
assumed above time past as positive. Corporeal Property may be 
, termed a Positive Economic Quantity: and as Property in a 
thing to be acquired at future time is Incorporeal Property, 
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and as we have above denoted tima future as negative : Incorporeal 
Property may bo aptly designated as a Negative Economic 
Quantity 

And as in all matliematical and physical sciences, the whole 
Science comprehends both Positive Quantities and Negative 
Quantities ; so the whole Science of Economics comprehends both 
Positive Economic Quantities and Negative Economic Quantities : 
both Corporeal Property and I ncorporeal Property 

By this means we double the field of Economics as usually 
treated : and wo do in Economics what those have done in the 
various mathematical and pdiysical sciences who introduced 
Negative Quantities into them 

By this means we are enabled to obtain the solution of pro- 
blems Avhich have hitherto baffled all Economists: and it is by 
this means only, that the Theory of Credit can be explained 

On the Theory of the Value o/Land 

21. We shall now show the great practical importance of 
applying the Positive and Negative signs to Property : and of 
denoting the Bight to a Property in things which have already 
come into possession as Poi<ilive : and the Bight or Property to 
things Avhich will only come into possession at some futurd time 
as Negative, Because many specie.s of Property are of a mixed 
nature ; that is, the entire Property in them consists partly of 
Corporeal Property and partly of Incorporeal Property 

Pro[)crty in Land is the highest Property of all : and to 
understand the nature of Property in Land is the grammar of 
Property in general 

Suppose that we saw a piece of Land on which there were 
actually existing i^roducts of the Value of £3,000. Suppose that 
W’c wished to purchase that piece of Land. Would the owner of 
the Land be content to sell it to us for £3,000 ? Most assuredly 
not. He would say that though there were only products of the 
value of £8,000 on the land in actual existence at the present time, 
yet that the Land would produce a similar amount of products to 
the end of time. He would say that we must purchase not only 
the right to the existing products of the land, but also the Right 
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to the annual products of the land to the end of time — that is 
an infinite series of future products whicli will only come into 
existence year by year 

Thus Property in Land consists of two . perfectly distinct 
parts : the Right to the products which have already come into 
existence : and the Right to the products which loill only come 
into existence ‘m future 

Thus Property in Land may be conveniently denoted thus — 

Existing products of the land (+ £3,000) : together with 
(— £3,000, — £3,000, — £3,000 .... for ever) 

Where tlie Positive Sign denotes the products which have 
.already come into existence : and the Negative Sign denotes 
the products which will only come into existence year by year 
for ever 

But though the yearly products of the land will only come into 
existence at future intervals of time, the Right, or Pro])erty, to 
them when they do come into existence is Present : and it may 
be bought and sold like any material chattel, like a watch, or a 
horse. That is to say, ejich of these annual products for ever has 
a Present Value : and the purchase money of the land is simply 
the Sum of the Present Values of this infinite series of future 
products 

Ag^n, although this series of future products is infinite, a 
simpie Algebraical formula shows that it has a finite limit : and 
that finite limit depends chiefly on the usual average Rate of 
Interest. When the usual average Rate of Interest is 3 ])er cent., 
the theoretical value of the land would be about 33 times its 
annual value. Consequently, of the total value of land, one part 
only is Corporeal ; the remaining 32 parts are Incorporeal 

Now when a purchaser lias bought an estate in land, it may 
be said without any great metaphor, that it owes him a series of 
-annual payments for ever. Because he only bought it on the 
belief or expectation, that it would yield these profits. Hence, we 
may call the Right to receive the future iirofits of the laud the 
Credit of the land. And by tlie notation we have adopted, it is a 
Negative Economic Quantity 

• Thus the purchase of an estate in land is simply the purchase 
of a perpetual Annuity 
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Every Sum of Money is Equivalent io the Sum of the Present 
Values of an Infinite Series of Future Payments 

22. The inv/istigation of the Theory of the Value of Laud 
demonstrates a proposition of great importance in Ec'ononiics 

It is seen tliat the £1(M),0()0 given to purchase the estate in 
land expected to produce £;I,000 a year, is in reality the Sum of 
the Kiglits to its future products for ever. Each annual product 
has a Present Value : and the Value of the land is simply the 
Hum of this infinite series of Present Values 

But the same is evidently true of every sum of money. Hence 
every sum of money is not onlyecpial in value to a certain (pmntity 
of material goods : or to a certain quantity of services : but also 
to a Perpetual Annuity 

An Annuity is the Eight to receive a series of future ])aymcnts. 
The lowest form of an Annuity is the Eight to receive a single 
future payment : such as a Bank Note, a Ghe(jue, or a Bill of 
Exchange. The highest form is the Right to receive an infinite 
series of future payments : such as the Land or the Funds. And 
there may be also the Eight to receive a limited iiimiber of future 
payments intermediate between the other two : wliich' is called a 
Terminable Annuity 

Hence an Annuity, or the Right to receive a series of future 
payments, is an Economic Quantity, which maybe bought owsold, 
or exchanged : or whose Value may be measured in money : like 
any material chattel 

As when a sum of Money is given to purchase Land ; or the 
Funds : or Municipal or other Obligations, such as Railway 
Debentures 

Ho an Annuity may be paid to secure a certain sum of money 
at a given time ; or on a given contingency : such as a life or 
fire insurance 

It is thus seen that Economics comprehends Three great 
departments : (1) Material things : (2) Personal Qualities : (3) 
Annuities 

The first school of Economists restricted their attention to 
the first of these departments : and refused to take any notice of 
the other two ; Adam Smith, J. B. Say, and J. S. Mill have given 
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much attention to the second : and treated Labor as a marketable 
commodity : they have also noticed the existence of the third 
department, but they never made any attempt to exhibit the 
commerce in Eights. And yet at the present „day it is the most 
extensive of any : because it comprehends the whole Theoly of the 
Value of Land : the Funds ; Mercantile Credit : Banking : the 
Foreign Exchanges : Shares in Commercial Companies : and all 
other Incorporeal Wealth 

Personal Credit — A successful Trader is an Economic ' 
Quantity Analogous to the Land 

23. Now a person exercising any profitable business or pro- 
fession is an Economic Quantity exactly analogous to Land 

The Land has produced profits in the past, but it has equal 
capacity to produce profits in future 

So a merchant or a professional man may have accumulated a 
quantity of Money as the fruits of his skill, industry, and ability 
in the past. But over and above his accumulated Money, he has 
the same skill, industry, and ability to earn profits in the future. 
His capacity to earn profits in the future is exactly the same as- 
liis capacity to have earned profits in the past. And of course he 
has the Eight or Property in his expected profits of the future 
And? he may trade in two ways : he may trade with tlie Money 
he hris already acquired, the profits of the past ; or he may trade 
by purchasing goods by giving in excliange for them the Eight, 
or Property, to demand payment at a future time out of the 
profits he expects to earn in the future 

Personal Character used to trade in this Avay as Purchasing 
Power is termed Credit. And as we have seen that Anything 
which has Purchasing Power is Wealth : it follows that Money 
and Credit are equally Wealth 

But it is evident that Money and Credit are Inverse and 
Opposite to each other. Hence if Money is a Positive Economic 
Quantity, Credit is a Negative Economic Quantity 

All Annuities are Negative Economic Quantities 

• 24. Hence it is seen tliat all Annuities or Eights to receive 
a series of future payments : whether the Eight be to receive a 
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isingle future payment : or a limited or an infinite number of 
them , are Negative Economic Quantities 

These Negative Economic Quantities comprehend all Mercan- 
tile and Banking. Credit : such as Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of 
Exchange, and all Instruments of Credit : Exchequer Bills : Navy 
Bills : Dividend Warrants, &c. : the Land : the Funds : termin- 
able Annuities : Shares in Commercial Companies : the Goodwill 
of a business : a professional Practice ; Copyrights : Patents : 
Tolls : Ferries : Market Rights : Advowsons : Benefices : Shoot- 
ings : Fisheries : Leaseholds : Policies of Insurance of different 
kinds : and many other valuable Rights : amounting in value to 
scores of thousands of Millions in this country : of which there 
is scarcely a notice in the usual text-books on Economics 


Gompectiis of ifie Totality of Property 


26. As Labor and Services perish in the very act of being 
performed, we may denote Property in them as Property in the 
present 

The other two kinds of Property are of continuous endurance, 
and may be transferred any inmiber of times ; and we may denote 
them thus — 

Property consists of 

Property in the Produce Present Property in the '^roducc 
of the Past Time of the Futurd'^ 


+ o 

Lands, Houses, &c. 

Money already earned by a 
Merchant 

Premises, Stock of goods in a 
shop 

Money already earned by a 
Professional man 

The printed copies of a Book, 

&c. 

Machines already made 

The Capital of a Commercial 
Company 


Annual Income for ever 

His Credit 

The Goodwill 

The Practice 

The Copyright 
The Patent 

The Shares 

Annuities of all sorts ; The 
Funds : Tolls : Ferries”: 
Ground Rents, &c. 
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Now each kind of Property may be bought and sold : and is 
therefore Wealth : as declared 1,300 years ago in Roman Law. 
By including both Species of Property under the term Wealth 
we double the field of Economics, as usually treated : and give 
it the same extension that introducing Negative Quantities does 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 

Wealth in Economics is an Exchangeable Right 

26 . It follows from the preceding considerations, that the 
true definition of Wealth in Economics is an Exchangeable 
Right 

Now there are Three kinds of Rights, or Property, which can 
be bought and sold : or whose Value can be measured in Money 

I. Corporeal or Material Property or Rights. There may 
be the Right or Property in some specific material substance 
which has already come into existence : and has come into the 
actual possession of tlie owner. This Species of Property in 
Roman and English Law is termed Corporeal Property : because 
it is the Right to certain specific cor2)us. It is also called 
Material Property : because it is the right to certain specific Matter. 
Hence we term this Species of Proj)erty Corporeal or Material 
Wealth* 

n. Immaterial Property. The Property which a man has 
in his OAvn mental and intellectual Qualities : in his own Labor : 
or in his capacity to render any sort of service. As Smith says — 
“ The Property which every man has in his own Labor, as it is 
the original foundation of all other property, so it is the most 
sacred and inviolable ” 

Now a person may se ll the Right to demand some Labor or 
Service fromjiim. As all these services, though they require 
some bodily instrument to give efiect to them, are in reality, 
operations of the mind, we may call tliein Immaterial Property : 
or Immaterial Wealth : as J. B. Say, the French Economist 
does 

III. Incorporeal Property. There is lastly a third kind of 
property, or Right, wholly separated and severed from any specific 
corjous, or matter in possession. It may either be in the possession 
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of some one else at the present time : and may only come into 
our possession at some future time : or it may be even not in 
existence at the present time 

Thus we may diavc the Right, or Property, to demand a sum 
of money from some person at some future time. Tliat sum of 
money may no doubt be in existence at the present time : but it 
is not in our possession : it may not even be in the present 
possession of the person bound to pay it. It may pass through 
any number of hands before it is paid to us. But yet our Right 
to demand it at the proper time is present and existing, and we 
may sell or transfer that Right to any one else for Money 

We may also have the Right to something which is not yet 
even in existence ; but will only come into existence at a future 
time 

Thus those who possess lands, cattle, fruit trees, &c., have 
the Right, or Property, in their future produce. This produce is 
not in existence at the present time : it will only come into 
existence at a future time : but the Right, or Property, to it when 
it does come into existence is present and existing : and may be 
bought and sold like the Right to any material product. This 
species of property is called in Roman Law and English Law, 
Incorporeal Property : because it is a Right, but separated from 
any specific corim^. Hence it is called Incorporeal Wealth 
But all tliese three different kinds of Rights possess the 
Quality of Exchangeability ; they can all be equally bought and 
sold, or exchanged : the value of each of them can be measured 
in money : they are all equally merchandise, or articles of 
commerce. '^Fhey arc each therefore, Pecimia, Res, Bona, Merx; 

TTpayixaTa, oikos, overta dyaOd, &C. *. gOOds, chattels, 
merchandise, vendible commodities, wealth : in the jurisprudence of 
all nations' 

' And as it is the Quality of Exchangeability which alone 
constitutes anything Wealth : and is the sole Quality which 
Economics regards : it follows that all these Three kinds of Rights 
are equally Wealth in Economics. And all the fundamental 
Concepts and Definitions, and all the Laws of Economics must be 
* enlarged and generalised, so as to comprehend indifferently the 
^Exchanges of these three orders of Rights 
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On the Meaning of Persona in Roman Law 

27. It will be very useful to understand the meaning of 
Persona in Roman Law 

The word Persona means any single pei’soii, or any society of 
persons, who can enjoy and exercise Rights : and who are subject 
to perforin Duties 

Thus in a Partnership each individual member is a Persona : 
but q-lso the Partnership is a Persona: quite separate and distinct 
from its individual members 

Hence each member of the Partnership can buy and sell with 
the Partnership as a separate individual 

So a Joint Stock Company is a Persona^ and when the 
individual members pay their money to it, the property in the 
money is gone from them individually, and ^'ests in the Company 
ns a Persona 

The separate members can buy and sell with the Company as 
with a separate individual 

And the Company has Rights and Duties (juite separate from 
its separate membei’s 

So the State is a Persona quite separate from its individual 
citizens; and they can lend money to the State as a separate 
person » 

So e\^‘ry Municipal or Incorporated body is a Persona, quite 
separate from the individual (htizens 

The Ihirson of the parish is the Persona who has tlie Right to 
1 ‘eceive certain dues for performing religious duties : and this 
Right is termed a lienefice 

Thus a Persona may be defined as a centre of Rights and 
Duties 

Many separate individuals may make up one juridical Persona; 
and one individual may combine several Pcrsoim or legal 
characters 

Thus Cicero says^— “ Itaque .... tres personas sustineo 
summ^ lequan imitate, rneam, adversarii, judicis ” 

“ Thvs I sustain three characters with the greatest equanimity, 
yiy own, my opponents, and the judge? s ” 

•Z>e Oratore, II. 24. See also Mayaz, I. 204, on Persons 
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Thus one individual may be the executor of one person : the 
trustee of another: tlie guardian of another. In each of these- 
characters he is a separate Persoua, with a distinct set of Rights 
and Duties. And die may buy and sell, or exchange with himself, 
in these separate Perso)m^ or characters. Hence all exchanges* 
take place between separate person(R 

When an individual combines several Personm it is a funda- 
mental principle that he may act in each Persona, as a separate 
individual ; which leads sometimes to somewhat curious con- 
sequences 

He may not only buy and sell with himself : but he may 
come into legal collision with himself in consequence of fulfilling* 
these several characters, of which we may give an amusing 
instance — 

■ The right of salmon fishingjs a sore subject with Scotch 
littoral proprietors. Salmon is claimed as a royal fish in Scotland. 
On oue occasion a great Scottish proprietor found himself in 
collision with the Crown on the subject of salmon fights, Ther 
action was against the President of the Board of Trade. But in 
the whirligig of politics, the noble Duke found himsedf President- 
of, the Board of Trade : so that the Duke as a great salmon pro- 
prietor, found himself suing himself as President of the Board of 
Trade, and guaidian of the interests of the Crown 

It is not unusual for Indian Officials to be the heads of 
different offices, and many amusing stories are told of them finding* 
themselves in collision with themselves as to the Rights and 
Duties of their several Offices : and of hostile correspondence they 
carry on with themselves in their separate Personce 

Sir ff'homas Fairer has supplied mo with a tragi-comic 
example of this principle. — “ There was a Treasurer in one of the 
West Indian Islands who was also AttorneyGeneral. As Treasurer 
he committed peculation, and was prosecuted by the Governor. 
The lawyers being scarce he applied for leave to draw his own 
indictment : obtained leave : drew the indictment ; received a fee 
•for it ; and was convicted on it ” 

So a clergyman may read the marriage service at his own 
marriage in the personae of clergyman and bridegroom „ 

So when a Railway company carries materials for its own uscy 
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it is both its own carrier and its own customer. It takes the 
money out of one drawer as expenditure, and puts it into another 
drawer as profits 

It has sometimes happened that a magistra^te has unwittingly 
committed a breach of the law, and in his Persona of magistrate 
he has publicly fined himself in his Persona of culprit 

On one occasion a young friend of mine was a candidate for 
the Civil Service. He required to produce a testimonial from a 
householder that he was of good character, and the householder 
required to produce a testimonial from a J.P. that ho was of good 
character. In my persona of householder I gave a testimonial to 
the candidate : and in my 'persona of J.P. I gave a testimonial 
to myself in my persona of householder 

So one individual may be both a Creditor and a Debtor, He 
is an active agent as regards his Debtor ; and a passive agent as 
regards Im Creditor 

But his Creditor may put his Debt against him into circula- 
tion. When it is presented to him for payment he buys up the 
Eight of action against himself. He thus becomes both Creditor 
to himself and Debtor to himself 

This is called Confusio in Eoman Law, and will be considered 
more at length hereafter 

On the meaning of Res in Roman Law 

28 . As Persona means any person, single or corporate, which 
can enjoy and exercise Eights : and is subject to perform Duties : 
so Res in Roman Law came to mean anything whatever which 
can be the subject of a Eight . 

Thus Material Things are the subjects of Eights, or Property 
and they are termed Res Corporales : Eights 

clothed with a corpus 

The word Res in Latin is one of a class which in archaic 
Eoman jurisprudence meant exclusively material things 
’ Thus Cicero says' — “ Erat Res in pecore et locorum posses- 
sionibus, ex quo pecuniosi et locupletes vocabautur — in the tiino 
qf Romulus 

» De Sejtublkd, II., 9*X4 : {compare Plutarch, Q, Pbman, xv.) 
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“ Wealth then consisted in cattle and land, whence they were 
called cattled men and landed men ” 

But also a person may have the Eight to receive some pay- 
ment or profit at a future time 

The future payment or profit may not have come into 
possession : or it may not yet even have come into existence : but 
yet the Eight to it has a present existence 

These Abstract Eights to receive future payments, or profits, 
are termed Res Incorporales in Eoman Law : because they are 
Eights : but not clothed with any corpus 

In recent times these Incoi-poreal Eights have increased in 
magnitude and multiplied in kind to an enormous extent in our 
present state of civilisation : and increased at a much greater 
ratio than Corporeal Property 

Res in later Eoman jurisprudence was enlarged to mean any- 
thing whatever to whicli a person has a right. Now a man has a 
Eight or Property in his own Labor : and ho can sell the Eight 
to demand some Labor or Service from him to some one else : and 
so that other person acquires the Eight to demand so much Labor 
or Service from him : hence Labor and Services arc the subjects 
of Eights ; and therefore they are expressly included under Res 
in Roman I^aw 

Moreover, a person has the Right to enjoy his character 
uninjured ; hence Personal Character is a jus in rem : and a 
person whose character was attacked had an Actw in rem 

A banker\s or a merchant’s Personal Credit is a part of his 
Purchasing Power, or Wealth : just as the Labor of the working 
man is part of his Purchasing Power, or Wealth.: and it is just as 
great a crime to rob a banker or a merchant of his Personal Credit 
as to rob him of his money. Hence Personal Credit is Res. 
And a banker or a merchant whose Credit is wrongfully attacked 
has an Actio in rem 

Jurisprudence is the Science of Rights 

29 . Several eminent Jurists have observed that Jurisprudence 
is the Science which treats exclusively about Eights. When a 
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person has the Property in anything, it is necessarily implied 
that every one else is prohibited from infringing his Right of 
enjoying his Property uninjured. And if any one infringes this 
legal Right, the Proprietor has an action jigainst the wrongdoer 
Jurisprudence consists in ascertaining, defining, protecting 
and transferring Rights. Ortolan observes that Jurisprudence 
has nothing to do Avith the things themselves, but only with the 
Rights to them. And Lord Mackenzie says* — “ Natural Philosophy 
considers things according to their physical properties : Law 
regards them as th6 objects of Rights 

On Injury {Injuria) is the infringement of a Legal Right. 
In all actions for damages the action is not for the damage done 
to the thing itself : but for the infringement of the owner’s 
Right to enjoy the thing itself in a perfect state 

If I drive ray carriage against the carriage of another person 
and damage it : the action does not lie for the damage done to 
the carriage itself : but for the infringement of the owner s legal 
Right to enjoy the carriage in a perfect state 

If there is no legal Right in the object there can be no Injury, 
or Infringement of a Legal Right : and therefore no Jtight of 
action 

In many cases one person may damage another person’s Pro- 
perty without any Injury, or Infringement of a Legal Right. If 
one person keeps an hotel or a shop, another person may set up a 
rival hotel or shop ; and draw away custom from his rival. This 
may be a damage done to the Property of the first person : but it 
is not an Injury, or the Infringement of a legal Right. Because 
one person has as much Right to set up an hotel or a shop as 
another : and the public has the Right to go to wliich liotel or 
shop they please 

So if one person writes a book on any subject, any other 
person has an equal Right to write a better book on the same 
subject if he can : and so he may damage the sale of the first ; 
but it is no Injury, or Infringement of a legal Riglit. The public 
has the right of choice between the rival books, and if it chooses 
to prefer one to the other it is no injury 

In these and innumerable other cases of a similar nature, the 
1 Homan LaWy p. 64 
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damage done is termed dammm ahsqm wjiirid : because it is a 
damage done, bat it is not the infringement of a legal Right,, 
and it is not a ground of a Right, of action 

So a banker’s, a merchant’s, or a trader’s mercantile character, 
or Credit as it is termed, is his Property ; which he has the Right 
to enjoy uninjured : it is a Jus in rem : and if any one spreads 
slanderous reports about it, which damages his Purchasing Power, 
or Wealth, it is a serious Injury, or Infringement of a legal 
Right : and is the ground for an action 

Economics, or Commerce, is the Science of the Exchanges of 

Eights 

30. We have found that the true meaning of Wealth in 
Economics is an Exchangeable Right : and that there are three 
orders of these Exchangeable Riglits : hence these tliree orders of 
Rights may be exchanged in Six different ways 

1. ' The Right, or Property, in a material thing may be 
cxchr.nged for the Right, or Pi’operty, in another material thing 

As when the Property in so much gold is exchanged for the 
Property in so much corn, or cattle, timber, jewelry, &c. 

2. The Right, or Property, in a material thing may ])e 
exchanged for the Right to demand so much Labor or Service 

As when tlie Property in so much gold is exchanged *for the 
Right to demand so much Labor in any form ^ 

3. The Right, or Property, in a material thing may be 
exchanged for the Right to an Abstract Right 

As when the Property in so much gold is exchanged for the 
Right to a Bank Note, Cheque, Bill of Exchange : the Funds, or 
any other Incorporeal Property 

4. The Right, or Property, in so much Labor, or Service, 
may be exchanged for the Right to demand so much Labor or 
Service from some one else 

As when persons agree to perform reciprocal services for each 
other, which are estimated as equivalent 

5. The Right, or Property, to demand so much Labor, or 
Service, may be exchanged for an abstract Right 

As when Labor or Service of any kind is paid for in Banfe^ 
Notes, Cheques, or Bills 
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. 6. The Eight or Property, in one abstract Eight may be 
exchanged for the Eight or Property in another abstract Eight 

As when a banker buys, or discounts, a Bill of Exchange, 
which is an abstract Eight, by giving in cxclitinge for it a Credit 
in his books, termed in banking language a Deposit, which is 
another abstract Eight 

Or a publisher buys the Copyright of a work by giving Bills 
•of Exchange for it 

Thus it is seen tliat all Exchanges are of Eights against 
Eights : and these Six kinds of Exchange constitute Commerce 
in all its forms and varieties : or the Science of Pure Economics 

Rpphj to the Dogma of the Economisls that Immaterial and 

Incorporeal Quantities are not to le admitted to he Wealth 

81 . We have shown that the Economists steadfastly refused 
to admit that Labor and Credit are Wealth : bet^ause they alleged 
that to term them Wealth, would be to maintain that Wealth can 
be created out of Nothing 

But we have also shown that ancient writers unanimously 
held that Labor and Credit are Wealth — and that modern writers 
now also unanimously hold that Labor and Credit are Wealth — 
in total defiance of the dogma that Nothing can come out of 
Not?iing 

Of course the whole discussion turns on the meaning of 
Wealth. The Economists persisted in restricting the term to 
material things only, and certainly no one thinks of maintaining 
that material things can be created of nothing 

But we have shown that it is contrary to the recognised laws 
of Natural Philosophy to admit that the essence of Wealth con- 
sists in Exchangeability, and then to restrict it to material 
Exchangeable Quantities only. The ancients were inliiiitely more 
•scientific. As soon as they recognised that Exchangeability is 
the essence of Wealth, with true Philosophy, they included every- 
thing whatever which is Exchangeable under the term Wealth 

Adam Smitli burst the bonds of the narrow and niiscicntific 
•dogma of the Economists, and recognised three orders of Ex- 
changeable Quantities as Wealth and Capital : in which he has 
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been followed by J. B. Say and J. S. Mill ; and all modern 
Economists of repute 

Nevertheless there arc still some people who feel a difficulty 
on the subject : and are somewhat startled at the idea that Wealth 
can be created out of Nothing. We shall see what a facile answer 
can be given to the dogma of the Economists by the consideratioii& 
we have presented 


The real difficulty which impedes the true apprehension of the 
subject, is very similar to that wliieh for a long time obstructed 
the reception of the Newtonian Theory of Gravitation on the 
Continent 

It had long been laid down as an incontrovertible dogma, thal 
a body cannot act where it is not 

When, therefore, the Newtonian doctrine of central forces 
was published, showing that the motions of the planets may all be 
accounted for by certain forces emanating from the sun and 
themselves, the opponents of the system maintained that it 
violated tlie fundamental dogma that a body cannot act where it 
is not. And several of the most eminent continental mathe- 
maticians, Leibniz, Huygens, the Bernouillis, and the JFrench 
mathematicians who were all followers of the Cartesian vortices, 
long refused to receive the Newtonian Theory of Gravitation on 
that account 

A similar difficulty is at the root of the unwillingness of the 
Economists and some modern writers to admit Labor and Credit 
to be Wealth 

Many thousands of years ago a materialistic philosophy spmug 
up on the banks of the Ganges. Kapila is said to have been the 
author of the Sankhya Philosophy, and to have invented the 
dogma that Nothing can come out of Nothing, in order to disprove 
the existence of a Deity. This Philosophy migrated from the 
banks of the Ganges to those of the Ilissus and the Tiber : and 
is familiar to us under the names of Leucippus, Anaxagoras, 
Parmenides, Epicurus, Lucretius, and scores of others 

' li 

The fundamental dogma of Lucretius, the hierophant of the 
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materialistic philosophy, is that No Thing can come out of 
Nothing 

“Nullam Rem e Nihilo gigni divinitus unquam ” ' 

‘‘ The Deity never yet made Any Thing out of Nothing 
“ Nil igitur fieri de Nile posse fateiidumst ” « 

“ It must therefore he allowed that Nothing can he created out 
of Nothing ” 

Moreover, that No Thing can go back into Nothing 
“ Hue accedit uti quaeque in sua Corpora riirsiim 
Dissolvat Natura, neque ad Nihilum interimat Res ® 

“ Hence it follotvs that Nature resolves all things into their 
own elements : and does not destroy Things into Nothing ” 

Nulliua exitium patitur Natura videri ’* * 

** Nature does not suffer the annihilation of anything to he 
seen 

Immortali sunt Natura praedita certe 
Haud igitur possunt ad Nilum qunsque reverti ^ 

They are^ therefore^ endowed ivith an immortal nature. 
Therefore things cannot revert into Nothing ’’ 

“ JIaud igitur redit ad Nihilum Res ulla, sed omnes 
Discidio redeuut iu corpora inateriai ” ® 

“ Therefore^ No Thing can go hack into Nothing : hut all 
when destroyed return into the elements of matter 

“ Haud igitur penitus pereunt quiecunqne videntur 
Quando alid ex alio reficit Natura, iiec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutum alieiia ” ^ 

“ Therefore visible things do ml altogether perish when Nature 
remakes one thing out of another^ nor does she suffer any Thing to 
he produced unless aided hy the destruction of another ” 

And this is the constant refrain of the Lucretian Philosophy : 
that No Thing can be created out of Nothing: and that No 
Thing can go back into Nothing 

^De Berum Natunl, I., 151 * Ihid., 205 s Ibid,, I., 210 

* Ihid,, I., 224 6 Ihid,, I.i 236 e Ibid., I., 248 7 Ibid., I., 262 
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Nunc age Res quoiuam docui non posse creari 
De Nihilo, ncqiie item genitas ad Nil revocari * 

Now, come, since I have taught that Things cannot he created 
out of Nothing, ne more than when once inodmed can they he 
reduced into Nothing ” 

“ At qiioniam supcra docni Nil posse creari 
De Nihilo, neque quod genitumst ad Nil revocari 
Esse imrnortali Primordia corpore debcnt ” - 
“ But since I have taught above that Nothing cmi be created 
out of Nothing : and that what is once produced cannot be called 
bach into Nothing, the elements must be endowed loith immortal 
bodies ” 

And this is the very doctrine that physicists maintain to the 
present day. Chemists delight to expatiate to their audiences on 
the indestructibility of all things. How seeming destruction is 
merely the dissolution of atoms under their present combinations : 
to re-appear in forms and new combinations in perpetual suc- 
cession 

The fallacy upon which the Lucretian Philosophy makes 
shipwreck, so far as regards Economics, is now evident. Lucretius 
throughout assumes that Nulla Res is the same as Nihil 

Lucretius was a sublime poet, but he was not a Jurist. He 
had no idea of Res meaning anything but a material object, as it 
did in early Latin and Jurisprudence. He had no idea that the 
Jurists had extended Res to include both Labor and Credit. And 
thus the doctrine that ex nihilo nihil fit falls to the ground 

On Immaterial Quantities as Res or Wealth 

81. IT. But Economics and Law confound the best settled 
doctrines of the sages of Eld 

It is true that many Economists have declared that man can 
create nothing, and that all Wealth comes from the earth. But 
Smith, Say, Senior, Mill, and all Economists of note now 

1 De Her, Aof,. I., 265 
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unanimously class Personal Qualities as Wealth : and Labor as a 
vendible Commodity 

x\ll modern Economists of note are now agreed that the 
ancients were right in holding Exchangeability to*be the' sole essence 
and principle of Wealth ; that whatever can be bought and sold^ 
or exchanged ; or whose value can be measured in money : is 
Wealth. Twenty-two centuries ago the author of the Biyxias 
iiTefragably proved that Knowledge is Wealth 

Knowledge, therefore, by the very generality of the definition, 
and by the consent of every Economist of note, is Wealth. And 
where does knowledge come from ? And what is it formed out 
of ? Does it come from the earth ? And is it formed out of the 
materials of the globe ? All that we know is that knowledge 
originates in the mind. Knowledge is formed in the mind : by 
great Labor very often. But is it formed out of the materials of 
the mind ? And if so, what is the Mind composed of ? Does it 
cjmc from the earth ? And are we to have an atomic theory of 
the mind and of Knowledge ? Will some metaphysical Dalton 
revive the doctrine of Lucretius and the Stoics that Knowledge 
and the Human Mind arc composed of indestnictiblo primordial 
atoms ? 

TToXXci rd Seivdy kov 8€V dvOpwirov Seivorepov ttcAci 

But tills same Knowledge — whence cometh it ? What is it ? 
WhitHer goeth it ? 

We know not — do our readers ? Nathcless, it is Wealth : and, 
therefoi’e, it is within the domain of the Economist, lb may be 
bought and sold : it may be valued in money : it is the product 
of Labor : it may be handed down from age to age : like any 
material chattel 

The acquisition of Knowledge is the acquisition of Wealth : 
and the loss of Knowledge is the loss, or destruction, of Wealth. 
And is the loss or destraction of Knowledge the dissolution of 
indestructible primordial atoms ? 

Here then we have vast masses of Wealth; and the question 
is — where does it come from ? And what is it composed of ? 
And there can be but two answers to the question. Either 
Knowledge is composed of indestructible primordial atoms, or it 
is not. If it he so, then the formation of Knowledge is not the 
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creation of Wealth out of Nothing^. But unless we are prepared 
to admit that — and wlio is ? — the formation of Knowledge must 
be the creation of Wealth out of Nothing : and the loss or destruc- 
tion of Knowledge must be the Decreation, the Annihilation, or 
the return of Wealth into Nothing 

Every one knows tliat Trade Secrets are a most valuable form 
of Wealth. As one example of this, out of thousands, we may 
take a case which was before the Scotch Courts some years ago^ 
In the 17 til century, a person named Anderson discovered a way 
of making pills, which soon became very popular. The secret of 
making these pills has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and has been a constant source of Wealth to the 
possessors of it. Some years ago the possessor of it became 
bankrupt, and his creditors claimed the right of having it given 
up to them, as part of the bankrupt’s assets. The pills have been 
analysed in vain, and the secret of their composition has never 
been able to be discovered 

Now here is a manifest case of a trade secret — Knowledge — 
being Wealth : and where did this Wealth, or Knowledge, come 
from ? And Avhat is it composed of ? Did it come from the 
earth ? And is it composed of the materials of the globe ? And 
yet it has been handed down as an heirloom from age to age. If 
the owner of the secret died without divulging it,. there would be 
a manifest loss of Wealth, and what would become of it ift that 
case ? Would it be resolved into undying atoms ? 

Now, Knowledge is Wealth — and Knowledge is a Res. And 
here wc have enormous masses of Res — which are created out of 
Nothing— and if lost, may go back into Nothing. This is one 
example which entirely overthrows the doctrine of Lucretius and 
the Pliysical Philosophers, that No Thing can be created out of 
Nothing : and tliat No Thing can go back into Nothing 

The doctrines of those Economists who maintain that all 
Wealth comes from the earth, and is formed out of the materials 
of the globe, are also overthrown ; and who maintain that man 
can create No Thing. For here we have vast masses of Wealth 
which do not come from the earth : and are created by man 

Hence it is evident that there is another source of Wealth 
besides the earth : namely, the Human Mind 
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On Incorporeal Quantities as Res, or Wealth 

81, III. But the tliird Order of Economic Quantities — 
'Abstract Rights — do not originate in the Earth, nor yet in the- 
Mind. And here again Lucretius is at fault. * For he says that 
there is No Thing besides the Void whicli is separated from some 
corj)us 

“ Omnis ut est igitur per se Natura duabus 
‘‘ Consistit Rebus : nam Corpora sunt et Inane ” ^ 

“ Therefore all Nature as it existSy is constituted of two Things : 
for there are Corporeal Things and there is the Void ” 

“ Praeterea nihil est quod possis dicere ab omni 
Corpore sejunctum : secretumque esse ab Inane 
Quod quasi tertia sit numero Natura reperta 

Besides y there is Nothing tvkich you could say is separated 
from any Body^ — and distinct from the Void : ivhich tvouldy as it 
wercy count as the discovery of third Nature ” 

Et facere et fungi sine Corpore Nulla potest Res ” ^ 

** And No Thing can act and function wiihout a Body” 

‘‘ Ergo prseter Inane et Corpora, tertia per se 
Nulla potest Rerum in numero Natura relinqui 
Neo»qua3 sub sensus cadat ullo tempore nostros 
IJec ration e anirai quam quisquam possit apisci ” ^ 

Therefor By besides the Void and Bodies no third Nature can be 
left to be counted among Things which can either be recognised by the 
sensesy or which any one can grasp by the reason of his mind ” 

From these lines it is clear that Lucretius did not apprehend 
the nature of Rights of action, Debts, Bills of Exchange, and 
other kinds of Incorpor’eal Property : or he would have found it 
necessary to modify this part of his Philosophy 

Jurists of all nations unanimously class Incorporeal Quantities, 
or Abstract Rights, under the terms Res, Pecuniciy BonUy Merx : 
)(pyiiaTa, irpay/iara, oIkos, ovata, dyaOd, ovala d<f>dvT)^ : Goods : 
Chattels : Merchandise : Vendible Commodities : Incorporeal 
Things : Incorporeal Wealth 
• I De Her. Nat., I., 419 a IhU., L, 430 

*/6W.,I.,445 


^Ihid., L, 443 
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If Lucretius had shown his poem before he published it, to 
his friend Cicero, he would liavc smiled. He would have taken a 
Bill of Exchange out of his desk, and said — “ My friend Lucretius, 
you say that No “Thing can exist separate from a Body, nor act 
nor function without a Body. Now my son is going to Athens 
to-morrow to attend his classes, and as it would not be safe for 
him to carry Money with him, I have got from my banker in 
the forum a Bill of Exchange on Athens. This Bill of Exchange 
is a simple Right of action — it is a Res — and yet it was created 
out of Nothing by my banker at my request. It is what we 
lawyers call a Res Incorporalis, which you maintain, cannot 
exist in the nature of things. When my son presents this bill to 
the banker at Athens, he will give him the sum for which it is 
payable. Therefore you sec that it acts and functions 'without a 
body : and hence, my friend, your doctrine that there is no third 
Thing in nature besides Bodies and the Void : and that No Thing 
can act and function without a Body : requires reconsideration. 
If you will conic to myself or to llortensins, and have a little 
chat with us, we will explain to you that in our law, Abstract 
Rights of many different sorts are termed Res Incorporales : and 
that these Abstract Rights can he bought and sold, and trans- 
ferred from one ])ersou to another with the utmost facility by 
word of mouth, without any Body. Thus, for example, if Titius 
is bound to pay .Junius a sum of money, and Junius wishes to 
transfer tliat Debt, or Right, to Lucius, the three parties meet 
together. Junius transfers his Right to Lucius by word of mouth, 
and Titius agrees by word of mouth to pay Lucius : the Right or 
Res — is as effectually transferred as a piece of money would be 
by manual delivery. And in a similar manner this Debt — 
Res — may be transferred any number of times in exchange for 
goods, and effect sales just like a piece of money. What then 
becomes of your doctrine that there can be no Res without a 
Body — ^and that a Res cannot act and function without a Body ? . 

In the case of this Bill which I hold in my hand, there is no 
doubt a piece of paper, but you must not think that the piece of 
paper is the Res — it is the Right of action written down on the 
paper which is the Res : and this Res equally exists whether it in 
written down on paper or not. I had a wondrous dream ' last 
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night; methought that in distant ages, many centuries hence, 
men will have acquired such marvelous powers, that they will be 
able to stretch wires from the most distant parts of the earth to 
each other, and by some magical agency of a ijaturc'of which I 
cannot form the most vague idea, they will be able to send 
messages to the most distant countries as speedily as by a flasli of 
lightning. How this is to be done is beyond me to conceive — 
unless peradventure men should succeed in taming the lightning 
to their wall, and bo able to compel it to do their bidding. 
Whether this vision wdll ever come true, is beyond our poor weak 
mortal powers to tell ; it lies in the knees of the Gods. But 
should such an incredible thing ever come to pass, men will be 
able to send Orders for the payment of Money to the furthest 
comers of the earth in a single second, just as easily as they do 
now by Bills of Exchange 

In such a case the Res, the Right of action, will be created 
out of Nothing ; and when it is paid the Res will be extinguished : 
it will be annihilated : it will go back into the Nothing from whence 
it came. I seriously advise you, my friend, to take back that 
part of your poem, and expunge that part of it, or you will have 
all the lawyers in the forum laughing at you^’ 

No^\^ all these Abstract Rights are Wealth — they are Res. 
They# are expressly termed Res Incorporales in Roman Law : 
Goods, Chattels, Incorporeal Chattels, Incorporeal Wealth in 
English Law. And what are they created out of ? Do they 
come from the materials of the globe ? And are they formed out 
of indestructible primordial atoms ? AVlien a Debt, or Res, is 
extinguished and annihilated, is it resolved into indestructibie 
atoms to reappear in another form? What then becomes of the 
doctrine that No Thing can be created out of Nothing ? And 
*that No Thing can go back into Nothing ? 

As a matter of fact 99 per cent, of the commerce in this 
country is carried on by means of these Circulating Debts — 
Circulating Res. And these Incorporeal Res have exactly the 
some effect on prices, and produce exactly the same effects, as an 
equal amount of gold and silver. What then becomes of tiie 
ftoctrine that No Thing can act and function without a Body ? 
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How is a Debt created ? By the mere consent of two Minds. 
By the mere fiat of the Human Will. When two persons have 
agreed to create a Debt — whence does it come ? Is it extracted 
from the material^ of the globe ? No ! it is a valuable product, 
created out of the Absolute Nothing by the mere fiat of the 
Human Will : and when it is extinguished it is a valuable product 
Recreated into Nothing, by the mere fiat of the Human Will 

Hence we now see that there is a third source of Wealth, 
besides the Earth and the Human Mind — namely the Human 
Will 

And by far the larger portion of Economic Quantities in this 
oountry are of this order — ^and merely the creation of the Human 
Will 

Thus, whereas Lucretius only recognised two species of Res — 
namely, Material Things, and the Yoid — there are in fact two 
other species — Knowledge, Labor, and Character, and Abstract 
Eights : and as both the last are now recognised as Wealth, all the 
supposed paradox of creating -Wealth out of Nothing, which so 
puzzled the Economists, and still does many at the present day, 
vanishes 

Credit in Economics is very much analogous to Gravity in 
Dynamics. Gravity is force pure and simple, dissociated from 
any material agency : and for some time some even eminent men 
felt a difficulty in believing in it for that reason. Now Credit is 
Exchangeability pure and simple, dissociated from Labor and 
Materiality : and, therefore, some persons even yet feel a difficulty 
in believing it to be Wealth. But Credit is Wealth in Economics, 
just as Gravity is Force in Dynamics 

We now perceive the advantage of removing all notions of 
Ijabor and Materiality from the definition of Wealth : and 
adopting Exchangeability — or Purchasing Power pure and 
simple, as the sole essence and principle of Wealth — ^and defining 
Wealth to be exclusively an Exchangeable Right 
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We now see the answer to the doctrine of the Economists that 
all Wealth must be material, and formed out of the materials of 
the globe : because No Thing can come out of Nothing 

We say that we are not concerned with Ma,teriab substances 
at all — ^but only with the Rights to them. Some philosophers 
deny the existence of a Deity : other philosophers deny the 
existence of matter : but no philosopher will ever have the hardi- 
hood to deny that men can Create — can Sell or Exchange — and 
can Annihilate — Rights. And we have now established that 
Wealth is nothing but Exchangeable Rights 

On the distincUon between Rights to Specific Things : or Jura in 
Rem or in Re — and Rights aejaimt Persons : or Jura in Personam 
or ad Rem 

82. We have now to notice a distinction between different 
kinds of Property, or Rights, of the most transcendant importance 
both in Jurisprudence and Economics 

Property, or Rights, arc of two sorts : — (1) The Property, or 
Rights, to some specific chattel ; termed in Law a Jus in Rem, 
or in Re : without being related to any one else : this Right is 
termed in Roman Law Dominium^ or Proprietas 

When a person has such a Property, or such a sole or exclusive 
Righliin any object of whatever nature, he can sell or transfer it 
to any one else. Money, cattle, timber, jewelry, and other 
material goods : labor and services : and a considerable number of 
Abstract Rights, but by no means all : arc subject to this kind of 
Property 

(2.) Property, or Rights, held in Contract or Obligation : 
that is, when a person Las not the Right to any specific chattel ; 
but only a Right against a Person to compel him to pay or do 
something. This Right is termed a Credit or a Debt. It is 
termed in Roman Law a Jus in Personam : or a Jus ad rem 
{ac^uirendam) 

A simple example of this kind , of Right is the Contract, or 
Obligation, of Debt. In this case the Creditor has no Right to 
£iny specific Money in the Debtor’s possession : the Debtor’s 
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money is his own absolute property : but the Creditor has only a* 
Right of action to compel the Debtor to pay him a sum of 
money, or to perform some service. And the Right of the 
Creditor against the Debtor exists whether the Debtor has any 
money to pay his Debt, or not 

To this class of Rights belong all Instruments of Credit : 
such as Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, and all 
Securities for money; the Funds: Municipal and Corporate 
Obligations ; Rents of all kinds : of houses, lands, copyrights, 
patents, pews, telegraph wires, mines ; or Rents payable in 
services 

The former class of Rights arc called Real or Corporeal 
Rights : because they are always Rights to specific chattels 

The latter are called Personal or Incorporeal Rights ; because 
they are merely Abstract Rights against a Pemon : wholly 
severed from any specific chattels 

^Thus in Corporeal Property the Right and the specific corpm 
cannot be sei)aratcd : they cannot be sold separately and inde- 
pendently : they must always go together : hence the Right and 
the Corjms form but One Property 

But in Incorporeal Property the Right is absolutely severed 
from any specitic corpus. This class of Rights may be bought 
and sold separately, and independently of any specific corpus : in 
all respects like Money. This class of Rights, therefore, ai?d the 
money they may be paid in, form Two Properties, which may be 
bought and sold separately 

And when tliis class of Rights is paid in money by the Debtor, 
it is always an Exchange ; the Debtor exchanges the Money for 
the Right of action : and by so doing, the Right of action is 
extinguished and ceases to exist 

But as the whole class of Rights to specific chattels ; and the 
whole class of Rights against persons : can be bought and sold, or 
exchanged : and the value of each class of Rights can be measured 
in Money : they are, each of them, Pecunia^ Resy BonUy Merx: 

irpaypara, ttAovtos, owta, oikos, dyaOd, &C. ; Goods : 

Goods and Chattels : Chattels : Vendible Commodities ; Wealth. 

The want of knowledge of this vital principle has been th&i 
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cause of an immense amount of misconception and ciTor in 
Economics 

Thus Mill, in his Preliminary Remarks, maintains that the 
Funds are not Wealth : because they resemble a Mortgage Deed : 
and though they may be Wealth to the Mortgagee : they arc to be 
subtracted from the Property of the Mortgagor 

Now this is a vital and most important error. The Funds 
and a‘ Mortgage Deed belong to two distinct classes of Property 

The Funds are Jura in Personam: they are mere abstract 
Rights to demand a series of payments from the State as a 
Persona : they are Incorporeal Property : and of the same nature 
as Bills of Exchange 

But a Mortgagb Deed is the Right to a specific thing, such as 
a piece of land, a house, or anything else. When a person 
mortgages his land dr house, ho actually sells the land, or house, 
to the mortgagee, who acquires the Legal Right to it. What the 
Mortgagee has, is the Right to have the land or house reconveyed 
or re-sold to him, when he pays off the loan. Thus a Mortgage 
Deed is Jus in reniy or in re : it is Corporeal Property 
, Thus the Funds are not a Mortgage Deed on the Property of 
the nation, as Mill and so many others contend : they are a charge 
on thQ^uture income of the nation : and the earnings of the 
industrial classes are as much pledged, and contribute to the 
payment of the Funds, exactly in the same way as the income of 
those who hold Real Property 

The Funds are in fact a Bill of Exchange payable out of the 
income of the countiy, l)y instalments for ever 

To compare the Funds to a Mortgage Deed is exactly the 
same error as to suppose that when a merchant has accepted a 
Bill of Exchange, -he has thereby granted a mortgage on his 
lands or house 

So also many writers seeing that certain Paper Documents, 
such as Bank ^otes, Cheques, and Bills of Exchange : Bills of 
Lading and Dock Warrants ; circulate in commerce, consider that 
they are of the same nature : and class them all under the 
aenomination of Credit 


F 
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This, however, is a most vital error. Bills of Lading and 
Dock Warrants are all Titles to specific goods, and cannot be 
separated from them. They form only one Property with the 
goods ; and always travel along with them. They are all Jura 
in rem, or in re : or Corporeal Property. They ai’o termed in Law 
Documents of Title 

But Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, &c., are 
independent Property: and they are exchanged against goods — 
exactly like money. They circulate in commerce exactly like 
Money. They are Credit : and in Law they are termed 

Valuable Securities 

We shall see afterwards, that many literary and mathematical 
writers have totally misconceived the nature and effects of Credit : 
because they have confounded the distinction between Bills of 
Exchange and Bills of Exchange and Bills of Lading 

On the Corruption of Juridical Terms in Popular Usage 

33. It has been shown that many words which in archaic 
Jurisprudence, and classical Latin, mean Material Things in 
Juridical liatin, and in Modern Mercantile Law, mean abstract 

Bights 

But by a reverse process, many words which in Jurisprudence 
really mean Rights, have been corrupted in popular usage to 
mean things 

Thus it is pointed out in Roman Law that the words Iter 
Adus^ and Via, do not, as is usually supposed, mean the material 
pathway or roadway : but the Right of Way 

Nor is this distinction of slight consequence. Every one 
acquainted with the country districts of England knows that 
before they were brought into cultivation, there were innumerable 
pathways through the commons, to which the public had a 
prescriptive Right. When the common was brought under 
culture these pathways were religiously preserved, to the immense 
inconvenience of farmers, because they conceived that the public 
had a Right to the pathway itself. Consequently they were forced 
to turn the plough, or lift it ovet the pathway, every time they 
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^ame to it, at a great expense of time and labor. One farmer, 
however, had the boldness to carry the furrows right through the 
pathway and bide the consequences. And the Court held that he 
was justified in so doing : because the public had no Right in the 
pathway itself : but only a Riglit of Way through the field 

So Aqumductus does not mean the material channel in which - 
the water flows : but the Right of drawing water over another 
person’s grounds, to which the material channel is appurtenant 
So Aqimhaustus is the Right of drawing water in another 
person’s grounds 

Thus Iter^ Actus^ Vta, AqruFclucim^ Aqximhaxhstm^ are not 
material things, but only Servitudes : or Abstract Rights 

So Dominium originally meant Absolute Ownership : but in 
process of time it came to mean the extent of country over which 
this Dominion is exercised 

So Provincia properly means certain powei*s of administration 
entrusted to an official ; but in popular usage, it is applied to the 
extent of country over which this jurisdiction is exercised 

This corruption of language has extensively prevailed in 
English, and a number of words which in Juridical language 
mean Rights, are in common parlance applied to Things 

We have already pointed out how the meaning of the word 
Propei’tjT has been corrupted in modern times in English 

'^’hus also when a nobleman or gentleman is said to have a 
large Estate : it is popularly supposed that he has the Property 
in a large extent of land : and the Land is supposed to be his 
Estate 

This however is a complete error : in the first place, as every 
jurist has pointed out, no private person can have any Absolute 
Property, or ownership, in land either in England or Scotland. 
He can only hold an Estate in Land 

Absolute Property in Land is termed allodial. In the Roman 
Empire the owners of land held it in absolute Property, or 
Dominion, without any superior. And before the conquest this 
was the case iii England and other countries. Wherever the 
Roman Law lu’evailed, the land was ccpially divided among a 
man’s children, the same as his moveable goods. This was the 
Origin of the small properties in France, which so many believe 

F 2 
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was introduced by the French Revolution. Whereas the fact is 
that it was inherited from the Roman Empire, and it applied to 
all roturier land. But all feudal land was taken out of its 
operation, and subjected to the law of primogeniture. What the 
French Revolution did was to re-establish tlie law of equal 
"partition in regard to feudal laud. The law of equal division also 
prevailed in England : and it is supposed that the multitudinous 
hedgerows, which in many parts of the country used to divide the 
land into so many minute patches, but which have greatly 
disappeared before the improvements in agriculture, were the 
consequences of this law 

Feudal tenure had to a certain extent, been introduced into* 
England before the Conquest. But at a great Council held at 
Sarum in 1080, the whole land of England was surrendered in 
absolute Property to the Crown, except Church Lands, and the 
county of Kent. William made a composition with the men of 
Kent to maintain their ancient customs : so that in Kent the 
land remains as formeily equally divisablo among the childreur 
This is called the custom, or law, of Gavelkind : but most of the 
land in Kent has been disgaveled by various Acts of Parliament 

The Conqueror then being sole Absolute Proprietor of all the 
lands in England, except as above, granted out to his follow^ers* 
certain Rights of use and enjoyment, and these Rights of use 
w^ere termed Estates 

But the persons to whom these Rights were granted were 
bound to render certain services in return : and they were never 
called owners, or Proprietors, hut only Tenants. They were only 
permitted to enjoy the use and profits of these lands, on tho 
express condition of rendering these services to the Crown, which 
if they failed to do, they were tis strictly liable to forfeiture as a 
modern tenant, or farmer, is for non-payment of rent. And at- 
first these Estates were neither alienable, nor transmissible by 
will, but were strictly life tenancies, which reverted to the Crown 
at the death of the tenant 

Thus Littleton speaks of Tenants in fee simple : Tenants for 
life: Tenants for terras of years: Tenants at will : Tenants by 
copy : Tenants in common : joint Tenants : Tenants by grand, 
serjeanty. And the Index, or Tabula, says : — “ The first book is* 
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of Estates which men have in lands and tenements ” : and in 
page 1 he says — “ For these words (his heirs) make the Estate of 
inheritance/’ So in Book IIL, c. 2 — ‘‘ Of Estates upon condition,” 
lie says Estates which men have in lands and tenements upon 
oondition are of two sorts,” and so on in numerons other 
passages. Tnttleton would never have dreamt of applying the* 
word Estate to tlic land itself 

So Bacon says — “Property of lands hy conveyance is first 
•distributed into Estates for years, for life, in tail, and fee simple. 
These Estates are created by ^vord, by writing, or by record ” 

An Estate is, therefore, always a Right inferior to that of 
Property ; it in reality means a Lease : as Bacon says — “ For 
Estates for years which are commonly called Leases for years. 
.Such Interests, or Estates, in land were always giveji as the fee, 
■or reward, for services rendered to the Crown.” So Bacon also 
:says — “ The last and greatest Estate in lands is fee simple, and 
beyond this there is none of the former for lives, years, or entails, 
but beyond them is fee simple. For it is the greatest, last, and 
uttermost degree of Estates in Land” 

The true meaning of Estate is therefore a Lease or Right to 
use a thing, derived from a higher power, for which some service 
is given : which is feudal property : and an Estate in fee simple 
meafis a perpetual Lease of lands and tenements: and is in 
strictness only applicable to land. But to call the liand itself 
jan Estate is as gross a perversion of language.as to call it a 
Lease 

The true meaning of the word Estate is also shown in the 
Tempest, where Iris says — 

“ A contract of true love to celebrate 
And some donation freely to Estate 
On the blessed lovers ” 

So, JEgeus in Midsummei^ Niglifs Dream says — 

“ And all my Right of her 
I do Estate unto Demetrius ” 

So in As You Like it, Oliver says — 

** All the revenue that was old Sir Oliver’s will I Estate upon you ” 
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So a personas Estate is anything whatever to which he has a 
Right, or Interest : whetlier it he lands, houses, jewelry, money, 
cattle, Debts, the funds, shares, copyrights, patents, or any other 
property whatever 

Farm : another example is the ivord Farm. Most persons 
are accustomed to consider that a Farm is a piece of land : and 
that a good Farmer is a good agriculturist : and that to farm 
w^ell means to till the land well. All this, however, is an ciTor* 
The word Farm like Eshite, means a Lease. It is called Farm 
from Fii'mns, fixed. Whenever a person takes a Lease of any- 
thing capable of yielding profits, and upon agreeing to pay a 
fixed sum, is allowed to appropriate all the remaining profits to 
himself, it is termed a Farm. Thus in many countries it used to 
be the custom to Farm the taxes. The words Farm and Estato 
therefore simply mean a Lease : and are in reality Rights 

Thus Spenser, in describing the miserable state of Ireland in 
his day, says tliat one of the great evils was that — “ The Lords- 
of land and Freeholders did not thei'e use to set out their lands- 
in Farme^ or for a term of years to their tenants ” 

Tithes : so Tithes are not the produce of the land, o»” flocks,- 
or personal industries to which the parson has a Right ; but the 
Right itself to demand the produce 

Rent : so the word Rent does not mean the money, or pro- 
duce, paid for the use of land, houses, and other things. Rentf 
or reditas, is the Right wliich the owner of such things has to 
demand eompeiisatioii lor their continuous use from the person ta 
whom their use is granted. It is a mere Annuity, or Right to 
demand a series of payments for the continuous use of these 
things. Formerly the Right to receive interest for the use of 
money leut was also called Rent. On the Contiueiit the Funds 
are still called Rentes 

Annuity : so the word Annuity docs not moan the sums of 
money periodically paid ; but the Right to demand them : and 
a Property quite separate from the money actually paid 
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Funds ; this is a popular name for the Rights which persons 
have to receive payments from the State for money they have lent 
to it. This, however, is a mere popular name ; the legal name is 

Bank Annuities 

Credit, or Debt ; so a Credit or a Debt is the Right wliich jT” 
person has to demand a sum of money from another person : and 
not the Money itself whicli is due 

So a Fishery, Shootings, Turbary, Tolls, Ferries, &c., are not 
Rights to actual fish, game, turves, moneys : but the Rights to 
receive them 


Definitmi of Value 

34. Value, as will be shown more fully in the next chapter, is 
an affection of the mind ; or a desire to possess some external 
object 

It is the Value, or the Desire of two persons, each to obtain 
some object which is the Property of the other, which produces . 
an Exchange, or an act of commerce 

Economic Quantities are, as we have seen, of three distinct 
orders* any one of which may be exchanged against any other 

•Now if at any time, the Proprietors of any two objects agree 
to exchange them, then each of the two Quantities is termed 
The Value of the other 

Suppose that at any time one ounce of Gold will exchange 
for 18 ounces of Silver : then it is said that one ounce of Gold is • 
of the Value of 18 ounces of Silver which is simply this equation — 

1 oz. of Gold — 18 oz. Silver 

Hence Value may be said to be the Sign of Equality between 
any two Economic Quantities 

We have then this Definition — 

The Value of any Economic Quantity is any Other Economic 
Quantity for which it can he exchanged 

Hence any Economic Quantity has as many Values as other 
^ Economic Quantities it can be exchanged for : and of course if it 
. can be exchanged for nothing, it has no Value 
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Value then by the definition requires two objects : just as 
Distance and a Ratio require two objects. A single object cannot 
Rave Value ; any more than a single object can be Distant or 
Equal. If we are^ told that any object is Distant or Equal ; we 
immediately ask Distant from what ? or equal to what ? 

So if it be said that any object has Value we must ask — 
Value in what ? 

It is also clear that as it is absurd to speak of a Quantity 
having Absolute, or Intrinsic, Distance or Equality : so it is 
equally absurd to speak of a Quantity having Absolute, or 
Intrinsic, Value 


On Money and Credit 

36. 1. In the early ages of the world there was no such 
thing as Money. When pei’sons traded, they exchanged the 
products directly against each other : as is the custom at the 
present day with savage people 

Thus in Iliad, vii., 4G8 we have — 

“ Nijcs 8 *€ic AtjfivoLO Trapi(rTa(rav oXvov ayovtraL ” 

“ €vO€v dp* olvt^ovTo Kaprj Kop.6(ovT€s *Axaioiy 
dWoL pL€v dAAoc 8*aWo)VL (riSiypi^ 

dWoi Sc p\voLS, dXXoL 8*avTff(n I36^cr(nv, 
dXXoL S’avSpaTToScoro’t ” 

“ From Lemnos’ isle a numerous fleet bad come 

Freighted with wine 

All the other Greeks 

Hastened to purchase, some with brass and some 
With gleaming iron : some with hides, 

Cattle and slaves ” 

This exchange of products against products is termed Barter. 
And the inconveniences of this mode of trading are obvious'. 
What haggling and bargaining it would require to determine how 
much leather should be given for how much wine ! how many 
oxen, or how many slaves I 

In the Homeric poems there is not the faintest allusion to 
anything of the nature of Money. But even in those days it had 
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been discovered that it would greatly facilitate commerce if tlie 
products to be exchanged were referred to some common measure 
of Value 

There are several passages in the Iliad whi^li show that while 
traffic had not advanced beyond Barter, such a standard of 
reference was used. We find that various tilings were frequently 
estimated as being worth so many oxen. Thus in Iliad, ii‘, 448, 
Pallas’s Shield, the uiEgis, had one hundred tassels, each of the 
value of one hundred oxen. In Iliad, vi., 231, Homer laughs at 
the folly of Glaucus, who exchanged his golden armour, worth 
one hundred oxen, for the bronze armour of Diomede, worth nine 
^xen. In Iliad xxiii, 703, Achilles offered as a prize to the 
wdnner in the funeral games in honor of Patroclus, a large tripod, 
which the Greeks valued among themselves at twelve oxen : and 
to the loser, a female slave, which they valued at four oxen 

But it must be observed that these oxen did nob pass from 
hand to hand like Money. The state of Barter continued : just 
.as at the present day it is (juite common to cxcliange goods 
according to their value in Money, without any actual Money 
being used 


Oil the Necessity for Money 

# 

35. II. The necessity for Money arises from a different 
cause. So long as the products exchanged were equal in value 
there would be no need for Money. If it could always happen 
that the exchanges of products, or services, were exactly ecpial 
there would be an end of the transaction 

But it would often happen that when one person required 
some product, or service, P;om another person, that other ])ei’son 
would not require an equal amount of product, or service, from 
him in return : or even perhaps none at all 

If, then, such a transaction took place between persons with 
such an Unequal result, there would remain over a certain 
Amount of product, or service, due from the one to the other 
And this would constitute a Debt : that is to say, a Bight, or 
Property, would be created in the person who had received the 
Ifess amount of service, or product, to demand the Balance due at 
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some future time. And at the same time a correlative Duty 
would be created in the peraon of the other, who had received 
the greater amount of product, or service, to pay, or render, the 
balance duo wheri reqiiii’ed 

Now among all nations and persons who exchange, or traffic, 
with each other, this result must inevitably happen : persons 
want some product, or service, from others ; while those others 
want either not so much, or even perhaps nothing at all, from 
them. And it is easy to imagine the inconveniences which would 
arise if persons could never get anything they wanted, unless the 
persons who could supply these w'aiits, wanted something equal 
in value in return at the same time 

In process of time all nations hit upon this plan : they fixed 
upon some material substance, which they agreed to make always 
exchangeable among themselves, to represent tlic amount of Debt, 
That is if such an unequal exchange took place among 
persons, so leaving a balance duo from one to anotlior : the 
person who had received the greater amount of service, or 
product, gave a quantity of this Universally Exchangeable 
^lercliandisc to make up the balance : so that the person who 
had received the lesser amount of service, or product, might- 
obtain an equi\alent from some one else , 

Suppose a winedealcr wants bread from a baker : but tho 
baker wants either not so ranch wine, or even no wine at all, from 
the winedealer. The winedealer buys the bread from the baker, 
and gives him in exchange as much wine as ho wants : and makes 
up the balance by giving him an amount of this Universally 
Exchangeable Merchandise, equivalent to the deficiency : and if 
the baker wants no wine at all, he gives liim the full equivalent/ 
of the bread in this Mercliaiidise 

The baker wants ])erhaps meat, or shoes, but not wine,, 
Having received this Universally Exchangeable Merchandise from 
the winedealer, he goes to the butcher, or the shoemaker, and 
obtains from them the equivalent of the bread he has sold to the 
winedealer. Hence the satisfaction that was due to him from 
the winedealer is paid by the butcher, or shoemaker 

This Universally Exchangeable Merchandise is termed Money; 
and these considerations show its fundamental nature. Its 
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function is to represent tlie Debts which arise from unequal 
exchanges among men : and to enable persons who have rendered 
any sort of services to others, and have received no equivalent 
from them, to preserve a record of these services : and of their 
Rights or Title, to obtain an equivalent product, or Service, from 
some one else, wdien they require it 

Aristotle^ Bishop of BerJcoleyj the Economists, Adam Smith, 
Thornton, Bastiat, Mill, and Jurists have seen the true Nature of 
Money 

36. III. The true nature of Money is now apparent. It is 
simply a Right, or Title, to demand some Product or service from 
some one else 

Now when a person accepts Money in exchange for products, 
or services rendered, he can neither cat it, nor drink it, nor clothe 
himself with it : nor is it any species of Economic satisfaction 
for the* service he has done. He only agrees to accept it in 
exchange for the services he has rendered, because he believes, or 
has confidence, that he can purchase some satisfaction Avhich he 
does require, at any time he pleases. Money is therefore what is- 
termed ^redit 

A whole series of writers from the earliest times have 
perceived that the true Nature of Money is merely a Right or Title 
to acquire a satisfaction from some one else ; a Credit 

Thus Aristotle says^ — 

“ WTTcp 8c fJi€\Xov(r7j^ dXXayyjs (ct vvv Scmxt, otl etTTac 

cav Scr^^^) TO vo/xior/xa olov 'KyyvrjTTjs ccrriv tJ/xii/. 8ct yap rovro 
fj^ipovTi CLvat Xa^CLV ” 

^^But ivith regard to a fukire Exchange {if we want nothing at 
present, that it mag take place token toe do want it) Money is as it 
were our Security. For it is necessary that he who brings it, 
should be able to get what he wants ” 

So a London Merchant, F. Cradocke, in the time of the (Common- 
wealth says — “ Having now pointed out the inconvenience of 

^Nicomach, Eth., B, V. 
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these metals (Gold and Silver) in which the medium of commerce, 

or Universal Credit, hath formerly been placed 

“ Now that Credit is as good as Money will appear : it is to 
be observed that Money itself is nothing but a kind of Security 
which men receive upon parting with their commodities, as a 
ground of Hope or Assurance, that they shall be repaid in some 
other commodity : since no man would either sell or part with 
any for the best Money, but in hopes thereby to procure some 
other commodities or necessary ” 


So an old pamphleteer in 1710, saw the same truth. He 
says' — ** Trade found itself unsufferably straightened and per- 
plexed for want of a general specie of a complete intrinsic worth, 
as the medium to supply the Defect of Exchanging, and to make 
good the balance, where a nation or a market, or a merchant 
demands of another a greater quantity of goods than either the 
buyer' hath goods to answer, or the seller bath occasion to take 
back ” 

So the great metaphysician, Bishop Berkeley, says in his 
Querist — 

2 1 . Whether the otlier things being given , as climate, soil, &c., 
the wealth be not proportioned to industry, and this to the 
circulation of Credit, be the Credit circulated by what Tokens or 
Marks whatever ? 

21. Whether the true idea of Money as such, be not 
altogether that of a Ticket or Counter ? 

25. Whether the terms crown, livre, pound sterling, are not 
to be considered as exponents, or denominations : and whether 
Gold, Silver, and Paper, are not Tickets and Counters, for 
reckoning, recording, and transferring such denominations ? 

35. Whether Power to command the Industry of others be 
not real Wealth ? And whether Money be not in truth Tickets 
cr Tokens, for recording and conveying such Power ? and 
whether it be of consequence w’hat material the Tickets are 
made of ? 

426. Whether all circulation be not alike a circulation of, 

^An 'Essay on Public Credit^ p. 25 
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Credit, whatsoever medium — Metal or Paper — is employed : and 
whether Gold be any more that Credit for so much Power ? 

See also Queries 441, 440, 450, 450, 475, and many others 

• * 

It is one of the special merits of the Economists that they 
clearly saw the true nature of Money. Among many others ’*’ 
Baudeau, one of the most eminent of them, says* — “This 
coined Money in circulation, is nothing, as I have said elsewhere, 
but effective Titles on the general mass of useful and agreeable 
enjoyments, which cause the well being and propagation of the 
human race ” 

“It is a kind of Bill of Exchange, or Order, payable' at the 
will of the bearer ” 

“ Instead of taking his share in kind of all matters of 
subsistence, and all raw produce annually growing, the sovereign 
demands it in Money, the effective Titles, the Order, the Bill of 
Exchange, &c,” 

So Edmund Burko^ speaks of Gold and Silver as—** The two 
great recognised Species tliat represent the lasting Credit of 
mankind 

So Smith says^ — “ A Guinea may be considered as a Bill for 
a cerlain quantity of necessaries and conveniences upon all the 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood ” 

So Henry Thornton, the eminent banker, one of the authors- 
of the Bullion Report, says^ — “ Money of every kind is an Order 
for goods. It is so considered by the laborer when he receives it, 
and it is almost instantly turned into money’s worth. It is 
merely the Instrument by which the purchaseable stock of the 
country is distributed with convenience and advantage among 
the several members of the community ” 

This great fundamental truth was also very clearly seen by 

^Introduction d la Philosophie ICconomique 
^Reflections on the French Revolution 
^ ® Wealth of Nations, Bk. II. , c. 2 

*jA.n Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paj^r Credit of Great Britain, p. 80 
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Bastiat. He says^ — “ You have a crown piece. . What do^s it 
mean in your hands ? It is, as it wci’Q, the witness and the 
proof, that you have at some time done work, which, instead of 
profiting by, you have allowed society to enjoy, in the person of 
jour client. This crown piece witnesses that you have rendered 
•r.a service to society, and, moreover, it states the value of it. It 
witnesses besides, that you have not received back from society a 
real ecinivalent service, as was your Right. To put it into your 
power to exercise this Right, when and wliere you please, society, 
by the hands of your client, has given you an AchioioUdgmmt or 
Title, an Otder of the State, or Token, a crown piece in short 
which does not differ from Titles of Credit, except that it carries 
its Yalue in itself (?), and if you can read with the eyes of the 
mind, the inscription it bears, you can see distinctly tliese words — 
Pay to the hearer a service equivalent to that which he has 
ren(fer$d to society y Value received and sfated^ and measured 

by fhOit which is on me 

“ After that you cede your crown piece to me. Either it is a 
present, or it is in exchange for something else, if you give it to 
me as the price of a service. 8ee what follows : your account as 
regards the real satisfaction with society is satisfied, balanced, 
closed. You rendered it a service for a, crown piece, you now 
restore it the crown piece in exchange for a servjce : so far as 
regards yon, the account is settled. But I am now just ir the 
jjosition you were in before. It is I, now, who have done 
a service to society in .your person. It is I who am the 
creditor for the value of tlic work which I have doim for you, 
.and which I could devote to myself. It is into my hands now 
that this Title of Credit should pass, the witness and the proof of 
this social Debt, you cauncit say timt T am the richer, because if 
I have to receive something, it is because J have given some- 
thing ’’ 

So again he says^ — “ It is enough for a man to have rendered 
services, and so to have the Right to draw upon society by 
the means of exchange for equivalent services. That which I, 
call the means of Exchange, is Money, Bills of Exchange, Bank 

^(Euvres^ Vol. II., Afautdit Argent^ p. 80 
^ Harmonies EonomiqueSy Capitaly-y, 20% . ^ 
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Notes, and also Bankers. Whoever has rendered a service, and 
has not received an equal satisfaction, is the Bearer of a Warrant 
-either possessed of value, like Money, or of Credit like Bank 
Notes, which gives him the Bight to draw from society, 
when he likes, and under what form he will, an equivalent 
iservice 

So again he says^ — “ I take the case of a private student. 
What is he doing at Paris ? How does he live therei? It cannot 
he^deiiied that society places at his disposal, food, clothing, 
lodging, amusements, books, means of instruction, a multitude of 
things, in short, of which the production would demand a long 
time to be explained and still more to be efliicted. 'And in 
return for all these things, which have required so much labor, 
toil, fatigue, physical and intellectual efforts, so many transports, 
inventions, commercial operations, what services has the student 
rendered to society? None! he is only preparing to render some. 
Why then have these millions of ilien who have performed actual 
.-seiviceiveirectual and productive, abandoned to liini their fruits ? 

“ This is tlie explanation — The father of this student who 
was an advocate, a physician, or a merchant, had formerly 
rendered ser\’ices — it may be to the peo})le of China-i~and had 
received^., nut direct services, bnt Rights to demand services, at 
the thno, in the place, and under the form, which might suit him 
the best. It is for these distant and anterior services that society 
is paying to-day ; and wonderful it is! If we follow in thought 
the infinite course of oiierations whicH must have taken place to 
attain this result, wo shall see that every one imist have been 
remunerated for his pains: and that these ^flights have passed 
from hand to hand, sometimes' in small portions, sometimes 
42ombined, until in the consiimptien of this student the whole has 
been balanced. Is not this a strange phenomenon ? 

“ We should shut our eyes to the light if wc refused to 
.acknowledge that society cannot present such complicated 
transactions, in which the civil and penal laws have so little 
part, without obeying a wonderfully i'ngeiiious -mechanism. 
Mechanism w the object of Political Economy 

^JJarmo 7 iic 8 Economiques^ Organisation NatureUe^ p. 25 
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So Mill says — “The Pounds, or Sliillings which a person 
receives, weekly or yearly, are not what constitutes his income r 
they are a sort of Ticket, or Order, which he can present for 
payment at any shop he pleases, and which entitles him to receive 
a certain Value of any commodity that he makes choice of. The 
""farmer pays his laborers and his landlord in these Tickets, as the 
most convenient plan for himself and them ” 

It is so clearly understood that Money is, in reality, nothings 
more than the Right or Title to demand something to be paid or 
done, that some Jurists expressly class it under the Title of 
Incorporeal Property 

Thus Vulteius says — 

“Nunimus in quo non Materia ipsa, sed Valor attenditur” 

‘‘ Money, in ivliich not the Material, hut the Value is regarded 

That is we desire or demand other things for the direct- 
satisfaction they give us ; but we only desire money as tho 
Means of purchasing other things 

Gold and Silver Money, therefore, may be justly termed 
Metallic Credit 

Thus it is seen that writers of all classes, Philosophers, 
Merchants, Bankers, Economists, and Jurists, are all perfectly 
agreed upon the nature of money. It represents Indebtedness v 
or Services due to the owner of it : and it represents the Right 
or Title, whicli its owner has to demand some product, or service^ 
in recompense for some service he has done for some one else 

On Credit 

36 . IV. So long as nations continue in a low state of 
civilisation, all the Money, or Credit, is made of some material 
substance. But when they advance in civilisation they make use 
of Credit of another form 

To revert to the case from which we. showed that the 
necessity for money arose out of Unequal Exchanges among meur 
Suppose that if instead of the General Merchandise called Money^ 
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by which the Creditor can obtain a satisfaction from some one 
else, the Debtor simply gives a Promise that he himself will 
render the balance due when required. Then the Creditor has 
also the Eight to demand an equivalent at a future time^ hut onlij 
from his own Deltor 

Suppose that a person holds a tea merchant’s Promise to 
deliver a chest of tea when required : and the tea merchant is 
able to deliver the tea when required : it is evident that the 
Promise is exactly equivalent to so much Money, in that 
, particular case 

Now that Promise is only the Eight to demand a particular 
commodity from a particular person. And that person may die 
or become bankrupt : and be unable to fulfil his promise. Hence 
the Promise is both Particular and Precarious, But so long as 
the tea merchant is able to deliver the tea when required, the 
Premise is of the Value of the tea : and to any one who wants 
tea, the Promise is of the same Value as Money in that particular 
instance 

This Order or Promise, or Right, is what is usually termed 
Credit ; and though it is of a lower and inferior form, it is 
clearly seen that it is of the same general nature tis Money 

Moreover, this Eight may be bought and sold, or exchanged, 
exactly lii^e Money 

Su'^pose that a second person had performed services to a 
wine merchant : and as be! ore, had received a Promise from him 
to deliver a certain quantity of wine ; then of course his promise to 
pay so much wine would be of the Value of that quantity of wine. 

>Suppose, then, that the person who held the Promise to pay 
tea, did not happen to want tea; it is quite clear that his 
Promise to pay tea would not avail Xo procure him wine. Also 
suppose that the person who held the Promise to pay the wine, 
did not happen to want wine : but did happen to want tea ; then 
his order to pay wine would not procure him the tea 

But suppose that these two persons happened to meet, and 
made known their respective wants to each other, they might 
agree to exchange their respective Orders, according to the relative 
Value of the tea and the wine. And then each person would be 
able to obtain the satisfaction he required 

G 
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The same ako is true with respect to every other Promise to 
pay any other product. An order for a shilling’s worth of - bread 
or of milk is exactly of the Value of a shilling in these particular 
cases : and so on Jn regard to an Order for any other product in 
succession. The only difference is that each Order has only one 
particular Value : while with a shilling, he can get Any of the 
products lie may require. Thus, while each Order has only 
one Value, a shilling has a multitude of Values, or a general 
Value, and can purchase any one of them 

But these Orders are so many circulating Credits or Debts ; 
and they may he interchanged among their respective holders in 
any w^ay tliey please. 8o that a person w^ho holds several Orders 
for one thing only, may exchange them against Orders for as 
many other things as he may require 

Xow as in Economics we arc in no way concerned with the 
materials of things : nor with the purposes for wiiich they are 
useful : but simply and solely with their Quality of Exchange- 
ability : or their capacity of being bought and sold, or exchanged : 
and as these Orders may all be bought and sold exactly like any 
material chattels : they are termed Fecunia, Bona,, Res^ Merx in 
Koman Law : TTpayfiara, ttXoutos, ova-la, Ot/ebs, dyaSd, 

&c., in Greek Law : Goods, Chattels, Vendible Commtdities, 
Merchandise, Incorporeal Chattels, Incorporeal Wealth in English 
Law : and therefore, Wealth in Economics 

From this it is seen that, though highly inconvenient, it would 
be perfectly possible to carry on the exchanges of society without 
actual material money. During the great civil Avar in the United 
States, gold and silver Money entirely disappeared from cir- 
culation : and private Tickets, or Orders, of the nature described 
above, took its place. Instead of metallic money, people had 
their pockets filled Avith bread tickets, milk tickets, rail-road 
tickets, and many others. If a man had his hair cut and tendered 
a dollar in payment, he could not get the change in Money: but 
the hairdresser gave him so many tickets, promising to cut his hair 
so many times. We saw one case in an American paper in which 
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payment was made in Tickets, or Bills, promising to pay in 
fitrawberries, when the season came on 

It is so usual in this country to make Credits payable in 
Money only, that it is sometimes supposed that Credits can only be 
made payable in Money. But in the south of Europe it is quite 
usual to make Bills payable in the products of the. earth, such as 
oil, currants, &c. 

This seemed so novel a doctrine, that we shall find hereafter 
that Lord Craiiworth, when Chancellor, asserted that a Bill 
payable in iron was not legal 

On Substances vsed as Money 

36 . The necessity for Money has arisen among all nations, 
the most barbarous as well as the most civilised. As soon as the 
members of any community, however barbarous, begin to 
exchange among themselves, Unequal Exchanges must necessarily 
arise : and therefore Indebtedness is created. And some 
substance is hit upon to represent these services due : and the 
Rights which its holders have, to demand some product, or 
service, in satisfaction of the services they have done to some 
one else 

A great many different substances have been used by different 
natioiiS to represent this universal want. The Hebrews, we know, 
used Silver. No money was in use in the times of the Homeric 
poems : but some time after them, though we cannot say when, 
copper bars, or skewers, were used as Money throughout Greece : 
which Pheidoii of Argus, in the eighth century, n.o., supci’seded 
by silver coins. The HCthiopiaiis used carved pebbles : the 
Carthaginians used leather Jisc.s, with some mysterious snl)stance 
sewn np in them. Througliont tlie islands of the Eastern Ocean, 
and in many parts of Africa, shells are still used. In Thibet 
and some parts of China little blueks of compressed tea are used 
as Money. In the last century, dried cod was used in New- 
foundland : sugar in the West Indies : tobacco in Virginia. 
Smith says that, in his day, nails were used as Money, in a 
village in Scotland. In some of the American colonies powder 
and shot; in Campeachy, logwood: and among the North 
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American Indians belts of wampum were used as Money. We 
read of another people who used cowries as small change ; and 
the skulls of their enemies for large sums. It is said that in 
Virginia, in 18r)7, the proprietors were reduced to such straits as 
to use dried squirrel skins as IMoney, and many other things 
have been used in various countries for the same purpose- 

But when we consider the purposes for which Money is 
rdiquired, it is easily seen that no substance possesses so many 
advantages as a Metal. The use of Money being to preserve the 
record of services due to its possessor for any future time, it ia 
clear that Money should not alter by time. A Money of dried 
cod would not keep very long, nor would it be easily divisible. 
Not many bankers would care to keep their accounts in dried 
cod, tobacco, sugar, logwood, or dead men’s skulls 

One of the first requisites of Money is that it should be- 
easily divisible into very small fragments : so that its owner 
should be able to get any amount of service he pleases at any 
time. Taking these requisites into consideration, it is evident 
that there is no substance which combines them so well as a 
metal. Metal is uniform in its texture ; it can be divided into 
any number of fragments, each of wdiich shall be equal in value 
to any other fragment of the same weight : and if required, 
these fragments can always be reunited, and form a whole again, 
of the value of all its parts : which can be said of no'^ other 
substance 

All civilised nations, therefore, have adopted Metal as Money ^ 
and of Metals Gold, Silver, and Copper, have been chiefly 
preferred 


The Chinese invented Paper Money 

37. We have now to treat of a Material used as Money^ 
which in latter times at least, has had incomparably more 
influence in the World than all the gold and silver; namely. 

Paper 

The Romans invented the business, which in modern language 
is termed Banking. The Roman bankers invented Cheques anji 
Bills of Exchange : but they did not invent Bank Notes. The 
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use of Cheques and Bills of Exchange by the Romans was 
extremely narrow : restricted to the immediate parties : and they 
were never made transferable, as far as we are aware, so as to get 
into general circulation and serve the purposes qf Money 

The invention of Paper to be used as circulating j\roney is 
due to the Chinese 

In the beginning of the reign of Iliantsong of the Dynasty 
of Thang, about the year 807 a.d. there was a great scarcity in 
the country. The Emperor ordered all the merchants and rich 
persons to bring their money into the public treasury, and, in 
■exchange for it, gave them Notes, called fey-timan, or flying 
money. In three years, however, this Money was suppressed in 
the capital, and was current only in the provinces. In 1)00 a.d. 
Thait-siu, the founder of the Soung Dynasty, revived this practice. 
Merchants were allowed to deposit tlieir cash in the public 
treasuries, and received in return Notes called pian-thsian^ or 
current Money, '.riie convenience of this was so great, that the 
custom (juickly spread, and in 097, there was paper in circulation 
to the amount of 1,700,000 ounces of silver, and in 1021 it had 
increased to 2,880,000 ounces. At this period a company of 
sixteen of the richest Merchants were permitted to issue Notes 
payable in three years. But at tlie end of that time the 
company "^'as bankrupt, which gave rise to much public distress 
and Ittigation. The Emperor abolished the Notes of this 
company, and forbade any more joint stock Banks to be founded. 
Henceforth the power of issuing Notes was kept in the hands of 
the Government. These Notes were also called lcmo4su, and 
were of the value of an ounce of silver, lii 1032 there were 
Jciao4su to the value of 1,250,340 ounces in circulation. 
Subsequently banks of this nature were set up in each province, 
and the Notes issued by one provincial Bank had no currency in 
any other. These were tlic first Bank Notes on record — that is 
to say. Notes issued in exchange for money, or convertible into 
money : and not Paper Money or paper created without any 
previous deposit of specie. Besides these Bank Notes, the 
€hinese issued Paper Money to a vast amount^ 

It would be too long here to give a complete history of the 

^Kldin'oih^ Journal Asiatique^ Vol. I., p. 256 
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Paper Money of China : but we have given some full notices of 
it elsewhere.^ But it may interest our readers to know, the 
process of its manufacture 

About 12<S8,tMarco Polo travelled in China, and discovered 
the existence of this Paper Money. In Book 11. , c. 18, he gives 
an account of its manufacture. He says that it was made in 
Kambaln. The inner rind of the mulberry tree was steeped and 
nounded in a jiiortar, and then made into paper, resembling that 
made from cotton, but quite black. It was then cut into pieces 
aearly square, but of different sizes. The smallest were of the 
value of a denier tournois : the next for a Venetian groat : others 
for two, five, and ten groats : others, one to ten gold besants. 
Several officers had to subscribe their names and place their seals 
on each Note, which was then stamped witli the royal seal dipped 
in vermilion. Counterfeiting was a capital offence. It had then 
a forced currency, and no one dared to refuse it on pain of death# 
Caravans of merchants arrived with their goods, which they laid 
before the king, who selected what he pleased, and paid them in 
this money. When any one wished to exchange old money for 
new, it was done at the mint, at a charge of three per cent. If 
any one wanted gold or silver for manufacture, they could obtain 
bullion at the mint in exchange for the paper. Marco Polo- 
mentions many cities where he observed this money in circulation. 

Credit and Paper, either payable in specie, or inconvertible, 
now forms the great Circulating Medium, or Currency, of the 
world, and as we shall show hereafter, amounts to nearly one 
hundred times the quantity of specie, in this country 

Credits imyahh in Services 

38 . In every Obligation, or Contract, the party who has the 
Bight to enforce the performance of the Duty is the Creditor : 
and the party whose Duty to perform it is the Debtor 

The words of the Digest are General. A Credit is the Right 
to compel a person to Pay or Do something. Hence large 
amounts of Credit are payable, not in any material substance^ 
Money or any other : but in Personal Services “ 

^Dictionary of Political Economy^ Act Currency, p. 666 
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Thus in feudal times Eents were payable uot only in Money, 
and in products of the earth, termed Kents in kind : but also in 
Personal Services ; and such Rents were termed Rent Services 

And the person who lias the Right to demapd a service is as 
much a Creditor as the one who has the Right to demand a 
material product : and the person who is bound to render a* 
service is as mucli a Debtor as the one who is bound to pay a 
material substance 

A jaded legislator has taken shootings in the Highlands. On 
the 10th of August he goes to the Railway oliice and pays five 
guineas : in exchange he receives a ticket for Inverness. That 
ticket is a Credit : it is a Rill payable in a Railway journey to 
Inverness 

In exchange for Money the Post Olfice issues Postage Stamps. 
These Stamps are Credit. Tiiey are Rills payable in the carriage 
of a letter 

A Fellow of the Zoological Society, in exchange for his 
subscription receives an ivory. That ivory is a Credit. It is a 
Bill payable in admission to the gardens 

A person wishes to see Irving, in Hamlet. He has perliaps 
to buy a ticket a fortnight in advance. That ticket is a Credit. 
It is a Bill payable in seeing Irving in Hamlet 

A College engages one of its members at a quarterly salary to 
give 'lectures to its students. The lecturer gives his lectures, and 
thus acquires a Right to demand his salary from the College. 
This Right of Action is the Credit or the Debt 

A member of the University gives lessons to private students. 
The fee is paid either in advance, or after the lessons are given. 
If the fee is paid in advance, the student acquires a Rigiit of 
action, a Credit or Debt, against his tutor to demand so much 
instruction. If the lessens are given first, the tutor acquires a 
Right of action, a Credit, or a Debt to demand payment for his 
lessons 

The master of a household engages servants, and agrees to pay 
them wages monthly, or quarterly^ as the case may be. When 
the servants have performed these terms of service, they have a 
, Right of action against their master for their wages. This Right 
*of action is a Credit or a Debt 
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So officials of all kinds at the end of certain terms of service 
acquire a Right to be paid for their services. These Rights are 
Credits or Debts 

Hence Credit qan purchase services exactly in the same way as 
Money: it is a Purchasing Power which can effect any result 
* that Money can 

The Function of Credit is to Iring info Commerce the Present 
Values of Future Profits 

39. The true function of Credit is now apparent 
It is a very common idea that Credit is the goods'*'' which 
arc “ lent or the ‘‘ transfer " of them 

Such ideas are wholly erroneous. In all cases whatever, a 
Credit is the Present Right to a Future Payment 

And the true function of Credit is to hring into Commerce the 
Present Values of Future Profits 

When an estate in land is sold the Present Value of all its 
Future Profits is expressed, and brought into Commerce by the 
Money paid for it 

The total amount of the Shares in any Commercial Company, 
banking, insurance, railway, or any other, denotes the value of 
the existing property of the Company, together with the ’total 
Present Value of their Future Profits 

So the Money paid for the goodwill of a business, a copyright, 
patent, a professional practice, &c., is the Present Value of the 
Future Profits 

So when a merchant or trader trades on Credit ” he brings 
into Commerce the Present Value of a Future Profit. He buys 
the goods or the labor, and gives as their Price the Right to 
demand a sum to be paid out of the expected future profits 

So when the State contracts a loan for any public purpose it 
buys the Money, and gives as its price the Right to demand a 
series of payments out of the future income of the people 

So when municipal corporations and other public bodies con- 
tract loans for public purposes, they buy money by giving as its 
Price the Right to demand a series of payments out of the future' 
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revenues of their constituents. That is, they bring into Com- 
merce the Present Value of their Future income 

So Credit in all its forms, and to whatever purpose it is applied, 
simply brings into Commerce the Present Vg-lue of a Future 
Profit 

The famous French wit, Rivarol, well said — “Man conquers 
space by commerce, and Time by Credit ” 

The Fundamental Concept «/ Monetary Science 

40 . The preceding considerations now enable us to perceive 
the Fundamental Concept of Monetary Science 

We have seen that writers of all classes arc agreed as to the 
fundamental nature of Money. It represents Debts which are 
due to persons who have done services to others, and have received 
no equivalent services in return. It merely represents the Right 
to demand these equivalent services when they please : and 
its special function is to measure, record, and preserve these 
Rights for future use ; and to transfer them to any one else 

If all the services exchanged in society exactly balanced, there 
would be no need for money 

Supposing, then, that there was nothing but Metallic Money 
in use, the following axiom is evident — 

Quantity of Money in any country represents the 
Quantity o/’Debt which there would he, if there were no Money” 
But as we have seen that in civilised countries these Debts, or 
Rights, are recorded in the simple form of Rights against 
particular persons, whether written and unwritten, as well as in 
Metallic Coin, which arc rights against the general coiriinunity, 
the terms Circulating Medium, or Currency, include these Debts 
in both forms 

Hence it is clear that tlie Circulating Medium, or Currency, 
represents nothing but Transferable Debt : and that whatever 
represents Transferable Debt is Circulating Medium, or Currency, 
whatever its nature or form may bo, either Metal, or Paper, or 
anything else 

Consequently this proposition necessarily follows — 

“ Where there is no Debt there can he no Currency ” 
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All erroneous theories of Currency have been founded on not 
perceiving the fundamental nature of Currency : and the greatest 
monetary disasters the world has ever seen, have been produced 
by violating this fundamental axiom 

On the Distinction letween Money and Credit 

41. It has now been shown that Money and Credit are 
essentially of the same nature : Money being only the highest 
and most general form of Credit. They are each a Eight, or 
Title, to demand some product or service in future 

Nevertheless, there is a very important distinction between 
Money and Credit, whicli must now be pointed out 

In Economics all Money is Credit : but all Credit is not 
Money 

No one can compel any one else to sell him anything for 
Money, or Credit. When, therefore, any one has taken Money in 
exchange for anything, it is in reality only Credit : because he 
only takes it in the belief that he can exchange it away for 
something else 

But suppose that a sale has taken place : and that a Debt has 
been incurred thereby : public policy requires that the Debtor 
should be able to compel the' Creditor to accept something in 
discharge of his Debt. It would cause infinite misery if Creditors 
could arbitrarily refuse anything they pleased in payment of 
their Debts. Hence in all countries the Law declares that if a 
Debt has been incurred, the Debtor can compel the Creditor to 
accept some specific thing in payment of it 

Whatever that Something is which a Debtor can compel a 
Creditor to accept in payment of a Debt whicli has been incurred^ 
is Money, or Legal Tender 

From this it follows that some things may be Money in some 
cases, and not in others 

Gold Coin in this country is Money, or Legal Tender, in all 
cases, and to any extent 

Silver is only Money, or Legal Tender, to the amount of 408- 
If a Creditor chooses to accept of payment of a larger amount 
than 408. in silver, it is entirely of his own free will 
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In England, as between the public and the Bank of England^ 
Bank Notes are nothing but Credit. The Bank cannot compel 
any one to receive its Notes : and any holder of its Notes can 
compel tlie Bank to cash them on demand 

Between private persons a Bank Note for £5 is not Money, 
or Legal Tender, for tliat exact amount of Debt. But in Debts* 
above £5, Bank Notes are Money, or Legal Tender. But even 
this is only so long as the Bank pays its Notes in cash on demand. 
If tlie Bank were to stop payment, its Notes would cease to be 
Legal Tender in any case 

In Scotland and Ireland, Bank of England Notes are not 
Legal Tender in any case 

If tw(j persons are mutually indebted to each other in equal 
amounts at the same time, each may compel the other to accept 
the Debt lie owes, as Legal Tender for the Debt which is due to 
him. Eacli Debt is therefore Money, or Legal 'J'ender, in respect 
of the otlier : and neither party can demand specie from the other. 

8o if a Creditor voluntarily accepts payment from his Debtor 
in a country bank note without indorsement, ho makes it Money 
even though tlie Bank should fail : or if he voluntarily accepts a 
Cheque from his Debtor, and has the Credit transferred to his 
own account : he makes it Money : and it is a final closing of the 
transaction : even though the Bank should fail immediately after. 

This is a principle of supreme importance in modern com- 
, merce, as will be shown more fully hereafter 

Reason why Paper can supersede Money 

42 . The reason wliy Paper can supersede Money is now 
apparent 

An order to receive a coat could never serve as a substitute 
for a coat : because it cannot serve the same purpose as a coat. 
An order to receive meat, or bread, or wine, cannot supersede 
meat, bread, or wine : because it cannot serve the same purpose 
as meat, bread, or wiue : and so on regarding orders for other 
material chattels. An order for such things can never serve as a 
substitute for the things themselves ; because they are hetero- 
^^eneous quantities, of a totally different nature: and cannot 
serve the same purpose as the things themselves 
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But an Order to pay Money can serve the same purpose as 
Money : because they are homogeneous quantities. A piece of 
Money, like a piece of Paper, is nothing more than an Order to 
receive a useful material chattel : and provided that the Order is 
sure to be obeyed on demand, it is of no consequence whether it 
'be of Metal or Paper 

Consequently the Exchange of Paper for Money is nothing 
more than Exchange of a particular Bight for a general Bight 
As Ikaniel Webster, the eminent American jurist, said — 
“ Credit is to Money what Money is to goods.” That is Credit 
is an Order for Money, and Money is an Order for goods 

To be useful Money must be exchanged away for other things, 
just as Paper is. And if Paper can be exchanged away ^r 
exactly the same things that Money can, Paper has exactly the 
same Value as Money. As the Italians say — “ Che oro vale, 
oro e ” — ‘‘ That which is of tlie Value of Gold is Gold ” 


The same Quantity 7nat/ require to he regarded in different 
Aspects in different Sciences 

43 . We have now a most important observation to make. 
The same Quantities may be common to diiferent sciences, and 
require to be regarded in different aspects in each * 

Thus Jurisprudence and Economics are inseparably allied: 
and Money and Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange and Abstract 
Bights, are both Juridical and Economical Quantities : but they 
differ in some respects according as they arc regarded in a 
Juridical or an Economical aspect 

Thus ill Jurisprudence Money is the absolute payment and 
satisfaction of a Debt : and a closing of the transaction : and 
Bills of Exchange are not the closing of the transaction, unless 
they are accepted as such 

Also in Jurisprudence Money is Corporeal Property : abstract 
Bights and Bights of action are Incorporeal Property : but if 
these . Bights and Bights of action are recorded on paper, 
parchment, or any other material, they become Corporeal, or 
Material, Property ; just like Money 
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Bufc in Economics a payment in Money is not the closing of 
the transaction. The Economists held that a complete Exchange 
is the obtaining a satisfaction for a satishiction. In Economics 
Money is only an abstract Right recorded and ^preserved in gold 
to obtain a satisfaction. Money in Economics is only a Bill of 
Exchange in Gold. So in Economics, Rights, whether purely^ 
abstract or recorded on paper, are exactly of the same nature. 
A piece of Money is no more an Economic satisfaction than a 
piece of Paper 

Hence in Economics Money and Rights of action, whether 
written or unwritten, are of exactly the same nature. They are all 
simply Rights to demand something in future : hence, as many 
Jurists have seen, they are all, in Economics, equally Incorporeal 
Property, or Credit 

But as they all possess the Quality of Exchangeability, they 
are all equally Wealth 


There is no Necessary Relation between the Quantity of Money 
in any country^ and the Quantity of Commodities and 
their Price 

44 . * We have now to demonstrate a proposition of tlie 
greatest importance in Economics, and on which errors of the 
most serious nature are very prevalent 

Many writers on Economics have supposed that the quantity 
of Money in a country bears some necessary relation to tlie 
quantity of commodities in it : and many more tliink that the 
prices of commodities are determined by tlie ratio which the 
quantity of Metallic Money bears to the quantity of commodities. 
That this is a very serious error may easily be shown 

Suppose that A and B are mutually indebted : that A owes B 
£10 ; and B owes A £1«3. Then it is quite clear that their Debts 
may be settled in three different ways — 

1. Each may send a clerk to demand payment of his debt 
from the other in money : this method would require £23 in 
money to discharge the two debts 
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2. A may send f 10 to B to discharge his debt : and B may 
send back to A the same £10 with £3 additional to discharge his 
debt : this method would require £13 to discharge the two debts 

3. They may meet together, and set otf their mutual amounts 
of debt, and pay only the difference in Money : by this means the 
two debts would be discharged by the use only of £3 

Now it is quite clear that a very different quantity of Money 
would be requii*cd to carry on any given amount of business, 
according as either of these methods of settling debts was 
adopted. Between the first and the third methods there is a 
difference of £20. These £20 would not influence prices, but 
would only be required to settle debts in a clumsy way. So that 
it is clear that by a simple change in the method of doing business 
£20 might be withdrawn from its employment : and set free to 
be applied to new transactions 

The adoption of the third method of settling debts in the 
place of the first, would in no way affect prices, because these 
amounts of Money would have to be retained for the sole purpose 
of settling debts, and would in no 'way enter into the sales of 
commodities, and therefore in no way affect tlieir prices. At the 
saipe time it would greatly alter the ratio between Money and 
commodities 

Now wlicii these transactions are multiplied by millions, it is 
evident that there may be large quantities of money in a cofuitry 
which may exeredse no influence on prices : and the ratio between 
Money and commodities may vary greatly, according as one or 
other of these methods of doing business is adopted 

Now if a country which habitually used the first method were 
to change its custom, and adopt tlm third method, it is very 
evident that a very largo (piantity of Money might be disengaged 
from its usual employment, and applied to promote new opera- 
tions : and, therefore, for all practical purposes, it would be 
equivalent to an addition to the previously existing quantity of 
Money : as by tliis improvement in the method of settling debts, 
many times tlic same quantity of business might be done on the 
same basis of specie. 1 leuce the various methods of economising 
the use of Money are, for all practical purposes, to be considered 
as an increase of the resources of the nation 
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But the methods of proving this proposition are by no means 
exhausted. I was examined as a witness before the Gold and 
Silver pommission of 1887, and I somewhat startled the Com- 
mission by saying that though every system of Cj-edit must rest on 
a basis of Specie, there is no oiecessari/ relation between tlie basis 
of specie and the superstructure of Credit raised upon it 

The proof of this is extremely simple, and may be best 
illustrated by a practical exami)le 

Before bankers discounted Bills of Exchange, there used to be 
fairs at the great continental cities, Tiyons, Nuremberg, and many 
others, held every three months. Merchants in France and other 
countries did not make their Bills ])ayable at their own houses, 
where they must have kept large sums in specie to meet them, but 
they made them payable only at these great fairs. In the 
meantime their Bills circulated throughout the whole country, and 
performed all the functions of Money. Onaiixed day of the fair, 
the merchants met together, and exchanged their acceptances 
against each other. By the principle of Compensation, which 
will be more fully descrihdd in a future chapter, these acc^eptances 
exchanged, reciprocally paid, discharged, and extinguished each 
other. ’Boisguillehert, the morning star of French Economics, 
says, that at the fair of Lyons, 80,000,000 of Bills paid and dis- 
charged ^ach other, without the use of a single coin. Hence, 
when*all Debts balance each other, tlj^^y may all be settled 
without the use of a single coin. Now this is equally true whether 
there were 80, or 800, or 8,000 millions of Debts to bo settled. 
Hence, it is evident that so long as the Debts lo'bc settled exactly 
balance, there is no use for any Money, however large t hey may be 
ill actual amount. In such a case Moiujy is only required in case 
there should be any undischarged balances of Delfts 

Again, suppose that C 'cditors and I)(;btors have accounts at 
the same Bank. The Debtor gives his Creditor a Cheque on his 
account. The Creditor pays it into his own account. And the 
Banker transfers the Credit from the account of the Debtor to 
that of the Creditor ; and this is a complete payment of tlie Debt, 
without the use of Money. This ojK'ratioii is termed a Novation. 
Now it is evident that the larger a bank is, the more of its 
dhstomers will deal with each other, and the greater will be the 
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number of transactions settled by means of Novations^ without 
the use of money 

But the system has been carried to a greater degree of re-^ 
finement still. By a device called the Clearing System, which 
will be more fully described in a future chapter, all the Bank& 
' which join in it are, as it were, formed into one huge Bank, in 
which Credits are transferred from Bank to Bank with as great 
.facility as they are transferred from one account to another in the 
same Bank. By this ingenious system there were upwards of 
.£7,000,000,000 of transactions settled in the London Clearing 
House alone, in the course of last year, by means of these Novations, 
without the use of a single coin. And if 7,000 millions could be 
settled without a single coin, it is evident that any times the 
amount might be so done with the same facility. Besides London, 
all towns of any size in the country have Clearing Houses as welL 
Hence, it is seen that the larger and better organised the System 
of Credit is, the less and less specie is required as its basisr 
Within the last fifty years the conmerce of tlie country has 
increased manifold, and the quantity of Credit has multiplied 
many times, and yet there is probably not any more specie in the 
country than there was then : probably even less. In fact, money 
is never used in Commerce now, except to pay balances of Debts. 
Which proves that there is no necessary relation betit^een the 
basis of specie and the superstructure of Credit built on it ** 


On Barter ; Sale or Circulation : and Exchange 
On Barter 

46. When material products are exchanged directly for 
material products the transaction is termed Barter 

On Sale or Circulation 

To understand Economics as a Science, we must revert to the 
original Concept of it by its foundei-s the Economists, as the 
Science of Exchanges, or of Commerce, to which all the most 
intelligent Economists in the world are now reverting : as th& 
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only one by which it can be created . into a Science : after the 
temporary confusion into wliich it was thrown by the unfortunate 
system of J. B. Say and John Stuart Mill, which is rapidly sinking 
into oblivion • . * 

The Economists only admitted an Exchange to be where a 
material product was exchanged for material product, a* 
Barter : that is, where each side obtained a Satisfaction 

But in modern times such exchanges are comparatively rare. 
Persons usually want to obtain things from others, while these 
others want nothing from them. To obviate the inconveniences 
which would arise if no one could get what he wanted, unless he 
could supply the other party at the same time with what he 
wanted, people hit upon the plan of adopting some particular 
commodity, which should bo universally exchangeable. The 
buyer, therefore, gave the seller in exchange for his product an 
equivalent in this universally exchangeable Merchandise, so that 
he could get any satisfaction he pleased from any one else who 
could render it 

This universally exchangeable Merchandise is termed Money. 
The person who has got the Money has not got a satisfaction : 
his desire is not consummated, or completed. In order to obtain 
a Satisfaction, he must exchange away the Money for some 
product Ife does desire. Hence, the Economists termed a Bale 
a Deml-Exchange 

Le Trosne says* — “There is this difference between an Exchange 
and a Sale, that in an Exchange everything is consummated, or 
completed (consomme) for each party. They possess the thing 
which they desired to procure, and they have only to enjoy it. 
In the Sale, on the contraiy, it is only the purchaser who has 
attained his object, because it is only bo who is in a position to 
enjoy. But every tiling is not ended for the seller 
* And again — “ Exchange arrives directly at its object, which 
is completion (consommaiion) : it has only two terms, and is 
ended in one contract. But a contract in which Money inter- 
venes is not completed (consomme) : but it is necessary tliat the 
seller should become a' buyer, either himself, or by the inter- 
position of the person to whom he transfers the Money. There 

, ’ iDe VlnUrit Sdciale, p. 905, 916 
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are, therefore, to arrive at completion {consommation)y which is 
the ultimate object, at least four terms, and three contractants, of 
whom one intervenes twice ” 

When, however, the person who had sold his product for 
Money, and, therefore, furnished a satisfaction to tlie other party, 
•^had himself exchanged away the Money and obtained a product 
for it, he, too, had acquired a satisfaction, which he could enjoy; 
and the Exchange was completed (coiifiomme) 

For this reason Money was called the Medium of Exchange 
This Sale, tlie Economists temaed Circulation. Sale, or 
Circulation, therefore, the Economists defined to mean the Ex- 
change of a l^roduct for Money, Circulation, therefore, meant 
Purchase with Money: in contradistinction to Exchange of 
Products : or Barter 

But Credit is used in all respects in the same way as Money 
to Purchase, or Circulate, commodities. Hence, Sale, or Cir- 
culation, always denotes an Exchange in which one or both of the 
Quantities exchanged is Money or Credit 

Tlie sum total of these Sales is properly termed the Circulation. 
Hence any sum of Money, or Credit, may add considerably to the 
Circulation : because every time it is transferred it is a Sale, and 
therefore it augments the circulation. Just in the same way the 
Circulation of a newspaper is not properly the number of copies 
sold : but the number of its readers 

Hence tlie Circulation is the Quantity of Money and Credit 
multii)lied into the number of their Transfers 

As tlie use of Money and Credit is to set industry in motion : 
and inasmuch as they liave no use unless they do that : their 
beneficial elTects are not measured by their actual amount, but 
by the industry wliich they generate. Money lying locked up in 
a box, or Credit unuseil, only represents latent power, and not 
actual power. They may be called Power or Wealth in the latent 
state: they resemble the steam engine of a mill which is not 
going : and w hich is of no use until it is set in motion 

And as the produce of the mill is measured by the Quantity 
of the Motion of the engine : so the useful effect of Money and 
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Credit is measured by their Quantity of Motion : which is called 
the Circulation. Tlie Circulation which is the sole test of their 
useful effect is therefore the product of their amount multiplied 
into the velocity of their Circulation. The Quantity uf Motion 
of the engine is called its Duty : hence the Circulation of Money 
And Credit may be called its Duty - 

It is so essential to have a clear conception of the useful effect 
produced by any amount of Money or Credit, that we may add 
another illustration. The effect produced by any body in motion 
is measured by its weight or mass multiplied into its velocity : 
^'hich is termed its Momentum. If the mass be diminished, 
yet by increasing its velocity, the effect, or Momentum, may 
fitill be the same. If a body Aveighing 100 lbs. move with a 
velocity 1, its momentum will be 100 : but if we diminish the 
weight to 50 lbs., and can double its velocity, the effect or the 
Momentum will still be the same — 100 

The useful effects of Money and Credit are exactly analogous. 
Their useful effect is the result of their combined amount and 
velocity of Circulation : Avhich is termed Circulation. If we can 
make £50 circulate Avith tAvice the velocity of £100, the useful 
effect, or Circulation, Avill be tlie same. lienee it may be said 
that the Circulation is the Momentum of Money and Credit 


On Exchange 

An Exchange is the interchange of things of a like nature : 
either products for products : or Money or Credit for Money or 
Credit 

Thus Ave speak of the Foreign Exchanges, or the value of the 
Money of one country in terms of the Money of another. Or we 
nsk for the change (^>., the ^change or exchange) of a £5 note, 
or a sovereign. A Bill of Exchange is a Right of action to be 
exchanged at the proper time for Money. 8o Ave exchange one 
book for another : or a picture for a statue 

So in Leavy when Albany throws down his glove to the traitor 
/Edmond, the latter, throAving down his own says — “ There’s my 
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exchange”: and a little further on Edgar says to Edmond—- 
‘‘ Let’s exchange charity ” • ' 

So in Hamlety Laertes says — “ Exchange forgiveness with me^ 
noble Hamlet ” , 

' When the interchange is between products and Money or 
Credit, the one who gives the Money or Credit, is said to Buy the 
product : and tlie one who gives the product is said to Sell It t 
and the quantity of Money given is termed the Price 

When the exchange is between Money or Credit for Money or 
Credit, each side is said to Buy and Sell ; and each quantity of 
Money or Credit exchanged for the other is termed the Price of 
the other 

Thus we buy a liorse, or a house, or land : or a Bill of 
Exchange : with Money or Credit. An officer formerly bought 
a commission in the army : but he exchanged from one regiment* 
into another 


On the Meaning of Circulating Medium 

46. We have now to consider two terms, Circulating^ 
Medium and Currency, which are both of comparatively recentr 
origin : which have in recent times given rise to many con- 
troversies : but wliich arc admitted to be synonymous : and 
consequently, if w^e can positively determine the meaning of one 
of them that will also necessarily determine the meaning of tho 
other 

The term Circulating Medium does not occur in Adam Smith. 
It seems to have come into use in the last decade of the last- 
century. The first occasion on which we have met with it is in 
the debate on the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. Mr. Fox said^ 
— ‘‘ He wished that gentlemen, instead of amusing themselves 
with new terms of ‘ Circulating Medium ’ and the like,” &c., 
which shows that it must then have been of very recent origin 

Mr. Pitt in his reply said — “ As so much has been said on 
the nature of a Circulating Medium, he thought it necessary to 
notice that he did not, for his own part, take it to be of that 
^rarliamentary History of JSnyland^ Vol. xxiii, p. 840 
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-empirical kind which had been generally described. It appeared 
to him to consist of Anything that answered the great purposes 
of trade and commerce, whether in specie, paper, or any other 
term which miglit be used.” It is quite evident, therefore, that 
Mr. Pitt included under .the term Circulating Medium, or 
Currency, Money and Credit in all its forms. Wliich coiitiuueJ 
•to be the invariable usage in all Parliamentary debates, until 
Lord Overstone perverted men’s minds with a fantastic definition 
•of his own, which he beguiled Sir Robert Peel into adopting 

The verb to Circulate, like many others in English, has both 
an active and a neuter meaning 

1. It means that which Circulates commodities : «.e., wliich 
oauses commodities to circulate : where it is an active verb 

2 . That which Circulates itself ; wdiere it is a neuter verb 
Smith uses the word Circulate in both senses in different 

passages. Thus, speaking of gold and silver he says — “Then* 
use consists in Circulating commodities ” 

‘‘The great wheel of Circulation is altogether different from 
the goods circulated by it. The revenue of the society consists 
.altogether in these goods, and not in the wheel that Circulates 
them.” Ill these two passages Circulates is active 

A little further on, he speaks of the different sorts of paper 
money : but be says that the Circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are best known : where Circulates is neuter 

In the following sentence both senses occur — “Let us 
fluppose, for example, that the whole Circulating money of some 
particular country amounted at a particular time to one million 
sterling, that sum being sufficient for Circulating the whole 
annual products of their land and labor ” 

The ordinary meaning of Avords in scientific language leaves 
no possible doubt as to which is the true meaning of Circulate, in 
the expression Circulating Medium. A medium, in scientiffo 
language, means some middle thing hy which something else is 
affected. Thus Money is termed the Medium of Exchange, 
because it is the medium by which exchanges are effected. 
Hence the Circulating Medium is the medium by which the 
Circulation of commodities is effected 
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Now it has just been shown that by Circulation the Economists 
meant Sales. And how are Sales effected ? By the means, or 
medium, of Money and Credit. Buying with Money effects 
the Circulation of commodities ; but buying with Credit equally 
^.effects the Circulation of products : in whatever form the Credit 
may be, either written or unwritten 

Hence Money and Credit arc equally Circulating Medium : 
and the total amount of the Circulating Medium means the total 
amount of Money and Credit in all its forms 

On the Meaning of Currency 

47. The meaning of the word Currency, which all writers 
admit to be synonymous with Circulating Medium, is much more 
recondite, and has given rise to protracted controversies in modern 
times, which, however, we shall not notice at present. We shall 
in this section merely explain the true meaning of the word 
The word Currency is in fact a technical term in Mercantile 
and Constitutional Law : and the following is the true meaning 
of “ Current ” and “ Currency ” in English Law 

It is a general rule of law that a person cannot transmit to 
another any better title to a thing than he has himself • 

As it is said' — “Nemo plus juris ad alium transferre potest 
quam ipse haberet 

“ Mo one can transfer to another a greater right than he has 
himself^ 

It is also a general rule of law that if a person loses a tiling, 
or has it stolen from him, he does not thereby lose the Property 
in it. Consequently he can not only recover it from the finder 
or thief, but also from any one else in whose possession he may 
find it : even though that person bought it, or took it in pledge, 
honestly, and in good faith, and gave full value for it, and not 
knowing that it was not the lawful property of tlie seller or 
pledger. This Eight of recovery is termed the Jus vindkandi in 
Koman Law 

But to this Kule of Law Money always was, from the very 
^necessity of the case, an exception. If the true owner of tlio 

1 Digest^ 50, 17, 54 
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money finds it in the possession of the finder or thief, he can 
reclaim it. But if the finder or thief has once purchased 
goods with it, and the shopkeeper has taken it honestly, 
in the usual way of business, and without knowing k has been 
stolen, he can retain it against the true owner, even though he 
should be able to identify it. That is, the person who acquires* 
Money honestly in the way of business, lias a good title to it, even 
though the transferor had not. Tims it is said in Law that the 
Projferty in Money j^asses hy delivery. Thus, after the Money 
has once been passed away in commerce to an innocent receiver, 
the true owner has lost his Jus vindkandi 

It is this peculiarity which affects the Property in Money, 
which passes by delivery, which is denoted by the words 
“Current” and “Currency” in English Law. And when an 
Act of Parliament declares that any instrument shall be 
“ Current,” it means that the Property in it shall pass by delivery 
to the innocent purchaser 

This Quality of Currency is also called Negotiability 

And when the representatives of Money, such as Bank Notes, 
Cheques, Bills of Exchange, &c., came into use, the Law Merchant 
applied the same principle of Currency to them. They arc like 
Money st) fur as this, that the Property in them passes like the 
Prop^'ty in Money. Thus if they are lost, or stolen, the true 
owner may recover them if he can find them in the hands of the 
finder, or thief : but if the finder, or thief, succeeds in passing 
them away for value, in the ordinary course of business, to an 
innocent purchaser, that innocent purchaser acquires the Property 
in them : and may retain them against the true owner ; and 
enforce payment of them from all the parties liable on them 

This doctrine has been affirmed in a whole series of cases in 
the Courts of Law which we shall notice shortly 

It follows from this, that in strict law, this principle of 
Currency can only be applied to those Eights of action which 
are recorded on some material. An abstract Eight cannot be lost, 
hoislaid, or stolen ; or passed away in commerce. For a Eight of 
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action to be Currency in strict law, it must be recorded on some 
material, so as to be capable of being carried in the hand : or in 
the pocket ; or put away in a drawer : or dropped in the street : 
or stolen from the drawer or the pocket : and carried off by the 
finder or thief : and transferred in commerce 

So far then as regards Mercantile Law there is no difficulty : 
the meaning of the word is perfectly clear. But if the word 
Currency is used to denote a ceitairi class of Economic Quantities, 
synonymous with Circulating Medium : a difficulty arises. 
Because there is an immense mass of Credit which has produced 
exchanges, and has circulated commodities : and is, therefore, 
Circulating Medium : which is not recorded on any material at 
all, in such a way that it can be lost or stolen, and carried off, 
and transferred in commerce by manual delivery 

Thus the gigantic mass of Banking Credits, and the Book 
Debts, of traders, have all effected a Sale, or Circulation : and, 
therefore, they are all Circulating Medium : but they have not 
the attribute of Currency in a legal sense : because they cannot 
be mislaid : lost : or stolen : and picked up, and passed away in 
commerce by manual delivery. 8o also private Debts between 
persons, termed Verbal Credits : they only arise from the transfer 
of goods or Money: and they exist equally whether th(^ are 
recorded on paper or not. They are equally Circulating Medium. 
Private Del)ts among traders affect prices, and effect sales, exactly 
like so much Money. Consequently, though they are not Cur- 
rency in strict law : yet if that word is still to be retained as a 
scientific tenn denoting a certain class of Economic Quantities, 
synonymous with Circulating Medium : they must all be included 
under that tenn ; because they can all be recorded on paper at 
pleasure : and put into circulation, when they do actually become 
Currency in strict law : and their nature and effects are exactly 
the same, whether they are recorded on paper or not 

In the great discussions in Parliament which arose out of the 
suspension of cash payments by the Bank of England, no attempt 
Avas made to define the term Currency. ’ But all the speakeii 
assumed that it comprehended Money and Credit in all its forms 

This truth was well expressed by Lord Titchfield in the House . 
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of Commons in the debates of 1822. Speaking of the various 
fonns of Credit used as substitutes for Money, he said^ — WJieu 
it was considered to how great an extent these contrivances had 
been practised in the various modes of Verbal, , Book, and Circu- 
lating Credits, it was easy to see that the country had received 
a great addition to its Currency. This addition to the Currency* 
would have the same effect as if Gold had been inci*eased from 
the mines ” 


Decisions of the Courts of Law regarding the Meaning of 
Currency 

48 . The meaning of the word Currency, has acquired so 
much importance in consequence of the Bank (Charter Act of 
1844 being based upon a peculiar definition of it, which will 
have to be examined hereafter, that it will be more satisfactory to 
our readers to place before them a rhum^ of tlic decisions of tlie 
Courts of Law as to the meaning of the term 

Bank Notes. In Miller v. Bace (1 Burr., 452), confirming 
Anonymous (1 Lord Raymond, 738), the Court of King’s Bench 
decided tfiat Bank Notes have the Credit and Currency of Money 
to all* intents and purposes. “An action would lie against the 
finder : that no one disputes : but not after the Note liad been 
paid away in Currency. An action would not lie against the 
defendant, because he took it in tlie course of Currency : and, 
therefore, it could not be followed into his hands. It never shall 
be followed into the hands of a person who lonCi jide took it in 
the coui*se of Currency. A Bank Note is constantly and uni- 
versally both at home and abroad, treated as Money, as cash : and 
•it is necessary for the purposes of commerce, that their Currency 
should be established and maintained ” 

Cheques. In Grant v. Vaughan (3 Burr., 151G), the Court 
unanimously held that Cheques possess the attribute of Currency, 
exactly like Bank Notes 

'Parliamentary Debates^ N.S.^ Vol. ix., p. 868 
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Bills of Exchange. In Peacock v. Rhodes (2 Douglas, 633), 
the Court decided that Bills of Exchange possess the attribute of 
Currency, exactly like Bank Notes. Lord Mansfield said — “The 
holder of a Bill, of Exchange, or Promissory Note, is not to be 
considered as the assignee of the payee. An assignee must take 
• the thing assigned, subject to all the equity to which the original 
party was subject. If this rule applied to Bills and Promissory 
Notes, it would stop their Currency. The law is settled, that a 
holder, coming fairly by a Note or Bill, has nothing to do with 
the transaction between the original parties. I see no difference 
between a Note indorsed in blank, and one payable to bearer. 
They both go by delivery, and possession proves property in both 
cases ” 

In CoUins v. Martin (B & P., 648), the same doctrine of 
Currency was applied to pledging Bills equally as to selling them. 
Eyre, C. J,, said — “ For the purpose of rendering Bills of Exchange 
negotiable, the Eight of Property in them passes with the Bills. 
Every holder of tlic Bills takes the Property, and his title is 
stamped on the Bills themselves. The Property and the possession 
are inseparable. This was necessary to make them negotiable : 
in this respect they differ essentially from goods, of which the 
property and the possession are in different persons ” 

Foreign Bonds. — In Gorgier v, Mieville (3 B. & C.), Foreign 
Bonds payable to the holder were decided to possess the attribute 
of Currency : exactly as Bank Notes and Bills indorsed in blank 

Exchequer Bills. — In Wookey v. Pole (4 B. and Aid. 1), 
Exchequer Bills payable to blank, or order, were also decided to 
possess the attribute of Currency. The question was whether 
Exchequer Bills followed the law of goods, in which there is the 
Jus vindicandi ; or the law of Money, in which there is no Jiis 
vindicandL The Court held that Exchequer Bills follow the law 
of Money. Holroyd, .1., said— “ It has long been fully settled 
that Bank Notes, or Bills, Drafts on Bankers, Bijls of Exchange 
or Promissory Notes, either payable to order and endorsed in 
blank, or payable to bearer, when taken londfide, and for a valu- 
able consideration pass by delivery, and vest a right thereto in the 
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transferee, without regard to the title, or want of title, in the 

person transferring them These authorities 

show that not only Money itself may pass, and the Eight to it 
may arise by Currency alone : but further that* these 'mercantile 
instruments, which entitle the bearer of them to Money, may also 
pass, and the Right to them arise in the like manner by Currency^ 

or Delivery We next consider the nature and 

effect of the instrument, both as to the property which it concerns, 

and as to its Negotiability by law The instrument 

is created by the Statute 48, Geo. III., c. 1, and is thereby made 

Negotiable and Current The case, therefore, 

stands thus : this Exchequer Bill was a Current and Negotiable 
instrument for the payment of Money. Now Money passes from 
one person to another by reason of its Currency : and for that 
reason only : and not because it has no earmark, it cannot bo 
•recovered from the person to whom it has been passed. The 
Exchequer Bill, therefore, seems to me upon the same principle to 
follow the nature of Money for which it is a security ” 

In Ingham v. Primrose (7 C.B.N.S., p. 8), Williams, J., said — 
“ It is, we think, settled law, that if the defendant had drawn a 
Cheque ; and, if, before he had issued it, he had lost it, or it had 
been stolen from him, and it had afterwards found its way into 
the hands of a holder for value, without notice, who had sued 
the defendant upon it, he would have had no answer to the action. 
So if he had indorsed a Bill in blank, or a Bill payable to his 
order, and if it had been lost, or stolen, before he had delivered 
it to any one as indorsee. The reason is that such Negotiable Instru- 
ments have by the law merchant become part of the Mercantilo 
Currency of the country : and in order that this may not be 
impeded, it is requisite that innocent holders for value should 
have a right to enforce payment of them against those who, by 
making them, have caused them to be part of such Currency ” 

In Whistler V. Forster (14 C.B.N.S., 248), Willes, J., said— 
“ The general rule of law is undoubted, that no one can transfer 
a better title than he himself possesses ; Nemo dat quod non hahet. 
To this there are some exceptions : one of which arises out of the 
rale of the law merchant as to Negotiable Instruments. These 
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-being pait of the Currency, are subject to the same rule as 
Money .... 

In Shute V. Rohins (1 M. & M., 133), Lord Tenterden spoke of 
bankers’ paper as being part of the Circulating Medium of the 
<jountry 

^ In Lang v. Smith (7 Bing., 284), Tindall, C. J., said — “ The 
first question was, wliether the instruments in dispute had 
acquired from the course of dealing pursued in the City the 
character of Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, Dividend 
Warrants, Bills or other Instruments which form part of the 
Currency of the country ” . . 

In Goodwin v. Robarts (L. It., 10 Excheq., 377), scrip entitling 
the bearer to demand Bonds from a Foreign Government were 
also decided to possess the attribute of Currency 

These extracts authoritatively decide the true meaning of the 
word Currency. It means that the Property to which this attri» 
bute is attached is an exception to the general jus vindimndi^ 
which attaches to goods 

It means that when once this class of Property has been 
acquired by a purchaser honestly in the way of business, the 
Property in it passes by delivery. And this is the sole meaning 
of the word Currency 

These cases decide that Money and all written Securities for 
money made transferable by the parties to them, are all included 
under the term Currency 

We shall consider the case of Credit not recorded as transfers 
able documents in a future chapter 

We may now observe that it is ’a great misfortune that the 
word Currency has established such a hold in Economics. Because 
it is not an Economical term at all. Circulating Medium is a 
technical term in Economics, and denotes a certain class of 
^Juantities about which there can be neither mistake nor doubt. 
But Currency is a pure term of Mercantile Law, and has nothing 
to do with Economics. Circulating Medium is the name of a 
certain class of Quantities: but Currency is an attribute of 
certain Quantities : and to call the Quantities themselves by the 
name of an attribute they possess is as absurd as to call a Wheel 
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a Rotation, or a Horse a Velocity. Suppose that the yws vimUcamU 
was taken away by law, everything would be Currency 

Nevertheless, the word is too firmly established to be abolished : 
and thierefore the only plan is to remember tlu^t it is' absolutely 
synonymous with Circulating Medium, and includes Money and 
Credit in all its forms both written and unwritten 


The different Forms of Currency 

49. Adopting, then, the terms Circulating Medium and 
Currency as absolutely identical and synonymous, and as designat- 
ing a certain class of Economic Quantities, its dilferent forms- 
are — 

1. Coined Money, Gold, Silver, and Copper 

2. The Paper Currency : Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Exchequer Bills, Dividend Warrants, 
and all Orders and Promises to pay money 

3. Simple Debts of all sorts: not recorded as Circulating 
Paper : such as Credits in bankers’ books termed Deposits : 
Book Debts of traders : and private Debts between persons : 
because all these Debts may be recorded on paper at the will of 
the parties : and thrown into circulation : moreover. Simple 
Debts •can be transferred with perfect facility without being 
recorded on paper. All these denote that a transaction has taken 
place, and are a Title to future payment. From these considera- 
tions it follows that the Circulating Medium, or Currency, of any 
country is the sum total of all the Debts, or Titles to future pay- 
ment belonging to every individual in it : that is, all the Money 
and Credit in it 

Postage Stamps must also be included under the term 
Currency. They arc a most usual form of remittance : they pass 
in small payments : and since the Post Office is bound to cash 
them, they are in fact penny Notes, Though the point has not 
been actually decided at law/ there can be no doubt that if any 
one were to steal postage stamps, and they were taken honestly in 
payment : it would be held that they possess the attribute of 
Chrrency : hence they are in every sense strictly Currency 
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On the Channel of Circulation 

60. The Quantity of the Circulating Medium, or the amount 
of Money and Credit, representing the Indebtedness, or. the 
balances which arise from the unequal exchanges of products and 
.services, is frequently termed by Adam Smith and other writers 
the Channel of Circulation 

Tliis Channel of Circulation is filled with some Material 
{counting written and unwritten Credit as identical) : and Prices 
are estimated by the Quantity of this Material, which is given in 
exchange for any Economic Quantities 

Let ns suppose that Gold alone was used at any time to repre- 
sent Debt, and fill the Channel of Circulation. This Gold is 
divided into certain pieces of fixed weight and quality, termed 
Coins : and Prices are estimated in these Coins 

But suppose that at any time Gold was discontinued, and 
♦Silver substituted as the reprcsenUitivc of Debt ; and suppose that 
Coins were struck of Silver of exactly the same weight as the 
<Tbld ones 

Then as Silver is at the present moment about twenty-four 
times less valuable tlian gold : it would require twenty-four times 
as many Silver Coins to represent any amount of Debt, as it 
would Gold coins. And Prices would rise twenty-fbar fold : 
but other i)roducts would still preserve the same relations among 
themselves. Ifencc, tliough Prices would rise, yet the Values of 
products with respect to each other w'ould remain exactly the 
same 

Again, suppose that Silver was taken away as the repre- 
sentative of Debt, and Copper substituted : and Copper coins 
struck of the same weight as the previous Gold and Silver ones, 
and called by the same name. Then Prices w^ould be estimated 
in Copper coins : and as Copper is about 900 times less valuable 
than Gold, Prices estimated in copper would rise to about 900 
times their amount in Gold. But the relative value of all other 
commodities, w^ould remain the same. 

Now, as the Value of Gold as representing Debt, depends on the 
Quantity of Gold which represents an^ amount of Debt, it would 
manifestly follow that if the quantity of Gold which represented 
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any amount of Debt were greatly increased, the Yalue of Gold 
would greatly diminish. If Gold became as plentiful as Silver, 
Gold would have no more Value than Silver. Consequently, even 
while the weight and quality of the Coins remained the same, 
Gold would fall to the twenty-fourth part of its former value as 
a Purchasing Power 

So if Gold became as plentiful as Copper, it would be of no 
more purchasing power than Copper : that is, it would fall to 
about the 900th part of its former Value 

Thus, in a general Avay, if any quantity of Stuif of any sorb is 
used to represent any quantity of Debt at any time : and if the 
quantity of Stuff is greatly increased, while the quantity of ‘Debt 
remains the same, it necessarily produces a great diminution iu 
the Value of the Stuff, or a general rise of Prices 

But the quantity of Stuff which represents Debt, and fills the 
Channel of Circulation, need not be all of the same material. It 
may be partly Gold, partly Silver, and partly Copper: and 
Prices will be estimated by the whole quantity of Stuff which 
fills the Clianriel of Circulation, and not by any particular 
portion of it 

In modern times a new kind of Stuff is employed to a gigantic 
extent to^ fill the Channel of Circulation ; and that is Credit : or 
Rights of action in various forms 

With respect to Credit there is a most important observation 
to be made : Credits in some countries are made payable in Gold; 
and in some countries in Silver 

Now Credits payable in Gold — ^which we may term Gold 
Credits — are of exactly the same Value as Gold : and Credits 
payable in Silver— which wc may term Silver Credits — are of 
exactly the same Value as Silver 

Hence the Value of Gold throughout the world is determined 
not only by the actual quantity of Gold ; but by the aggregate 
quantity of Gold, and all Gold Credits 

So the Value of Silver throughout the world is determined 
pot only by the actual quantity of Silver ; but by the aggregate 
quantity of Silver, and all Silver Credits 
* And, furthermore, the Value of Gold compared to Silver is 
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determined, not only by the relative quantities of Gold and Silver 
themselves : but by the ratio of the aggregate of Gold and all 
Gold Credits corai)ared to the aggregate of Silver and all Silver 
Credits 

It is the enormous creation of Credit in modern times, in the 
'’forms of Mercantile Credits and Banking Credits, which has so 
prodigiously raised the Prices of commodities, and diminished the 
Bate of Interest in the last two centuries in this and in many 
other countries : as* we shall show more fully hereafter 

It will be shown hereafter that the Quantity of Credit which 
is used and in circulation in this country is at least one hundred 
times the amount of Metallic Coin 

Furthermore, there are in some countries, such as Russia and 
others, vast quantities of Inconvertible Paper Money : this Paper 
Money is an independent standard, just like Gold and Silver : it- 
is almost everyAvhere at a heavy discount as compared to Specie ;• 
but it is nevertheless a standard at its Value in Specie 

And the total aggregate of all the Gold and Gold Credits — all 
the Silver and Silver Credits — and all the Inconvertible Paper 
Money and Paper Money Credits — constitutes the Circulating 
Medium, or Currency, of the World in which Prices are 
estimated 

Hence the tliorough comprehension of the principle and 
mechanism of the colossal system of Credit is the very foundation 
of modern Economics 

It is the quantity of Credit which in modern times has the 
greatest influence on Prices — far greater than the quantity of 
Gold and Silver : and Variations in the quantity of Credit pro- 
duces more changes in the Value of Commodities than any 
changes in the quantity of Gold and Silver : and it is the abuses ^ 
of Credit Avhich produce those terrible calamities known as Com- 
mercial Crises and Monetary Panics, which we sliall have to 
investigate hereafter 

On Price 

61 . When any Economic Quantity is exchanged for anj^ 
other Economic Quantity, each is termed The Value of the other. 
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But when one or both of the Quantities exchanged is Money or 
Credit, it receives a special name — it is termed Price. Price 
therefore always is Value expressed in Money or Credit 

Now the Value of Money is any oilier Economic Quantity 
which can he obtained in exchange for it : either a material 
chattel : or a service : or a Eight, such as a Debt 

If Money be taken as the fixed Quantity, the more of the other 
Quantity which can be obtained in exchange for it, the Greater is 
the Value of Money. The of the other Quantity which can 
be obtained for it, the Less is the Value of Money 

. Or if the other Quantity be taken as the fixed Quantity : the 

the money given for it, the greater is the Value of Money : 
and the' more the Money given for it, the less is the Value of 
Money 

Hence it is seen that — The Value of Money varies Inversely 
as Price 

But Credits, or Debts, are Commodities or Merchandise, which 
are brought into commerce, and bought and sold, or exchanged 
like any other merchandise 

Now \?hen any Commodities or Merchandise are brought into 
commcsL'ce, they are always divided into certain Units for the 
convenience of sale. Coals are sold by th^ ton : corn by the 
quarter : tea and sugar by the pound : cloth by the yard : wine 
and other liquids by the gallon, quart or pint, &c. 

So for the convenience of commerce. Bullion is divided into 
Units called Coins 

In a similar way, when the Commodity, or Merchandise, 
termed Credit, or Debt, is brought into commerce, it must, for the 
convenience of trade, be divided into Units 

The Unit of Credit, or Debt, is the Right to demand f 100 to 
le })aid one^ year hence 

The sum of Money given to purchase the Unit of Debt is also 
turned its Price. And as in all other sales, the less the quantity 

I 
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of Money given to purchase the Unit of Debt, the greater is 
the Value of Money : and the greats* the quantity of Money 
given to purchase the Unit of Debt, the less is the Value of 
Money 

Hence the Value of Money with respect to Debts, varies 
exactly in the same way as it does with respect to any other mer- 
chandise 

But in the commerce of Debts it is not usual to estimate the 
Value of Money by the quantity of Debt it will purchase. As 
Money naturally produces a profit, it is clear that the Value, or 
Price, o(‘ a Debt to be paid only one year hence must be less than 
the actual amount of the Debt. The difference between the 
Present Value, or the Price of the Debt, and the amount of the 
Debt is tlie Profit made by buying it 

This difference, or profit, is termed Discount 
As dear old Honice says, that it is more easy to understand 
things addressed to the eye than those only addressed to the ear, 
the following figure will make the matter clearer — 


A I |B 

D 

c I L. I E 


Let A B be the Unit of Debt 

C D the amount of Money given for it : /.e., its Price 
D E the difference between the Price of the Debt and its 
Amount, i.e., the Discount 

In the commerce of Debts it is invariably the custom to 
estimate the Value of Money by the Discount, or Profit, it yields 14 
and not by the Price of the Debt 

Now as the Price of the Debt decreases or increases, it is 
evident that the Discount increases or decreases ; and the Value 
of Money estimated in this way increases or decreases 

Hence in the commerce of Debts, the Value of Money varies 
Directly as the Discount 

This rule embraces both branches of commerce — 
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The Value of Money varies Inversely as Price: and Directly 
as Discount* 

To Discount a Debt is to buy it by paying down the Present 
Value of its amount payable at a future time * 

i 

Hence it must be observed that the term Value of Money has 
two distinct meanings in commerce. There arc three gi*cat 
branches of commerce : the commerce in material commodities : 
the commerce in labor : and the commerce in Debts. And the 
expression “Value of Money” has two distinct meanings, as it is 
applied to these three branches of commerce. In the commerce 
of material commodities and in the commerce of labor it means 
the quantity of the commodity, or of the service, which 
Money can purchase : in the commerce of Debts it means the 
Discount, or Profit, made by buying the Debt 

On Interest and Discount 

62 . Profits made by trading in Debts are made in two 
ways — 

(1) When the person who buys the Debt agrees to defer 
receiving ^he Profit until the end of the time agreed on 

In^this c^ie the Profit is termed Interest 

Thus, when a person buys a Debt of £lOO*payable one year 
hence, at £5 per cent. Interest, he pays down the £100 : and 
receives in exchange for it the Eight to demand £105 at tlic end 
■of the year 

The Debt is the Price of the Money ; and the Money is the 
Price of the Debt 

♦ When the Debtor pays the Debt lie brings tlie £105 in Money 
to his Creditor : and buys up the Eight of action against bimself. 

Thus every “ Loan ” of Money, as it is called, is a Sale or an 
Exchange : the lender transfers the Property in tlic Money to the 
borrower ” : and in exchange for it receives the Eight of action 
to demand the Principal and Interest at the end of the year 

This Eight of action is a new Creation of Property : and is 
iht Credit, or the Debt 

I 2 
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All “ loans” of Money are Sales or Exchanges : they are acts 
of commerce : and, therefore, enter into the Science of Economics. 

(2) Where thp Difference, or Profit, is retained at the time of 
the purchase of the Debt 
‘ In this case the Profit is termed Discount 

But Discount itself is of two kinds — 

{a) In the ordinary books of Algebra it is said that Discount 
is where the Profit is retained at the time of the pnrcliase : and 
the sum paid for the Debt is such a sum as, improved at the 
given Rate of Interest, should be equal to the full amount of the 
Debt, at the end of the period of advance 

It is, therefore, the Present Value of the sum agreed upon 
at the agreed upon Rate of Profit. This may be called Algebraical 
Discount. It is used by Insurance Companies in determining 
the Present Value of Future Payments : and in some other cases. 

(b) But this kind of Discount is never used by bankers and 
dealers in Money. In banking it is invariably the custom to 
retain the full amount of the Profit agreed upon at the time of 
Purchasing the Debt 

Thus, if a banker discounts a Bill of £100 for a year at 5 per 
cent., he deducts and retains the full £5 at the time of the 
purchase, and gives his customer a Credit for £95. That is, he 
creates a Right of action of £95, to purchase the Right to £100 
at the end of the year 

As this method of Discount is invariably used in banking and 
money lending, it may be termed Banking Discount 

The Hale of Interest or Discount is the ratio of the profit to 
the amount of the Debt, made in some given Time, as the year 

The profits made by Interest and Algebraical Discount are 
exactly equal : but Bauking Discount is more profitable : because 
ill the example given in the former case, a profit of £5 is made on 
the advance of £100 : in the latter case on the advance of £95 
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So long as the Rate of Discount is low, there is nob mucli 
difference in the Profits by way of Interest or Banking Discount. 
But as the Rate increases, the Profit increases at a very rapid ratio, 
as may easily be seen • 

If a person ‘Mends £100 at 20 per cent. Interest: he^ 
advances £100, and at the end of the year receives £120 : which 
is a profit of 20 per cent. 

If he discounts a Bill for £100 at 20 per cent., he advances 
only £80 : and at the end of the year receives £100 ; which is a 
profit of 25 per cent. 

If he lends £100 at 50 per cent. Interest he advances £100 : 
and at the end of the year receives £150 : which is a profit of 50 
per cent. 

If he discounts a Bill of £100 at 50 per cent., he advances 
only £50 ; and at the end of the year receives £100 : which is a 
profit of 100 per cent. 

So Discounting a Bill of £100 at 00 per cent, is a profit of 
150 per cent. 

If a person lends £100 at 100 per cent. Interest : at the end 
of the year ho receives £200 : which is a profit of 100 per cent. 

If he Discounted a Bill of £100 at 100 ])er cent., ho Avould 
advance Jl’othiiig : and at the end of the year he would receive 
£100 ^ or his profit would be Infinite 

It would be out of place here to invcstjgatc tlie whole Theory 
Df Banking Discount : but avc have given a full exposition of the 
subject in our Theory and Praciice of Banlclny and Elements of 
Economics 


On Production 

63* The word Production, as a technical term in Kconomics, 
)omes from the "Lvitm prnducere, Avhich moans to lead or bring 
'orth : or to expose for sale 

Thus Thais in the Etinvchus of Terence, says (Act I., 1, 90) — 
“ Ancillas, servos • . . 

Omries Produxi, vendidi ” 

All the Slaves male and female I offered for sale, and sold ” 
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So also Suetonius (T)e illus. gram. c. 4) sajs — 

‘‘ Quum fain ilia alicujus produccrctur ” 

“ When any one's household slaves were offered for sale" 

The original sense of Produce in English is exactly the same. 
Jt is to draw fortli, to cause to come near. Thus in Isaiah, XLI., 
21, it is said— ‘‘‘Produce your cause ivith the Lord : bring forth 
your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob ” ; and the marginal 
note says — “ Produce — cause to come near ” 

So Antony in Julius Ceesar (Act III., sc. 1), says — 

“ That’s all I seek, 

And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body in the market place ” 

So, Albany says in Lear (Act V., sc. 3) — 

Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead ” 

So, ^Yhcn Mr. Montague Tigg gives Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit and 
party a dinner — “ It was as good a one as Money (or Credit, im 
matter '\vhich) could Produce” 

To Produce, is simply to bring forward something, and place 
it where it is wanted. If a witness is told to Produce a deed, or 
document, in Court, it means that he is to bring it into Court, 
and place it there. A party to a cause Produces his witnesses in 
Court. A gaoler is ordered to Produce the body of his prisoner 
in Court : Le., to place him there 

In the Universal language of commerce the Producer is the 
person who brings anything into the market, and offers it for 
sale. lYlien the turn of tlie market is for or against the Producer, 
it means that it is for or against tlie Seller 

Hence the true and original meaning of Production in 
Economics is to place anything in the market, and offer it for 
sale. A thing may be produced in nature, but until it is offered 
for sale, it is not Produced in Economics 

A great poet may jirodnce a great poem : a great artist may 
jproduce a great picture : a great sculptor may 'produce a great 
statue : ive may estimate their merits most highly ; they may 
be among the highest products of human genius : but how ^re 
we to estimate their Market Value ? For Economics has nothing 
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to do with them, except so far as regards their Market Value. 
Hence, though the poem, the picture, or the statue, may k 
produced in nature, or called into existence : they are not Pro- 
duced in Economics, until they are brought intp the market, and 
offered for sale 

So in French, the original and primary meaning of Produire, 
as Littre says, is 2^ousser en (want : and of production it is action 
deproduire, de meiire en avant 

A Product in Economics is Anything whatever which is 
brought into the market, and offered for sale : whether it be 
Material, Immaterial, or Incorporeal 

It has been too much the custom in Economics, especially in 
recent times, to think of the word Production only as meaning 
bringing something into existence. But when it is seen that 
Production means placing something in the market and offering 
it for sale : it is evident that the product must not only be called 
into existence, but transported from place to place 

Hence modern Economists expressly class Transport oi 
Girculati{pi as one form of Production 

T^ius Destutt de Tracy ^ under Production includes changes oi 
form and place 

J. B. Say enumerates Transport under the term Production, 
Michel Clievalier does the same. Mill, who gives the first bool: 
of his work to Production, in the sense of obtaining things from 
the earth, in a subsequent chapter says- — “Improvements in 
production^ understanding this last expression in its widest sense 
to include t\iQ process of procuring commodities from a distance^ 
as well as that of producing them 

Hence Foreign Importers, Merchants, and Traders of ah 
sorts, wholesale and retail, are Producers : because they transporl 
commodities,, from one place to another, and offer them for sale ir 
the place where they are wanted 

^ *Traiti ^Economic Politique^ p. 82 

^Piin, of Pol. Econ.y Bk. /K., c. 3, § 1 
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Three Classes 0 / Economic Producers 

64 . Now in general there are three distinct kinds of opera- 
tions necessary before a Commodity can be placed in the market 
and offered for sale to tlie final purchaser, who purchases the 
finished product, and takes it out of commerce for personal use 
and enjoyment : wlio in the language of Economies is termed the 
Consumer 

(1) Agricultural Producers. — One class of persons obtains 
the rude produce from the earth : this class includes agriculturists, 
miners, hunters, fishermen, breeders of cattle, herds, &c.: these 
persons bring their products into the market and offer them for 
sale 

(2) Manufacturing Producers. — But when this raw produce 
is first brought into the market it is seldom fitted for final pur- 
chase and human use witliout undergoing several processes of 
manufacturing and fashioning 

Manufacturers of all sorts purchase the raw produce from its 
first or agricultural producers : and fashion and transform it by 
an infinity of processes : so as to render it fit for human use 

(Jl) Commercial Producers. — But after the raw produce of 
the earth luis, by the various processes of manufacture, been ren- 
dered fit for human use, it has still to be transported hnm one 
country to another : and from one place to another in the same 
country : bciore it is placed in the market, and finally offered for 
sale to the consumer, wlio takes it out of commerce for his own 
use and enjoyment. These Commercial Producers include Foreign 
Importers, Merchants, and Traders of all sorts, wholesale and 
retail 

Now Money is used to effect all these operations : hence 
Money employed in any one of them is used as Productive 
Capital 

But Credit is also used in exactly the same way as Money to 
effect any of these operations. Hence Credit may be used in all 
respects like Money as Productive Capital 

AVe have shown in the introduction that it was one of Adam 
Smith’s grand services to Economics to demonstrate that 
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Manufactures and Commerce are productive of Wealth, as well a« 
agriculture, which the Economists contended was the only form 
of Productive Labor 


On Consumption 

66. Consumption in Economics is the correlative term to 
Production 

The Producer is the person who offei’s a product for sale in 
commerce : the Consumer is the person who purchases it for his 
own use and enjoyment : and takes it out of Commerce 

Hence Production and Consumption constitute Exchange 

A great deal of misconception has been introduced into 
Economics in recent times, by the unfortunate fact that the 
English word Consumption represents two French words Con- 
somption and Comommaiion 

Now ConmnpUon comes from Comuyner, which necessarily 
means destruction. But Comommaiion comes from Consonmer 
which means to finish, to accomplish, to complete : and in no way 
involves destruction 

Now Consommation is the technical term in French Economics 
for Consumption ; and what we have to do is to determine the 
meaning of Comommaiion in French 

The Economists termed the person who brought a product 
into the market and oftered it for sftfb the Producimr : and the 
person who purchased it for use and enjoyment, and took it out 
of commerce, the Comommateur or the Acheteiir-Consommateur, 
the Buyer-Consumer 

Comommaiion is derived from Consoynmevy which comes from 
the Latin Consimmarey to complete, to accomplish 

Thus La Fontaine says — “En peu do jours il comomma 
Taffaire.” — “ In a few days he completed the transaction ” 

So Pascal says — “ On va chercher ct cofisommer la demon- 
stration.” — “ We must now seek for and complete the proof ” 

So Dupuis says — ‘‘Durant laquellc se consoimne le grand 
ouvrage.”— ‘jDuring which the great work is completed^^ 
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Another writer says — “ Le sacrifice d’Isaac, qni ne fut point 
consomme, fut rimagei de celui qui fut consomme sur la croix.'^ 
— “The sacrifice of Isaac which was not completed, was the type 
of tlic one wliicli jvas completed on the Cross 

We need not multiply instances : as every French scholar 
Allows well enough that the genuine sense of consommer is to 
Complete, to Accomplish 

And this was the meaning universally given to Goyisommation 
by the early French Economists 

Thus JiG Trosnc says — “ There is this difference between an 
exchange and a sale, that in an exchange everything is completed 
(consomme) for each party ; they have the thing which they wished 
to procure, and have only to enjoy it. In a sale, on the contrary, 
it is only the buyer who has gained his object : because it is only 
he who is able to enjoy. But all is not finished (termine) for the 
seller ” 

Also — “ Exchange arrives directly at its object, which is com- 
pletion {comomma lion) : there are only two terms and it is 
tinislied {se termine) in one contract, llut a contract in which 
Money intervenes is not completed {consomme), because the seller 
must become a buyer, either by himself, or by the interposition of 
him to whom he transfers his money. There are, the^’efore, to 
arrive at completion {consommation), which is the final object, at 
least four terms and three contractors, of whom one intervenes 
twice ” 

{So Blanqui says — “ Toutes les transactions devaient sc coji- 
sommer par forme d’t3change.” — All business must be completed 
in the form of an exchange ” 

So Cournot says — “ Oil se consomment les achats et les vents.*’ — 
‘‘ Where sales and purchases are completed ” 

Michelet says — “11 ne consomme rien, ne finit rien.” — “He 
completes nothing, nothing ” 

Consommation, or Consumption, then, in the language of the 
early French Economists, simply meant the completion of an 
Exchange. Suppose for 'example, that a painter and a sculptor 
agree to exchange a picture and a statue. When the painter ha& 
received the statue and the sculptor has received the picture, each 
has Produced, i.e., offered in exchange his own work, and ha& 
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Consummated his desire by obtaining the object he wished to 
enjoy. And the Exchange is Consummated, or Completed, 
because each has obtained a Satisfaction. Hence was effected 
what the early Economists called a complete Exchange. But there 
was no idea of Destruction in this reciprocal Consummation of 
desires ’ 

The Consommateitr, or Consumer^ then, was the person who 
Consummated, Completed, 'or Accomplished the desire of the 
Producer. The Producer brings forward something and offers it 
for sale : but it is the Purchaser who gives Value to it : it is he 
who crowns the work, and Consummates the desire of the 
Producer : or completes the transaction by purchasing the pro- 
duct by giving something in exchange for it : whicli is its value. 
The consumer, therefore, meant nothing but the l^irchaser, or 
Customer 

Thus Gonsommation was used by the early French Economists 
to mean simply Demand 

Thus Boisgiiillebert, the morning star of modern Economics, 
says — “ Gonsommation {Demand) is the principle of all Wealth ” 

“ All the revenues, all the riches in the ’world, botli of a jirince 
and his subjects, only consist in Demand {ronsommalion) : all the 
most exemisite fruits of the earth, and the most precious products 
would be nothing but rubbish if they were not Demanded 
{Gomommi'i) ” 

So Smith uses the word Gonsume simply to mean to Purchase 
— “ Though we frequently, theref(^’e, express a ])erson’s revenue 
by the metal pieces which are commonly paid to him, it is because 
the amount of these pieces regulates the extent of his power of 
Purchasing, or the Value of the goods which he can annually 
afford to Gonsume. We still consider his income as consisting in 
this power of Purchasing, or Consuming, and not in the pieces 
which convey it ” 

It ’svas J. B. Say who firet used Consommaiim to mean 
destruction. We have, in the Introduction, pointed out the absurd 
consequence to which this leads. But even Say, himself, says — 
The Gonsmmateurs {Consumers) of things are the Buyers ” : 
and certainly peraons do not purchase everything for the sake of 
destroying it 
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We must, therefore, eliminate all idea of Destruction from the 
term Consommation or Consumption, in Economics : and leave 
only Purchase as its true meaning. The consumer is simply the 
Purchaser, or (hisforner 

Hence the student must carefully observe that in the language 
^f Economics tiie expression “ Production and Consumption,” is 
vonc and indivisible : and it must not be separated into its com- 
ponent terms. It simply means Supply and Demand. “ Pro- 
duction and Consumption,’’ or “ Supjily and Demand,” together 
^constitute Exchange : and each act of Exchange is a phenomenon 
of Value, or of Commerce 

On Payment and Satisfaction 

66, The words Payment and Satisfaction arc often 
supposed to be synonymous, but they are not so 

The word Payment means anything whatever which is taken 
in exchange for anything else 

It originally came from the KSanskrit Pa^, which is the same 
word as the Clreek irj;yo), Doric Trdyo), mjyvvfjic 

In old Latin tin’s was Pago, or Paco : the same as paciscor : 
und also Pango, pegi, or panxi, pactum : to covenant : agree with ; 
or come to terms with 

Thus it is said in the Laws of the XII. Tables — 

“ Rem ubi pagunt, orato ” 

“ If they come io terms, let it be settled as agreed upon ” 

“ Ni pagunt, in comitio aut in foro ante meridiem causam 
•conjicito” 

“ Jf they do not come to terms, bring on the cause before midday 
either in the comitium or the forum ” 

Hence, pacare is to come to terms with : to appease i hence 
the jiagare, and owv pay 

When one person has parted with anything else to another 
person, or done him a service, he is entitled to receive from him 
some equivalent : unless it was meant as a donation. But at the 
iiame time he has the right to accept anything he pleases as an 
Equivalent 

Thus where two persons agree to exchange any material pro- 
ducts, each is payment for the other: because each product 
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satisfies and appeases the claim of the other for an equivalent. 
Whea goods are paid for in Money it is sometimes supposed that 
it is only the Money which is Payment for the goods. But the 
goods are equally paypient for the Money. Because each person 
has got what he agreed to take in exchange for his product 

So when Money is paid as Wages for work done, the Money is- 
Payment for the work : but the work is equally Payment for the 
Money 

So when persons agree to exchange different kinds of work^ 
each is payment for the other 

So when a merchant agrees to take a trader’s Bill at three 
months in exchange for goods : the Bill is Payment for tlie goods ; 
it appeases the claim of the merchant : because he has agreed to- 
take a Right of action in exchange for the goods. And the goods 
are equally Payment for the Right of action 

When the Bill becomes due the trader has to pay his Bill : that- 
is, he has to appease the claim which the holder of the Bill has 
for Money. And when he pays the Bill, he buys up the Right of 
action against himself 

The IVloneyis the Payment for the Right of action ; and the 
Right of Action is Payment for the Money 

« 

Hence to Pay means simply to appease : when a man pajja his 
Debt, he appeases the Right or claim which his Creditor has to 
demand a sum of money from him. When \\(^paijs his Rent, he 
appeases the Right wliich the owner of the house or land has 
against him for compensation for its use 

But it does not follow that a Payment is a final closing of the 
transaction. The only legal word wliich denotes a final closing 
is Satisfaction. If a Bill is taken in exchange for goods it is 
Payment : but it is not Satisfaction (unless it is expressly received 
as such) until the Bill itself is paid 

If, however, the owner of the Bill neglects to follow up his 
legal remedy, the Bill becomes not only Payment, but Satisfaction : 
by doing so the owner of it has iniide it Money 
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And Economists go further : they say that Money itself is 
only a higher order of Bill : that, though when a person has 
received Money it is Payment : hut it is not Satisfaction, until he 
has exchanged away the Money for some object he desires 

Thus, though ii slioemaker is paid when he has got Money for 
his shoes : yet lie has not got a satisfaction until he has got bread, 
or meat, or clothing, or something else he desires for the Money - 

On Capital 

6V. Adam Smith’s use of the word Capital strikingly 
exemplifies the defect of his definitions. He enumerates as 
Capital: (1) Material things: (2) Personal Qualities: (3) 
Abstract Bights, such as Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
which are Credit. That is, he enumerates all the three ordei's of 
Economic Quantities as Capital 

Now when we are told that all these things are Capital, we 
have no more notion of what Capital is, than if we were told that 
they lire all Abracadabra 

"VVe do not want an enumeration of what things are Capital : 
but we want a Definition of what Capital is 

The word Capital is derived from the Latin CaptiU which 
means the source of a spring, or the root of a plant — namely, the 
source from which any increase flows i.. 

Thus Plautus says — 

“ 0 scelerum Caput ” — 0 source^ or fountain^ of crimes^'' 

“ Perjurii Caput ” — “ 0 fountain of perjury'*'* 

Stephen, in his Thesaurus, thus defines the word — 

“ Kc0a/Woi/ — Caput unde fructus et reditus manat ” 

“ Capital — the source from which any Profit or Revenue floivsP 
So Senior says — Economists are agreed that Whatever gives 
a Profit is properly termed Capital ” 

And do Fontenay says — “ Wherever there is a Revenue you 
perceive Capital ” 

This is a good general Definition : and the ‘‘ Whatever gives 
a Profit ” must be interpreted in as wide and general a sense as 
the “ Anything whose Value can be measured in Money” is in the 
definition of Wealth • 
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The Definition of Capital is, therefore, this — 

“ Capital is any Economic Quantity nscd for the purpose of 
Profit ” 

Any Economic Quantity whatever may be tued as Capital 

68 . Now, as Aristotle pointed out, any Economic Quantity 
whatever may be used in two different ways — 

(1) The proprietor may use it for his own personal enjoyment 

(2) lie may trade with it : i.e,, he may use it so as to produce 
a Profit 

When any Economic Quantity whatever is used so as to 
produce a profit : i,e., is traded with — it is termed Capital 

Economic Quantities, it has been shown, are of three distinct 
orders: (1) Material Things : (2) Personal Qualities, botli in the 
form of Labor and Credit : (3) Abstract Rights 

And each of tliese Quantities may be used in either of the 
above ways 

L Material Things. Suppose tliat a person has a sum of 
Money, If he expends it on his own personal gratification, or 
household expenses : such Money is not used as Capital : because 
he makes iio profit by it 

Bui if he lends it out at interest ; or if he buys goods with it 
for the purpose of selling them again at a profit : or if he buys 
into the Funds : or the Shares of any commercial company : then 
he uses his Money as Capital : and the goods are also Capital, 
because he intends to sell them again at a profit : and the Funds 
and the Shares are also Capital, because they produce him an 
annual revenue 

So, if the owner of land lives on it himself, and uses it for his 
own personal enjoyment : he does not use the land as Capital 

But if he lets it out to farmers : or to builders to build houses 
upon : and receives a Rent for so doing : then he uses the land 
as Capital 

Some great noblemen possess large tmets of land upon which 
part of London is built ; that land yields them enormous revenues : 
arid therefore it is Capital to them 
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And go any material thing whatever may be used as Capital 

So if a person spends Money merely on a general education, of 
which he makes no profitable use : that Money is nob used 
Capital 

Hut if lie spends his Money in acquiring a professional 
educ.'ition: such as that of a schoolmaster, an advocate, a 
physician, a surgeon, or an engineer, or any profession by which 
he intends to earn an income : then he uses the Money as Capital. 

And tlie professional knowledge which he has thus acquired 
is CapiUil to him, because he makes an income by trading with it. 

II. Personal Qualities. Personal Qualities may also be used 
in both ways. Jhib Personal Qualities are of two forms — they 
arc of the form {(i) of Labor: and {b) of Credit 

(ct) Personal Qualities as Labor — If a man digs in his own 
garden for his amusement : or if he sings, acts, or gives lectures 
for the delectation of his friends — such Labor is nob used as 
Capital 

But if lie sells his Labor in any way for Money : then he uses 
his Labor as Capital 

Thus Iluskisson said — “He had always maintained that 
Labor is the poor man’s Capital ” 

So Mr. Cardwell speaking to his constituents said-^^ Labor 
is the poor man’s Capital ” 

kSo a wTiter in a daily paper said — “The only Capital they 
possess is their Labor : which they must bring into tlie market to 
supply their daily wants” 

And speaking of them the Economist said — “ They have no- 
Capital but tlieir Labor ” 

8o Froude said in Oceami — “ And the land w'ould be within 
the reach of poor men who have no Capital except their Labor.” 

So Cardinal Manning said — “ 1 claim for Labor the rights of 
Capital. It is Capital in the truest sense. , . . The Capital 

of Money and the Capital of strength and skill must be united 
together ” . • 

So his knowledge, skill, and abilities are Capital to any one 
who earns an income as an advocate, physician, actor, engineeiy 
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or as manager of a great commercial company, or in any other 
profession. His services are wanted, demanded, and paid for by 
his clients : their Value is measured in money : hence they are 
)(pi^fjLaTa, or AVealth : and as he makes an income by their employ- 
ment, they are Capital 

This income is measurable and taxable, just in the same way* 
as if he made an income by selling coi*n, cattle, or any other 
material chattels 

All modern writers admit that Labor is a marketable com- 
modity which can be bought and sold like any material chattel : 
and consc(iueutly it is Wealth : and as a person can sell his Labor 
for a profit, and make an income thereby, it may be used as 

Capital 

(&) Personal Qualities as Credit. So Personal Credit may 
be used In two ways. If a person Iniys goods on Credit for his 
own enjoyment, us for household use, such Credit is not used as 
Capital 

But a merchant may use his Credit for tim purpose of Profit : 
and therefore as Capital 

He may use it for the puri3osc of purchasing goods, or 
materials : or in employing Labor: By giving a Promise to pay 
at a future time, instead of actual Money. He sells the goods and 
makes^a profit hy so doing ; just as it he liad paid for them in 
Money 

Or he may employ Laborers by means of his Credit : and sell 
the products for more than they cost : and so make a profit : in 
these ways he uses his Personal Credit as Capital 

When Personal Qualities, either in the foi’iii of Labor, or of 
Credit, are used in this w^ay to produce a profit, they are termed 

Personal Capital 

III. Rights. When Personal Credit is used as a Purchasing 
power, a Right of action, or an Economic Quantity of the third 
order is created. And as this Right of action may be bought and 
sold, or exclfanged, like any material chattel : it is a Marketable 
Commodity. The traffic in these Rights of action is the most 

K 
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colossal branch of modern commerce. It is in buying and selling 
these Rights of action that bankers make tlicir profits. But as 
the commerce in these Rights of action is the subject matter of 
this work, we shall say no more about them here 

But any other Right may be used as Capital. If a man buys 
the Funds, or Shares in any Commercial Company, or municipal 
or other obligations, such as Railway Debenture Stock : all these 
and many otlier classes of Rights produce him a profit : hence 
they are Capital to him 

So the Copyright of a successful work is Capital to the author ; 
and if he sells it to a publisher, it becomes fixed Capital to him 

There is a class of traders whose especial business is to buy 
and sell Rights : sucli as Shares in all kinds of Commercial Com- 
panies, and Public Securities : they keep a stock of this kind of 
Property on hand, just as other traders keep a stock of material 
goods. These persons are termed Stock Jobbers 

Capital majj Increase in two distinct ivaijs. 

69. Capital may increase in two fiuidanicntally distinct 
ways — 

(1) By actual increase of Quantity : as cattle, flocks and herds, 
and all animals : and all tlie fruits of the earth : iticrease by 
adding to their number, or Quantity 

(2) By Commerce or Exchange: that is by exchanging away 
something which has a lower value in a place : and obtaining some- 
thing in exchange for it which has a higher Value in that place 

Money is used as Capital, and produces a profit, by the second 
of these methods. Money is used as Capital cither by advancing 
a certain sum of it, and acquiring the Right to be repaid the 
capital, together with interest, at a future time : or by buying 
goods which are to be sold for a higher price than they cost : or 
by employing Labor to produce commodities: and selling them 
at a higlier price than they cost 

Tt is also clear that any Econoraiti Quantity which is used as 
a substitute for Money, and produces exactly the same effects and 
profits as Money ; may be used as Capital as well as Money ; »by 
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the force of tlie definition which Senior says all Economists are 
-agreed in 

Hence if a merchant or trader can purchase goods, or labor, 
with his Credit : by giving his Promise to pay jfct a future time : 
and can sell the goods at a higher price than he had paid for 
them : and so make a Profit after paying jind discharging the* 
Debt he incurred by buying them— then it is clear that his Credit 
has been Capital to him exactly in the same way and in tlie same 
sense that Money is 

Take a very simple example. Suppose that a trader buys 
goods for £100 : and sells them for £1:?5 : he first replaces his 
original capital of £100 : and then he has a surplus of He 

is therefore better off by £25 at the end of the operation than he 
was at tlie beginning : and he has used his Credit as Capital 

On the otlier hand, suiiposc that the trader sees he can- make 
a profit if he has the means to purchase goods. But suppose that 
he has no Money and no Credit : then he can purchase no goods: 
and he can make no profit 

But suppose that he has Credit: that is, that the owner of the 
goods has confidence in his skill, integrity, and character — he may 
sell him the goods, and take as the price his Promise to pay at a 
future tinfh, instead of actual Money 

N'o^^ as the payment is deferred : and thei’e is always some 
risk of failure in payment : the price in Credit is always higher 
than the price in Money 

Suppose that the price in Credit is £105 : then, as before, the 
trader sells the goods for £125. At the agreed upon time ho 
discharges his Debt of £105 : and lie has a profit of £20. That 
is, he is better off by £20 at the end of the operation than he was 
at the beginning : and thus he has used his Credit as Capital 

Now by the purchase with Money he is £25 better off at the 
end of the operation than he was at the bcgiimiiig : and by the 
purchase • with Credit he is £20 better off than he was at the 
beginning. It is true that he does not make so great a profit by 
Credit as by Money : but yet he has made a profit by his Credit 
which he qpuld not have made without it 
• Hence by the very definition, liis Credit has been Capital to 
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him : and it has produced exactly the same circulation of com- 
modities that Money would have done 

Hence it is clear that Credit is Productive Capital exactly 
ill the same way.and in the same sense that Money is 


Tlius we see how a clear and distinct understanding^ of defini- 
tions removes all doubts and diftleulties. Many persons have 
found it very hard to understand how Credit can he Capital. 
Hub that entirely depends on the definition of Credit, and the 
definition of Capital. When it is agreed that anything^ which has- 
purchasing: power is Wealth : all difliculty vanishes. Because 
Money is rurchasiiig Power; and also Credit is Purchasing 
Power. A trader’s Purchasing Power is his Money and his 
Credit. Therefore his Money and his Credit are equally Wealth. 

And as we have seen that the dofinition of Capital is- 
“Anything wliich produces a Profit” : and that a trader makes 
a Profit equally by his Money and his Credit : it necessarily 
follows that he may use his Money and his Credit equally as 
Capital 

Thus the expression that ‘^Credit is Capital,” which has- 
called fortli so much dissent in recent times, simply means that 
coininerce is carried on by means of Credit, by Bfenk Notes, 
Cheques, Bills of Exchange, and other instruments as well as by 
Money 


The meaning of Capital as denoting anything by which a profit 
can he made is constantly used in the common language of 
polities. It is scarcely possible to take up a newspaper without 
seeing that it is said that one party or another makes Capital of 
such and such an event. Thus where one party in the State 
makes an error : the other party is said to make “ Capital ” of it ; 
i.e., turn it to their own profit : or wdien the government achieves^ 
a great military or political success, it is said to make “ Capital” 
of it : i.e., turn it to its own profit 

Thus Cobdeii says in a letter — “ They have traded for the last 
fifteen years as a political party on the Irish question : but now 
that Capital is exhausted ” 
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Hence Capital anything luhakver which a person trades 
with,, and makes a jprofil by 

There is no such Thing as Absolute Capital 

60 . It lias been shown that tliere is no such thing as* 
Absolute Wealth : that is, there is nothing which is in its own 
nature, Wealth : and that whetlier anything is Wealth or not, 
depends entirely upon Human wants and Desires 

So, also, it must be carefully observed that there is no such 
thing as Absolute Capital 

As Mill justly observes, the distinction between Capital and 
non-Capital does not lie in the kind of commodity but in the 
Mind of the owner. That is, that whetlier anything is Capital or 
not, in no way depends on the Nature of the thing itself, but 
solely and exclusively on its Method of Use 

Many writers from an imperfect consideration of the snliject 
say that Capital is simply the accumulation of the products of 
past labor. But this is a vital error which must be^ carefully 
guarded against. Because all the accumulnted products of past 
labor are not Capital : but only that portion of them which is 
traded with : or used for the purposes of profit 

Morcofer, many things may be used as (^ipital which are in 
no waj^thc accumulated products of past labor. As Senior says — 
“ Economists are agreed that Whatever gives a profit is properly 
termed Capital.’^ Now it has been shown that any Economic 
Quantity may be used as Capital. Not only may many material 
-products be used as Capital which are not the products of i)ast 
labor, such as the land : but Personal Qualities both in the 
form of Labor and Credit, may be used as Capital. Now 
how is Labor itself the accumulated product of past labor? 
How is Personal Credit the accumulated product of past 
labor ? Also Incorporeal Quantities imiy be used hs Capital, 
or for the purposes of profit, as well as any material chattels. 
Now how are Banking Credits, Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of 
Exchange, &c., the accumulated product of past labor ? In fact, 
in this great civilised country the enormously greater amount of 
CaJ)ital is purely Personal and Incorporeal 
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Some statisticians indeed endeavor to estimate the amount 
ofOanital in the country. But it is evident that such attempts 
are Avliolly fiitik'. ll<nv can they form any estimate of the 
amount of Tapital unless they tell ns what they reckon as Capital ? 
Bec!ins(i it is utterly impossible to estimate the amount of 
'Economic Quantities which are being used as Capital at any given 
instant. 1'he V(U*y same Quantity may be used as Capital at one 
instant and as Income at the next. And it has been shown that 
]ici-sons ti’ade with, and make (kipital of, not only the realised 
profits of the past, but nho the Expected Profits of the Future 


On Fixed and Floating, or Circulating, Capital 

61. We have seen that there is no such thing as Absolute 
Capital : that whether any Economic Quantity is Capital or uot^ 
depends entirely on its mctliod of use 

But (kipital itself may be used in two different ways — 

1. The Capitalist may retain the object used as Capital in 
liis own possession, and make a contiuuons scries of jn’ofits by its 
use. (kmse([ueiitly the Capital, supposing it to be worn out, is 
only replaced with the profits in a scries of instalments. Capital 
used in this Avny is termed Fixed Capital 

2. The Capitalist may part with it entirely : and replace the 
Value of the Capital with a profit in one operation. Hence it 
goes away from liim entirely : and is r(‘place(l in one operation. 
Capital used in this way is termed Floating, or Circulating,. 
Capital 

It must 1)0 clearly understood that it is entirely according ta 
the intention of the ])crson who uses it, and tlje purpose and 
method in which it is used, that it receives either of these 
denominations 

The same ai'ticle may be Floating Capital in the hands of one 
person, and Fixed Capital in the hands of its next possessor ; if 
the first produces it for the purpose of selling it outright, and so 
replaces the sum expended in producing it in one operation : and 
the next purchases it, and retains it in his own possession : and 
only makes a profit by its continuous use 
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This distinction is often overlooked : and the term Fixed 
Capital is applied to articles of a certain nature : and the term 
Floating, or Circulating, Capital to articles of another nature : 
but this is very erroneous 


Thus Smith enumerates four kinds of Fixed Capital — 

1. The useful machines and instruments of trade, which 
facilitate and abridge labor 

2. Buildings used for purposes of profit both by their pro- 
prietors and by those who pay rent for them for trading purposes. 

3. Improvements in land 

4. The Acquired and Useful Abilities of all the members of 
the society 

This enumeration is imperfect, because Smith omits all that 
stupendous mass of Incorporeal Property wliicli has increased to 
such a gigantic extent in modern times 

Thus if a person invests his Money in the Funds : or in the 
Shares of a Commercial Company of any sort : or in Railway 
Debentures : or in Municipal Loans ; or the Obligations of other 
public bodies : or in purchasing the goodwill of a business : or in 
a professional practice : or in copyrights, or patents : or in any 
Incorporefil Property which yields a revenue : all these are Fixed 
Capital 

Smith also enumerates four kinds of Floating, or Circulating, 
Capital 

1. The Money by means of which the other three are circu- 
lated and distributed to their proper Consumers 

Under the term Money he includes Bank Notes, and of course 
Cheques, Bills of Exchange, and other securities for Money. But 
all these paper documents are merely Rights of action, or Credits : 
hence Smith expressly includes Credits under the term Floating, 
or Circulating, Capital 

2. The stock of provisions in the hands of the farmers, 
graziers, butchers, corn merchants, brewers, &c. 

3. The materials in the hands of different workpeople to be 
made up, clothes, furniture, &c. 
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4. The work which is made and completed, but still remains 
in the hands of the merchants and manufacturers, but not yet 
disposed of, or distributed to the proper consumers : such as the 
finished work in the sliop of the smith, cabinet maker, goldsmith, 
jeweller, china merchant, Ac. 

It must be carefully observed that KSmith’s distinction between 
certain articles as absolutely Fixed Capital : and of other articles 
as absolutely Circulating Capital ; is to a great extent erroneous. 

If a person buys land for the purpose of farming it himself : 
or of letting it out to farmers : or if he buys or builds houses for 
the purpose of letting them out to tenants: tlien such land, or 
houses, arc Fixed Capital 

liutitis quite common for speculators to buy up land, and 
-build houses for the cx])ress purpose of selling them again : and 
so recouping their outlay in one operation. In the hands of such 
speculators, laud and houses so treated are Circulating Capital 

Rome manufacturers build engines which are sold to Hail way 
Companies : or agricultural implements which are sold to fiirmers : 
or riiaelj incry which is sold to manufacturers. In the hands of 
the makers, these engines and machinery are Floating, or 
Circulating, Capital : because they are made for the purpose of 
being sold outright: and so changing hands: and their, whole 
price and prolit is reaped in one operation. AVheu they come 
into the hands of the Railway Companies, the farmers, and the 
manufacturers, they become Fixed Capital : because they remain 
in the possession of their owners, who only recoup themselves 
gradually lor their wear, tear, and deterioration in a continuous 
series of profits 

So, a shipbuilder builds ships and sells them to a Shipping 
Company : in the hands of the builder, these ships are Floating 
Capital : in the hands of the Company they are Fixed Capital 

And so many other instances might be quoted 

On the other hand, many articles which are usually used as 
floating capital may become Fixed Capital 

Furniture, clothes, and plate are usually Floating Capital ; 
because they are usually made for the purpose of being sold 
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But sometimes they are retaiued in the hands of their owners, 
and let out for liire : and then they are Fixed Capital 

There is a class of traders, named Stock Jobbers, who buy 
Stocks and Shares and Public Securities, with; the intention of 
selling them again with a profit : just as other traders buy and 
sell material goods : in the hands of these Stock Jobbers thes6 
Stocks, Shares, and Securities arc Floating Capital. But other 
persons buy these Stocks, Shares, and Securities as a permanent 
investment, and in the hands of such persons tliey are Fixed 
Capital 

Another class of traders, named Bankers, make a special 
business of buying Debts, «>., Discounting Bills of Exchange. 
The Bills in the portfolio of a banker are exactly like? the goods 
in the shop of a trader. The banker buys Bills of Exchange, 
which are merchandise, from one set of persons, his own customers, 
and sells them at a higher price to other persons, namely, the 
acceptors: and so makes a profit. Hence the Bills in the portfolio 
of a banker are Floating Capital : exactly as the goods in the shop 
of a trader are 

It is therefore incorrect to apply the terms Floating, or Fixed, 
Capital absolutely to any articles, whatever their nature may be, 
unless we know tlie method in which their owners employ them. 
And ijnless an object is incapable of being api)licMl to more than 
one of these purposes, it is not correct to call it by either name 
absolutely 

There are very few things to which the name of Fixed Capital 
may be invariably applied. The only class of Economic Quantities 
which are invariably Fixed Capital are Personal Qualities. Persons 
cannot devest themselves of their (pialities, they can only make an 
income by their use. Therefore they are necessarily Fixed 
Capital 

On the other hand, Money and all articles of consumption, 
such as corn, wine, oil, coals, meat, &c., are necessarily Floating 
Capital : because it is not possible to make a profit by them 
except by absolutely parting with them 

Almost all other property is capable of being employed in 
either way, at the will of its owner : and therefore is Fixed, or 
floating, Capital, according to the method in which it is used 
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On the Three Ambiguities in the Theory of Credit, or Debt 

62. Wo have now to notice three perplexities, or Ambiguities, 
in the 'I'licory of Credit, or Debt, which have been the cause of 
an immense ainoiint of confusion and misconception, which the 
i;eader must carefully obsciTe 

First Ambiguity. — A Debt u not the Money owed by the 
Debtor, bid the Abstract Personal Duty to pay the Money 

I. AVe liave now to explain the meaning of the word Debt, 
about which there is great misconception. It is one of the 
examples of words, whicii, in early jurisprudence and classical 
Latin, meant a Material Tiling, but has come in the progress of 
civilisation and jurisprudence to mean solely a Right and a Duty. 

AV'e think it absolutely certain that in classical Latin the word 
Dehiium means the Material thing, whether Money or any other 
which is due. And in this we are confirmed by the high authority 
of Professor 11. Xettleship, of Oxford 

The idea tliat the word Debt means the Money duo is very 
common at the present day, and has greatly impeded the due 
apprehension of tlie nature of Credit 

Many literary and mathematical writers suppose that a Debt 
is the Money due ; or Money in the Debtor’s possession to which 
the Creditor has a Right 

This very common error, of which we shall hereafter produce 
several examples, is expressly provided for in the Digest 

It is said^ — “ Obligationum substantia non in eo consistit ub 
aliquod Corpus nostrum faciat : sed ut Alium nobis ad stringib 
ad Dandum aliquod, yel Faciendum, vel Prestandum ” 

“ The essence of Ohligatmis does 7iot consist in this that it 
makes any sjieci/ic Goods our property : but thed it binds some 
Person to Pay ns something: or to Do something: or to Gua-- 
rantee something ” 

Pothier well says* — 

“ The liight which the Obligation gives the Creditor of pro- 
ceeding to obtain payment of the thing which the Debtor is 

‘ Dif/est, 44, 7, 2 * Trait t sur lea OhlUjationa 
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obliged to give him, is not a Eight in the Thing itself (Jus in re) : 
it is only a Right against the Person of the l.)el)tor for tlie pnrpos 
of compelling him to give it (Jus ad rem acquirendam). The 
thing which the Debtor is obliged to give continues to belong to 
him : and the Creditor cannot become proprietor of it except by 
the delivery, real or fictitious, which is made to him by th^ 
Debtor in the performance of the Obligation 

“And till this delivery is made the Creditor has nothing more 
than the Right of demanding the thing : and he has only that 
Right against the Person of the Debtor who has contracted the 
Obligation 

“ Hence it follows, that if my Debtor who has contracted the 
Obligation to give a thing to me, transfers it upon a particular 
title to a third person, whether by sale, or donation, I cannot 
demand it from the party wlio has so acquired it, but only from 
my Debtor, fi'he reason is, as the Obligation does not, according 
to our principle, give the (h*editor any Right in the thing which 
is due to me, which I can pursue against the person in whose 
hands it may be found 

This doctrine is most true and most important. Suppose a 
Creditor comes to his Debtor and demands payment of his Debt : 
and the Debtor has the very ]\Ioney wherewith to pay his Debt 
in his hafid : he may still, nevertheless, give it away, or spend it 
under the very eyes of his Creditor : and the Creditor has no 
legal right to prevent him 

So Gide says' — A Debt is not the Material object, the 
Money : but the Juridical object, the Duty to Pay 

So Williams says'-^ — “Every person who borrows Money on 
mortgage or not, incurs a Debt or Personal Obligation to repay 
it out of whatever means he possesses ” 

The distinction is perfectly plain, and of the greatest import- 
ance in Economics. If the Creditor has the Itight to any 
specific Money in the Debtor’s possession, that would be a 
diminution of the Debtor’s property : he would have no right to 

^ De la Novation^ p. 139 

^Laiv of Personal Property^ p. 304 
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spend, or part with it : and there would be only one Economic 
Quantity in existence — the Money 

But as a matter of fact, the whole of the Money remains the 
Debtor’s property, which he can sell, donate, or exchange as he 
pleases. And also there is the Eight, or Property, in the person 
of the Creditor, which he can sell, or exchange, as he pleases : 
and which may be sold, or exchanged, any number of times till 
it is paid off and extinguished- Hence, in this case there are 
two Keoriomic Quantities in existence, which may each circulate 
in commerce at the same time 

To consider a Debt as a sum of money in the Debtor’s 
possession to which the Creditor has a Right, is to confound the 
distinction between a Trustee and a Debtor. A trustee merely 
liolih money which is in reality the property of the CesHii qiiB 
iriist: it is in no sense whatever his property: he has no right 
to use it for his own purposes : and, therefore, there is only one, 
and not two, Economic Quantities in existence 

If the Creditor’s Eight were the Eight to a specific sum of 
Money in the Debtor’s possession, it would follow that a Debtor 
could never be insolvent : because if he had no money, his 
Creditor could have no Eight. But unfortunately this is far 
from being the case. In too many cases persons are insolvent : 

they are under the Duty to pay Money, and have fto money 
to pay it with ; but the Creditor’s Eight to demand 'exists 
whether the Debtor has any money to pay it with or nob 

If the Creditor’s Eiglit were the Eight to a specific sum of 
money, it would follow that the Quantity of Credit could never 
exceed the Quantity of Money : hut this is entirely contrary to 
iact : every Jurist knows perfectly well that Credit is itself a 
Marketable Commodity, a Merchandise, and the amount of it in 
existence and circulation in this country is about 100 times the 
Quantity of Money 

Hence tlie reader must carefully observe that a Debt is simply 
the abstract Personal Duty to pay money, and has no reference 
to any specific sum of Money 

Second Ambiguity — The tvord Debt means both the Creditor’s 
Right of Action and the Debtor’s Duty to pay 
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II. The second Ambiguity is this. Ifc has been shown that 
the word Debt means in tlie first instance the Debtor’s Personal 
Duty to pay money — and not the money which is due. But it 
has long been used both in Law and common ysage to mean the 
Creditor’s Right of action as well : and is thus used as synonymous 
with Credit. And a Creditor’s Right of action is termed perfectly 
indiscriminately a Credit and a Debt 

As has been said above, the word Del Hum in classical Latin 
denotes the Material thing, whether Money, or any other, u:hich 
is owed. But in the Pandects the word Debitum is used as 
synonyiiioiis with Obligatio : the Bond of Law, or Contract, 
between the Creditor and the Debtor : and therefore it includes 
both the Creditor’s Right to Demand and the Debtor’s Duty to 
pay 

In classical Latin a Creditor’s Right of action was termed 
Nomen. But in course of time while Ohligafio always continued 
to mean the Nexus, or Contract, between the two parties, the word 
Dehitum split up into two parts, and was used to mean both the 
Creditor’s Jtight of action and the Debtor’s Duty to pay, quite 
indiscriminately 

In tlje twelfth century the word Debitum was commonly used 
to m»ian a Right of action. In 1P.)4, Richard I. issued instructions 
for a judicial visitation on financial matters in which it was 
ordered — 

“ Omnia Debita Judmorum inbrevientur, terrm, domus, 
reditus, et possessiones ” 

‘‘ Let all the Debts (Le., Rights of action) of the Jews be 
scheduled, their lands, houses, rents and possessions ” 

“Item quilibeb Judmus jurabib super rotulum quod omnia 
Debita sua et vadia, eb reditus, et omnes res et possessiones suas 
inbreviari faciab ” 

Also let every Jew swear that he tv ill malce a true return of 
all his Debts {Rights of action), pledges, rents, and all his property 
and possessions ” 

In mediaeval charters the word Debitale was used in the same 
•sense. Thus in one of 1324, it says — 
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“ In omnibus et singulis bonis cloininiis, baroniis, 

ceusibus, redditualibns, Debitalibus, servifcutibus, homatgiis” 

“ In all and fiinf/ular f/oods lord^ihlps, baronies, 

revenues, renis. Debts {Rnjhlsof action), servitudes, homages^'* 

In another, of ld7d, it is said — 

^ “ Acquisivorunt I'oditiis, census annuos, ct Debitalia in feedis 

([uorum redditoruin, censuuiri, et Debitalium ” 

“ They have acquired rents, annual revenues, and Debts 

{/rights of action) in fee of which rents, revenues, and 

Debts {Rights of act ion)^^ 

A Statute of the City of Placentia, in loBG, clearly shows that 
Debitiini and Nomen were synonymous^ — 

“Nulliis homo Plac. emat vcl aliqualiter acquirat aliquod 
Debitum vel Nomen sen revisameutum contra Comm. Placeutim.” 

Thus the words Ddnlinn and Dehifale were already at this 
]icriod used to mean Pights of action, and as synonymous with 
Nomen, in public instruments : and if tJiej were so used in public 
instruments, it is clear tliafc that nnist long have been their well 
understood meaning in e,ommoii usage 

In English Law the word Debt has long been used to mean a 
Eight of action. Thus in the Htatutc of Acton Burnell, 11 
Edward 1. (12(S;>), commonly called the Statute of Merchants, it 
is said — 

“ Ihir ceo qe merchauntz qi avaunt ces houres unt presto lur 
aver a diverse genz, sunt eheuz eii poverte, pur ceo qe il ni aveit 
pas si redde ley purvewe, par la qiielo il poeint lur Dettes 
hast i veme 11 1 reco ver i r 

“ lie Rei par lay par sun conseil ad ordinc e establi, qe 
marchaiint qi vent estre seur de sa Dette 

‘‘ E si le Meire ne troesse achatur face par renable pris liverer 
les moehles al Creauzur, desqe a la summe do la Dette en allowance 
de sa Dette ” 

By which it appears that at that time the word Debt had 
already acquired in English law the meaning of a Right of 
Action : a meaning which it has ever since retained, both in Law 
and common usage 

1 Papa d’Amico, Titoli di Credito, p. 89 
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So ifc is said in Les Termcs de la Ley,” first published in 
1567— ■ 

“ Dett est un brief quc gist lou ascim summc d’argcnt est due 
iiu un par reason d’accouipb ” 

“ Debt is a Writ,” &c. 

So Ashe says — 

“ Quel Det, Duty, Chose-in-actiou, on Droit” 

So in the Act, 46 Geo. HI. (1806), c. 125, s. 8, it is enacted 
that one Debt, or Demand, may be set olf against another 

So Williams says — 

“Within the class of Chofies-in-oction was comprised a Right 
of growing importance, namely, that of suing for Money due : 
which Right is all tliat is called a Debt” 

“We have seen that a Debt was anciently considered as a 
mere Right to bring an action against the Debtor ” 

“ When a Debt, or Demand, is equitable only ” 

“ Debts being formerly considered mere Rights of Action ” 

So as may be seen in any daily paper the executors of deceased 
persons advertise for any persons who liave “ Debts, Claims or 
Demihids ” against the estate to give in a statement of them 

Ortolan says^ — “ Sous le premier point de vue le droit 
personnel se nomine chez nous Cr6ance : chez les Romaius Nomen 
nioins generalement Creditum ” 

Which Messrs. Prichard and JS'asmyth translate — 

“ Under the first point of view a Personal Right is called by 
u > a Debt ; among the Romans, Nomen, less usually Creditum.” 

In which they are right, because Creanen in French, is the 
Right of action which a Creditor has against a Debtor : which is 
us we have seen, the meaning of Debt in Fnglish Law 

So Major-General Deane, the Commissioner of the Common- 
wealth, agreed with the Marquis of Argyll that, if he would 

* ^Odncralisalion du Droit liomahiy Part II., ch. ii., § 196 
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remain quiet and not disturb the Government, he should “ enjoy 
his liberty, estate, lauds, and Debts, and whatever duly belonged 
to him^ ” 

So John Bnnyan, fearin^iJiTcst,- made over to his wife “ all • 
his goods, chattels, Debts, ready money, plate, rings, household 
ptuff, apparel, utensils, brass, pewter, bedding, and all his other 
substance ” 

It is so perfectly well known that in English Law the word 
Debt means both the Creditor’s Right of action and the Debtor’s 
Duty to ])ay, that it is used in both senses in the same Act of 
Parliament 

Thus, in the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, «)G and B7 
Viet. (187?)), c. (*)(), s. 28, § G, it is said — 

“Any absolute assignment in writing under the hand of the 
Assignor of any Debt or other legal Chose-in-action ” 

Where the word Debt means the Creditor’s Right of Action 

Ihit in the same section, § 1, it is said — “ Whose estate may 
prove to be insuillcient for the payment in full of his Debts and 
Liabilities ” 

Where the word Debt means the Debtor’s Duty to Pay 

An administrator is appointed by the Court of the “ Goods,. 
Chattels, Credits ” of the deceased 

Thus we see from all these passages that Creditum = Pomen 
= Debitum : and that in Law the words “ Credit” aud “ Debt”" 
are used synonymously to mean the Creditor’s Right of action 

It is exactly the same in common usage : a person makes his* 
will, bequeathing liis Debts, i.f},, his Rights of action 

8o in the Law of Scotland, Debts are included under the title 
of Movable Rights. And in a Scotch marriage contract it is 
usual for the bride to transfer to her intended husband “ all goods,, 
gear, Debts, sums of moucy, and other movable estate ” 

Accordingly in the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange 
which we prepared for the Law Digest Commissioners we begai> 
with this fundamental detinition — 

^Burton IJist, of Scotland^ Vol. vii., p. 48 
^Fronde's Bunyan^ p. 87 
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“Credit or Debt in Legal and Commercial [and Economical] 
language, means a Right of Action against a Person for a sum 
of Money 

We need not give any more examples. The reader must 
carefully observe that the word Debt is used both in English Law* 
and common usage, quite indiscriminately to mean both the 
Creditor’s Right of action and the Debtor’s Duty to pay : and it 
requires constant vigilance to ptu’ceive in which sense it is used 
The word Duty also originally meant a Right : thus the 
King’s Duties meant his Right to levy customs. This meaning 
appears in the extract from Ashe above cited : but it is seldom 
used in this sense now 

The word Right had also this double meaning in English. 
Thus Lord Shelburne said in the House of Lords — “ He would 
think that America had as good a Right to pay taxes as Britain,” 
it. was as much their Duty to do so 

The word Right is but seldom, if at all, now used int his sense 
in England at the present day : but it is quite common in Scotland 
to say — “ I have no Right to do that”: /.<?., it is not my Duty 
to do it ^ 

9 

The word xp^os in Greek has also this double meaning : it 
originally meant the actual thing owed: like Debihim in Latin : 
or the Duty to pay it : but the Greek jurists used to mean 
the Right of action 

Thus Demosthenes says — 

ovo'tav airatrav /carcXiirc ” — Hd Ipft dllllis PvOJiCTty 
in ouhtanding Debts, Le., Rights of action ” 

In the Basilica xP^os is used as synonymous with Nomen, 
Creance, a Right of action 

So in German the word Schuld properly means a Debt or 
Liability : accordingly ScJmldner properly means a Debtor : but 
Austin says that Schitld has also the double meaning : and that 
in German Law Schuldner is often used to mean the Creditor 

L 
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In French the words Droit and Deite are also used in the 
double sense of the Rig^ht and the Duty : but in the Creditor’s 
case it is termed tlie Droit or DottPy Active : in the Debtor’s case 
it is termed the Droit or Dette Passive 

Thus Littr6 says — 

' “Dettes Actives : celUs qiCon a U droit d'exi/jer le yayemenV' 

“ Dettes Passives : eelles qu'on est oblige de payer 

Crdance : Droit d’oxiger I’accomplissement d’une obligation : 
on oppose les droits de creance au droits r^els ” 

Tlmt is Personal Rights, or Jtira in personam^ are distinguished 
from Real Rights, or Jura in re 

Thus the student must carefully observe that all these words 
which denote a Contract, or Obligation, between two persons: 
such as Debihtmy DeUtaJe, Right, Debt, Duty, Droit, Dette, 
Sclndd: arc used quite indiscriminately with respect to both 
parties : and it requires constant vigilance to determine in which 
sense they are used 

The explanation of this seeming confusion is this : 
comes from it is fit, or ordained : Debiium means that which 
is due : Right, from rectmx, that which is ordered : and if one 
person has the Right to demand, and another has the Duty to 
pay, a sum of money: it is equally fit: duo: ordained: and 
right : tiiat the one person should receive, as that the other should 
pay: hence they are equally xpea: Debts : Duties: and Rights 

On the C^ontinent it is usual to term a Person’s Rights, simply 
his Actif: and his Liabilities his Fassif: the words Droit or 
Dette being understood : thus in the accounts of a bank its 
Liabilities ai'c termed its Fassif, and its assets, its Actif 

Third Ambiguity: On the doxtble Meanmg of the ivords 
“Lend,” “Loan,” “Borrow”; or the distinction between the 
Mutuum, SttVetov or SaVcta-fia : and the Commodatum, or to 

XP'^trapei/ov 

IIL The third Ambiguity has been the cause of immense 
misconception in modern times on the subject of credit 
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When persons hear for the first time such an expression as 
Credit is Capital,” they are apt to be startled ; and tliey think 
that such a doctrine is as much as to say that if one person lends 
another his book, or his watcli, or his horse:/ that makes two 
books, or two watclies, or two horses 

The whole difficulty arises from a want of knowledge of 
Mercantile Law : and from not being aware that unfortunately 
the English words ‘‘ Lend,” Loan,” and Borrow ” are 
ambiguous : and are used to denote two different operations of an 
essentially distinct nature 

It has already been shown that there are two kinds of Right 
— the Right of Property and the mere Right of Possession or of 
Use 

And there are two distinct kinds of “ Loan ” : the one in 
which the Right of Possession only for a limited time is given to 
the “Borrower”: but the Right of Ih’opcrty remains in the 
‘‘Lender” : and there is no new creation of Property : and the 
identical thing “lent” is returned to the “lender” 

The other, in which the “Borrower” acquires the actual 
Right of Property in the thing “lent”: and the “lender” 
acquires id exchange for it the Right, or Property, to demand an 
equivalent only for the thing “lent,” both in (piantity and 
quality : but not the identical thing “ leat.” In this class of 
“Loan” there is always a new creation of Pro2:)crty 

1. The Commodatum : or to xf^YjcrdfjL^vov 

There are some things which can be lent, and the borrower 
can enjoy their use without acquiring the actual Pro])erty in 
them : and after having enjoyed their use, he can restore the 
identical things^ lent ” to tlieir owner 

Thus, if a person “lends” his horse: or a book: or his 
watch : or his carriage : to his friend : his friend can ride the 
horse : or read the book : or use the watch or the carriage, 
without acquiring the Property in them : and after he has 
enjoyed, their use, he can restore the identical horse, or book, or 
wtitch, or carriage, to its owner 

L 2 
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In such a case fche “ lender ” only grants a certain limited 
Right of “Possession” and “Use” of the thing lent to the 
“ borrower ” : but he docs not cede the Right of Property in it 
to the “ borrower.” lie retains in himself the Right of Property 
and Possession in the thing “lent”: and can reclaim it at any 
"moment he pleases, without any notice to the “ borrower.” In 
such (!{ises there is no Sale, or Exchange : and there is no new 
Property created. In such cases the relation of Creditor and 
J)e])tor does not arise between the parties. And there being no 
Sale, or Plxchangc, there is no Economic phenomenon : conse- 
quently such transactions, not being acts of comme^’ce, do not 
enter into the Science of Economics 

Such a “ fjoan ” is termed in Roman Law a Commodatum : 
and ill Greek Law to xf^r](rdix€vov : because the “ Use ” only of 
the thing “ lent ” is granted to the “ borrower : ” but not the 
“Property” in it 

2. 1’ho Mutuum : or rd Saveiov, or Sdvua-fia 
But there is another kind of “ Loan ” in which the things 
“lent” cannot be enjoyed unless they arc consumed, destroyed^ 
or alienated 

^riius if a person “borrows ” such things as bread, wine, coals, 
oil, meat, or other things of a similar nature, lie cannot enjoy 
their use without coiisuiiiiiig or destroying them: and they are 
lent and borrowed with the knowledge and consent of both 
parties, for the purpose of being consumed and destroyed 

ITenee from the very nature of the case, the “ borrower ” 
must acquire the Riglit of Property in such things when lent : 
ami what he undertakes to do is to return, not the identical 
things lout, bub an Equivalent amount of other things of the 
same nature, ecpial in quality and quantity to tl]g things “ lent.” 

So when a person “borrows” Money, he cannot enjoy its 
use, unless he is able to exchange it away for other things. 
Kence the person who borrows Money, must from the very 
necessity of the case, acquire the Property in it. And what he 
undertakes to do, is, not to restore the .identical Money lent : but 
an equivalent amount of money, at the stipulated time 

So if a person borrows a postage stamp, he can make no use ' 
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of ifc without affixing it to a letter : and so destroying it. Hence 
he must acquire the property in it. And wliat lie undertakes to 
do is, not to restore the identical stamp lent, but another of 
oqual value ^ . 

In all cases, therefore, of the “ Loan ” of sucli tilings as bread, 
wiue, oil, meat, coals, etc. : Money : and also of Postage Stamps 
and things of a similar nature : the lender codes the Property in 
the thing “lent” to the “borrower”: and he acquires in 
exchange the Ilight to demand : and the “ borrower ” incurs the 
Personal Duty to render: an equivalent amount of things 
but not the identical things 

In all such cases a now Property is created : a Contract, or an 
Obligation, is created between the Lender and the Borrower: 
and they stand in the relation of Creditor and Debtor 

All such transactions are Sales or Exchanges : they are all acts 
of commerce : or Economic Phenomena : and they all enter into 
the Science of Economics 

A “ Loan ” of this nature is termed in Roman Law a 
Mutuum : and in Creek Law a Savciov, or SaVctcr/xa 

To contract a loan of this nature is 2!ntuarp^ or 

A Loan therefore comprehends two transactions of an 
•essentially distinct nature : but the essential feature of a TiOan is 
tliat it is always the same jierson who restores the identical thing 
“ lent'*’ or repays an eiiui valent 

The Roman Jurists said that Mutuum is derived from quod de 
meo tiiim Jit — because from being my Property it becomes yours. 
Modern scholars, however, repudiate this etymology, however 
plausible it may seem. The Romans, and the Creeks, kne\v very 
little of their own language. Modern scholars say that Mutuum 
is connected with muiare, to exchange : as decidum is with decido: 
and dividuiis wrch divido 

But though the etymology may be fanciful, as are so many ' 
jothers given by Roman and Creek writers: it exactly expresses 
the fact. In the Loan of the Mutuum there is always an exchange 
of Properties. In all' cases of the Mutuum^ ov Savetov, the 
Property in the thing lent is ceded to the borrower ; the relation 
•of Creditor and Debtor is created between them : and the Right 
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wiiich tlie Creditor acquires to demand back an equivalent in 
exchatif^e for tlie tiling lent is Uie Credit, or Debt : or, as Ortolan 
says, the Price of tbe tliinij: lent 

The reader must therefore observe that every Loan of Money 
whatever, no matter between what parties, public or private, is a 
Mutuum : and is a Sale, or an Exclianj^c : an act of commerce : 
and therefon^ an Economic phenomenon 

ThpnpkiJns Oil flip Mutuum, Sdreiov or Sai/cto-/xa : and the 
Gommodatum, or to xprjo-dfjievov 

IV. This distinction is so important that we may cite 
a passage irom the paraphrase of the Institutes of Justinian, by 
Theophilns, one of the Professors of Law who were charged with 
the compilation of the Institutes, because it is more full and 
distinct than the corresponding passage in the Institutes — 

“ A I'cal Obligation is contracted by an act, or by the manual 
delivery of something counted out: and tliis includes the 
Mutuum, or tlie Saveum A thing is a Mutuum where the 
Property in it jiasses to the person who receives it : but he is 
bound to restore to us, not the identical thing delivered, bub 
another of the same Quality and Quantity. I said so that the 
receiver becomes proprietor of it, that I might exclude the 
Gommodatum and the Depositum : for in these latter the rfeceiver 
acquires no Proiierty. But he must be bound to us to exclude 
the Donation : ibr he who receives one acquires the Property, but 
is not bound to us. I said he must restore not the identical 
things lent : but others of a similar Quality and Quantity, that I 
might not dejirivc him of the use of the Mutuum. For a person 
takes a Jliilinim, that he may use the things for his own purposes, 
and return others instead of them. For if he were obliged to give 
back the same things, it would be useless to borrow them 

“■ But all things are not taken w^Mutua: but only those which 
consist ill weight, number, and measure. In tveigU: as, gold, 
silver, lead, iron, wax, pitch, tin: in measure: such as oil,, 
wine, and corn ; in number: such as Money: and in short, 
whatever we deliver with this intent; in number, weight, and 
measure, so as to bind the receiver to return to us, not the sanle 
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tilings, but others of the same Xature and Quantity. AYhence 
also it is called Mutuum: because it is transferred by me to you 
with the intent that it should become your Property {quod de moo 
iuum fit) 

“ But the real Obligation includes Commodtitum : as if any 

one were to ask me to lend liim a book, and I lent it 

But the Commodatum differs widely from the Mutuum. For the 
Mutuum transfers the Property : but the Commodatum does not 
transfer it : and therefore the borrower {Commodatarim) is bound 
to restore the very thing lent 

So it is said in Roman Law^ — ‘‘ But it is called giving a 
Mutuum^ because from being my Property it becomes yours {quod 
de meo tuum fit) : and therefore if it does not become your 
Property no Obligation is created ” 

But on the contrary with respect to the Commodatum^ — 
We retain the Property and the possession of the thing lent 

(m commodaice) No one by lending a thing (rommo- 

dando) gives the property in it to him who borrows it ” 

Thus the whole misconception which is so common among 
English writers has arisen from the English words Lend,” 
“ Loan ” and “ Borrow,” being used to denote two operations of 
essentiallyMistiuct natures 

The French language is equally faulty : the words loner ^ 
em})runt€7\ and emyrunt^ are equally applied to both kinds of 
Loan 

But the distinction is clearly pointed out both in Roman and 
Greek Law: and the Latin and Greek languages have distinct 
words for each operation 

In the Codq Napoleon the Commodatum is termed PrU d 
usage^ and the Mutuum^ PrH de consommation^ 

All commercial Loans are i/wte and not Commodata: every 
Loan of Money is in reality a Sale or an Exchange : in which a 
New Property is created, which is called a Credit, or a Debt. 

* Digest xii., 1, 2, 2 Digest^ xiii., 6, 8, 9 

** Code Civile Liv. iii., Tit. x., ch. i., sect. i. § 1876 
• ^ Ibidf ch. ii., sect. i. § 1892. 
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And when tlie Loan is repaid it is another exchange, by which 
the new Property is extinguished 

Xo one who had the simplest knowledge of the elementary 
priiiciplcvS of Roman and Creek Law, or of Mercantile Law, would 
over have coinmiUed tiio mistake of (confounding the distinction 
jbetween the Loan of Money and the J^oan of an ordinary chattel : 
such as a Ii(jrse, or a l)ook, or a watch 

IFonco those things (jnly (can be the subject of a Mutuvm which 
consist in ])on(lere, numero, et mensura : or which can be esti- 
mated generically in weight, number, and measure. Such things 
are termed in Roman Law Quantitates : because equal Quantities 
of bread, wine, oil, coals, Ac., are as good as another equal 
(piantity of the same tilings of the same quality : or one sum of 
100 sovereigns is equal to another sum of 100 sovereigns : or one 
postage stamp is always equal to another of the same denomination. 

Rut also the Digest says mutna vice fiinguntiir : one quantity 
serves the same pmqwse as another (piantity. Prom this expres- 
sion mediseval jurists termed them fies Fanijibiks : and in modern 
'English liuw th(;y are termed Fumjibles 

In English l^aw the former kind of lioan, or the Commodatum 
is said to be nitnrnahle in impede: because the identical things 
lent are returned : tlie latter kind of Loan, or the ihihmm, is 
said to be returnable in ijenere : l)e(;ausc only things Ol the same 
nature ai’e returned ' 


It is much to be regretted that the English language has not 
two separate words to denote these two kinds of Loan : like the 
Latin and the Creek : because the double meaning of lend, loan, 
and borrow has heeu tlie cause of great misconception among 
uninformed writers as to the nature of Credit and Banking 


0)1 the Disimefion between a Debt and a Bailment 

63. There is still one more very common and most important 
misconception to be cleared away to complete the subject 

There arc tliree classes of Paper Documents which circulate in 
commerce, and have a siipei-ficial resemblance : that is, they are 
all transferable. Many writers seeing this superficial resemblance 
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consider them all to be of the same nature : and include them 
under the title of Credit. This, however, is a profound and 
most vital error 

These three classes of Instruments, thoujfli they have one 
point in common, namely, bein<»- transferable, are yet funda* 
mentally distinct in their nature and elfects 

These three species of Paper Pocnments arc — 

1. Bank Notes, Cheques, J>ills of Exchange, Exche(|uer 
Bills, Navy Bills, Dividend Warrants, and all other securities for 
Money. All these are Instruments of Credit : and are termed 
Valuable Securities in Law. They are all Jiini in personam : 
and are Negotiable Instruments 

2. Bills of Lading, Dock Warrants, and all other Titles to 
specific goods. They are termed Documents of Title in Law. 
They are all Jura in re : and are Assignable Instruments 

8. Drafts, or Orders for the payment of Money 

In order to understand (dearly the fuiuhimental distinction 
between these three classes of documents we sliall explain how 
each arises 

Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, and all Securities 
for Money arise out of the Sale, or Exchange, of the Mutuum. 
Paper* Credit always arises out of a Sale or an Exchange. The 
goods or Money given in exchange for the Credit become the 
actual Property of the buyer : and the seller has nothing but a 
Eight of action against the seller. It is the absolute fundamental 
requisite of all forms of Paper Credit, that tliey sliall be absolutely 
severed from any specific money. They are even forbidden to be 
made payable out of any specific fund. Tiujy must be nothing 
but pure abstract Eights against a Person, wJio is bouud to pay 
them without any c(mditioii. That is the very circumstance 
from which they derive their name of Credit : because they are 
only accepted in commerce on the faith, confidence and belief 
that the Debtor can redeem them when due. Hence they are 
independent exchaugeaWe Economic Quantities. They are a 
mass of Exchangeable Property just like any other merchandise. 
They do not represent money, but they are exchangeable for 
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money. They are all part of the Circulating Medium, or 
Currenoy : tliey all affect prices, and produce exactly the same 
effects as an equal quantity of money. All these Securities for 
Money arise out of a Debt 

. But Bills of Lading and Dock Warrants arise out of a 
transaction of a totally different nature 

When a j)ci\son ships goods on board a vessel he receives from 
the rnasler a Paper Document acknowledging the receipt of the 
goods, and promising to deliver the goods to another person, the 
consignee ; or to any one else to whom the consignee may have 
traiisfeiTCid tlie document hy indorsement. This document is 
termed a Bill of Lading 

The sliipper of the goods sends the Bill of Lading to the 
consignee : who directly he receives it, may transfer and assign 
it to any one else lie pleases by indorsement. And so it may be 
sold, transferred and assigned any number of times exactly like a 
Bill of Exehange. And the person to whom the Bill is last 
•indorsed may go to the master and demand the goods from him, 
like the payee of a Bill of Exchange. And tlie master is bound 
to deliver the goods to the last indorsee, because they are his 
Property 

♦ 

Similarly when goods arc deposited in a dock warehouse, the 
dock master gives a Paper Document, or Ecceipt for them of a 
similar nature to a Bill of Lading : which document is termed a 
Dock Warrant. This may be sold and transferred any number 
of times by indorsement like a Bill of Lading or a Bill of 
Exchange : and whoever buys the Dock "Warrant becomes the 
owner of the goods described in it : and is entitled to demand 
and receive them from tiie Dock Master 

And tliere are other Paper Documents of a similar nature 
The delivery of such goods in these cases is termed a Bail- 
ment. The master, or dock master, is merely the Bailee or 
Trustee of the goods : and he acquires no Property in them. 
He merely receives the Right of Possession of them for a certain 
time: and for a specific puqwse. He -has no right to convert 
them to his own use : or to deal with them in any way except the 
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one for which they arc bailed to him ; if he did so, it would be a 
robbery : and he would be indictable as ii thief. In such cases no 
new Property is created. The Property in the goods remains 
with the shipper, or depositor, and is transferred by him along 
with the Bill of Lading, or Dock Warrant * 

From this it follows that Bills of Lading and Dock WarranU 
are titles to specific goods, and to no others. They form one 
Property with the goods, and cannot be separated from them. 
Whoever acquires the property in the Bill of Lading, or the 
Dock Warrant, acquires the property in the very goods described 
in them. Thus these Paper Documents may be said to represent 
goods : and they travel along with the goods. In every case 
where a Bill of Lading or a Dock VV5irraiit is ollered for sale, or 
pledge, there must be some specific goods to which it is a title. 
If there were not, it would be a fraud, and an indictable ottence. 
Every person^ therefore, who buys, or takes such an instrument 
in pledge, knows that he has ac(piired a title to certain specific 
goods. Buying the document is only a convenient way of buying 
the goods themselves 

In this case therefore there is no exchange ; and therefore no 
act of commerce, or Economic phenomenon. These documents 
have no Value in themselves, /.c., they cannot be bought and 
sold sepamtely from the goods themselves. No one ever spoke 
of tht^Value of a Bill of Lading, or a Dock Warrant. 8uch 
documents are not Credit : because the owner does not simply 
Relieve he can get goods in exchange for them : he knows that he 
has acquired the property in certain specific goods. These Paper 
Documents are, therefore, nothing in themselves : they are no 
addition to the general mass of Exchangeable Quantities : they 
are no part of the Ciniulating Medium, or Currency : and they 
do not affect prices in any way 

In a similar way, when a person mortgages his house, or land, 
he actually sells the house or land to the mortgagee. The 
Mortgage Deed is the deed of sale : and is the title to the house, 
or land : and cannot be separated from them 

Hence all these documents, Bills of Lading, Dock Warrants, 
Pawnbrokers’ tickets. Bills of Hale, Mortgage Deeds, &c., belong 
to the class of Jura in re: and are Ileal Rights, or Corporeal 
Property 
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Hills of Ladin^^ and Dock Warrants circulate in commerce 
e(|ually with Ikaiik Xote^^ and Bills of Exchange : but they circu- 
late in a perfectly difTereiit way. Bills of Lading and Dock 
Warrants always tiMvel along with tlie goods they represent : and 
if they are transferred any number of times, it shows that the 
f.ame goods havi‘ been transferred that number of .times. But 
Bills of Exchange and Bank Notes are exchanged against goods, 
like Money ; and if they are transferred any number of times, 
they circulate an ecjual amount of goods to themselves at each 
transfer 

^lorcover, the law affecting the transfer of these documents is 
dillei’cnt. All Rights to demand Moiu^y follow the la,w of Money, 
i,e., when they have once been ])assed away to an innocent holder 
in commeixic he has acfjiiired a good title to them : and the 
original owner has lost liisy/^.s- vindicaudi 

But Bills of Lading and Dock AVarrants, b^ing in fact 
id(!ntical with the goods, follow tin; law of goods. If they have 
been stolen, and sold or i)ledgcd, the owner retains his jus 
rindiemuU : and the j^erson wlio has ])onght theuji, or taken them 
in j)ledge, however honestly, must render them up to the true 
owner 

lienee it will be seen that it is a vital Economical error to 
confound the distinction between Bank Notes or Bills of* Exchange 
and Bills of Lading or Dock AVarrants 

The third class of Paper Documents : termed Drafts, or 
Orders for the payment of Money : also arise out of a Bailment : 
and hold an intermediate place between Bills of Excliange or 
Bank Notes and Bills of Lading or Dock AA^arrants 

Publh; Institutions, including the State, Corporations, and 
public bodies of vai’ious sorts, appoint Treasurers to hold their 
Money in trust for them. AVhen they give an order for payment 
on their Treasurer the iustrnmeut is termed a Draft, or Order for 
the payment of Money 

The Treasurer is of course not a Debtor, personally bound to 
pay the Draft out of his own means ; but merely a Trustee of the 
Money he holds on behalf of his employers : and only liable to 
pay the Draft in so far as he has funds to meet it. The Draft 
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therefore, not a charge against tlie Person of the Trustee : but a 
charge against tlie fund lie holds 

Bills or Notes arc Eights against the Person of the Bebtor 

Bills of Lading and Dock AVarrants are Rights to specific 
goods 

Drafts, or Orders for the payment of Money, are Rights npofl 
an undefined portion of the fund Avhich the Treasurer holds as 
Trustee for his employers, and involve no personal liability 

Moreover, as the fund in charge of the Treasurer is withdrawn 
from circulation, and locked up in the vaults of th(^ Institution, 
the Drafts drawn upon it can never be in circulation as well as 
the Money they relate to. Hence such Drafts do nob increase the 
Circulating Medium or Currency : and they can by no possibility 
exceed the amount of the fund they relate to 

The Economic distinction between these three classes of 
Paper Documents is important 

Bills of Lading, Dock AV'arrants, and Drafts can never exceed 
in quantity the goods they represent, or the funds to which they 
are a claim. But a merchant, or banker, can issue bills, or notes, 
far exceeding the Money he may possess at any given time: 
because he is only bound to have Money to meet them on a given 
day : ^even if he docs i)ay them in Money. Bub as a matter of 
fact in modern commerce Bills and Notes are very rarely indeed 
paid in Money ; but by other methods which will be fully 
described in a future chapter. The practical result is that the 
Bills and Notes and other forms of Credit exceed about 100 times 
the Money they are supposed to rejweseut 

List of Words tvhicky in Classical Latin atid Greek mean 
Material thingii ; hut in Juridical Latin and Greek, and in 
Modern Mercantile Law mean abstract Rights and Duties 

04. Among savage peoples and in archaic jurisprudence 
Wealth is held exclusively to consist of Material possessions : it 
is acquired by manual force, and only retained by similar means : 
and there is no, or very little, idea of Abstract Right 
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But iti the progress of civilisation and jurisprudence, Abstract 
Eight comes to predominate over brute force 

At lirst Material ])ossessions only are exchanged and acquire 
Yalue : and are ^lorie Wealth : but in the progress of civilisation, 
Labor acquires Value. Persons Avant various kinds of Labor and 
Service from each other, and are willing to pay for them ; and 
then \vo]-ds which at first only included Material possessions are 
extended so Jis to include Labor and Services 

Fii the further progress of civilisation and comniercc, dealings 
on Credit take pla(!e : and Creditors begin to perceive that they 
can sell and transfer their Eights against their Debtors, and in 
fact use tliem as Money so as to imn-case their trade : and they 
soon Ijegin to insist on their right to do so. Abstract Eights 
therefore come to be exchangeable, or saleable Commodities, like 
Money 

Hence the meaning of many words which originally denoted 
Material things, and had to be (jxtended so as to include Labor 
and Services, is still furtlier (ixtonded to include Abstract Eights 
of all sorts : in fact, to include everything winch possesses the 
quality of Exchangeability : or which can be bought and sold, or 
exchanged : or whose Value can be measured in Money 

Moreover, when men b(‘gau to emerge from the lowest stage 
of barbarism and savagery, and came under some sort* of settled 
governmeut, it began to be discovered that it was better that 
dis})utes should be settled among them by the judgment of their 
superiors, and not by brute violence. Accordingly, they brought 
their disputes before their kings who gave a Judgment in each 
case as it arose, Horner^ states it as a sign of the utter barbarism 
of the Clyelopes 

Toicriv 8’ ovt’ dyopal fiovXrjtfidpoi ovT€ 0€/xt(rTC5 

These men liave neither meetings in council nor Judgments: 
hut they dwell in hollow caves on the tops of the mountains. 
Each one rules his Avife and children : and they pay no heed to 
one another 

Tliese Themistes were not customs or laws, but in process of 
time they hardened into customs, and still later they were de- 
veloped into a vast science of Jurisprudence 

^ Odyssey^ ix., 112 
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When these Judgments had developed into customs, and 
finally into Jurisprudence, men were proliibitcd from deciding 
their claims to possessions by brute violence and force, and were 
compelled to bring them before Officials of the State who adjudi- 
cated on their Rights by fixed Law 

When this became established, tliey transferred their ideaS 
from the material possessions themselves to tlie Rights to them: 
and a whole class of words which in classical liatin and Greek 
meant material possessions, have in Roman and Greek Juris- 
prudence come to mean exclusively Riglitsand Duties without any 
reference to material things at all 

So the most advanced Jurists have shown that Jurisprudence 
has nothing to do with material things, but only witli tin; Rights 
to them 

AVe must therefore bring Kconomics up abreast of advanced 
Jurisprudence, and understand that Ecojiomics has nothing to do 
with material commodities, their qualities or their uses, but only 
with the Rights to them. And in fact, the most colossal In’anches 
of modern commerce consist entirely in the Excliangesof Abstract 
Rights which have no relation to any material commodities 

AVe have already shown that the only true dehnition of 
Wealth is an Exchangea])le Right 

8o alscf AVilliamssays^ — “ A man’s whole ‘ Estate ’ [or Wealtli] 
is equivalent to all his ‘ Property ’ : it includes all his valuable 
Rights ” 

The Avords to wdiich we have alluded are — 

1. Mancipium. In early Latin Mancipium miiant Alaterial 
possessions, which could be grasped with the hand 

In process of time Mancipium came to mean Absolute 
Ownership 

Afterwards Dominium was used to mean Absolute Owner- 
ship : and was never applied to material possessions 

Later still Proprietas wusalso used to mean Absolute owner- 
ship, as synonymous witli Domlnintn : and was never applied to 
material possessions 

2. Pecunia. Originally Pecinila meant material Money 
only, because it was stamped with an ox 

' Fnncij>les of the Law of Real rrojwrtij^ p. 8 
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But in Roman Law Pecunia is expressly declared to com- 
prehend not only Money itself : but every other species of 
Property whicli can ho valued in Money : and includes Abstract 
Rights 

Similarly oiiginally meant material wealth : but 

•Aristotle defines it to mean anything whatever which can be 
valued in ]\roney : thus the author of the Eryxias extended it to 
include Labor and Services : and in Oreck Law it is expressly 
declared to include Abstract Rights 

Bona. Originally Bona meant material goods and 
chattels : but in Roman Law liona means all Property : including 
Abstract Rights 

So TTpayyitTa, goods and chattels, in Greek Law is declared to 
include Abstract Rights 

8o also dyaOd ill Greek law means goods and chattels : but 
Deinosthones includes Personal Credit under dyaOd, and under 
- Capital 


4. Res. Originally Res meant only Material Wealth : 
chiefly land and cattle 

But in Roman Law, Res includes everything to which a person 
has a Right : and eoiuprehends Material things : Labor, Services, 
and Personal Cliaracter : and also Abstract Rights 

Material Property is termed Res Corporales : Abstract Rights 
are termed Res Incorporates 

5. Merx. Originally Merx meant Material goods which are 
bought and sold 

But in Roman Law Merx means anything whatever which 
can he bought and sold : and includes Abstract Rights 

(>. OTkos. It is sometimes supposed that oIkos means a house 
only 

But in the whole range of Greek literature from Homer to 
Ammonius, oTkos means a person’s whole property, estate, or 
possessions of every sort ; and includes Abstract Rights 
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In Attic Law oTko^ is the technical term denoting a person’s 
whole substance or estate 

Hence Economics is the Science which treats of the Laws of 
W^ealth 

7. Creditum. Tn Classical Latin Creditium* means the 
material thing which is lent : whether Money or anything else 
and thus includes both kinds of Loan : both the 31utuum and 
the Gommodatum ; and the word is also used in this sense in the 
Pandects 

In Roman Law Property which is lent to a person so that it 
becomes his property : like money, corn, wine, oil, Ac.: is termed 
a Mutuum 

Property which is lent to a person so tliat he is only allowed 
to Use it : but does not ac(|uire the Property in it, which 
remains in the Lender, is tertned a Gommodatum 

But in Roman Law Creditum came to mean the Creditor’s 
Personal Right of action against his Debtor : and is thus synony- 
mous with Nomen 

In modern Law, Commerce, and Economics, Credit primarily 
means the Mercantile character which a person enjoys, so that he 
can purchase goods, Ac., without paying actual Money for them : 
but by giving his promise to })ay at a future time :• and this 
Credit is included under the term Wealth, by Demosthenes and 
all mocfbrn Economists 

When a person who enjoyS confidence makes a purchase in 
this way, he creates a Right of action against himself. And this 
Right of action is termed a Credit; in French, a Creance: or a 

Debt 

8. Debitum. In classical Latin Debitum ineans the actual 
Material thing due 

In Roman Law, Debitum is used as synonymous with 
Obligatio: which is the NexnSf Contract, or Bond of Law, 
between two persons, by which the one has the Right to demand, 
and the other has the Duty to pay, or do, something 

In process of time the word Debitum split up into two parts: 
and was used indifferently to denote the Creditor’s Right of action, 
and the Debtor’s duty to pay, separately 
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In mediaeval Latin, Debitum was nscd to mean the Creditor’s 
Ri.i,^ht of action, and was thus synonymous with Nomen 

In modern English Law and common usage, the word Debt is 
used quite indiscriminately to mean the (h’editor’s Right of action 
as well as tlie Debtor’s Duty to pay : and has no reference to any 
‘ Money or other Chattel 

In modern English J^aw and common usage, the words Credit 
and Debt are used quite indiscriminately to mean the Creditor’s 
Right of action 

And the word Debt is used quite indiscriminately to mean the 
Creditor’s Right of action and the Debtor’s Duty to nay 

So ill Creek meant originally the material thing due 

Rut in Demosthenes, and the Basilica, it is used to mean the 
Creditor’s Right of action : and also tiie Debtor’s Duty to pay 

0. Depositum. In classical Latin and in Roman Law, 
Depositum means anytliing whatever which is placed in a person’s 
care and custody for the sole purpose of safe keeping : and of 
which h(^ is a mere Bailee, or Trustee : and in wliich he acquires 
no Property ; and of wliich he can make no use 

But in the technical language of modern Banking, a Deposit 
is a Banking Credit : it is the Riglit of action which a banker 
creates against himself in his books, as the Price of 3toney, Bills 
of Exchange, and otlicr securities : it is not a banker’s Atset, but 
a banker’s Liability : it is synonymous with an Issue 

Sinnmaru of Definitions 

65. ^riio read(*r will find it useful to have the results of the 
preceding investigations condensed in a summary 

1. Economics is the Science of Exchanges or of Commerce : 
in its widest extent : and in all its forms and varieties : it is 
sometimes called the Science of Wealth : or the Theory of Value. 

Economics may be defined to be tke Science which treats of the 
Latvs which govern the Relations of ExchangeaUe Quantities 

Wealth is anything whatever wliich can lie bought and sold : 
or exchanged ; or whose Value can be measured iu Money ; or 
which lias Purchasing Power » 
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2. A Quantity is anything which can be measured 

An Economic Quantity is anytliing whatevei’ wliich can be 
bought and sold : or exchanged : or whose value can be measured 
in Money 

3. Wealth, Economic or Exchangeable Quantfties are of 
three distinct Forms or Orders 

(a) Material things of all kinds 

(b) Personal Qualities : both in the foi’in of Labor and 

Credit 

{c) Abstract llights 

These three Orders of Quantities can be exchanged in Six 
different ways 

These Six different kinds of Exchange constitute Commerce 
in its widest extent : and in all its forms and varieties : they con- 
stitute the Science of Pure, or Analytical, Economics 

4. Property is not a Thing but a Right ; it includes all the 
Eights which can be exercised over anytliing ; it means {ibsolute 
Ownership 

Hence Wealth, Economic or Exchangeable Quantities, consist 
exclusively of Exchangeable Rights 

5. Jurisprudence is the Science of Eights 

6. Economics is the Science which treats of the Exchanges 
of Rights V 

Economic Quantities are of Three orders — 

(a) Property, or Eights to things which have already 
come into possession 

(b) Property, or Uiglits to Labor or Services 

(c) Pro 2 )erty, or Eights to things which will only come 
into possession at some future time 

Rights to things which have already come into iiossession are 
Inverse and Opposite to Rights to things which wdll only come 
into possession at a future time 

Hence if Rights to things which have already come into 
possession are termed Positive Economic Quantities : Rights to 
things which will only come into possession at some future time 
may be termed Negative Economic Quantities 

Rights to Material Things are termed Material or Corporeal 
Property 
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Rights to Labor and Services are tornied Immaterial Froperty.^ 

Rights to Abstract Rights are termed Incorporeal Property. 

7. K\x‘ry Sum of ]\loncy is equivalent to a quantity of 
Material thiji< 4 s : or to a quantity of Labor or Services ; or to the 
Sum of the Present Values of an Infinite series of Future 

* Payments 

8. Rights are divided into Rights to specific things, termed 
Jura in re : and Rights against Persons, termed Jura in 
Personam 

9. Value is the Exchangeable Relation which exists at any 
moment between any two Economic Quantities 

The Value of any Economic Quantity is any other Economic 
Quantity for which it can be excdianged at any moment 

10. Money is anytliing wliatcver whicli a Debtor can compel 
a Creditor to aeeej)t in payment of a Debt ; it is also called Legal 
Tender 

11. Money is a Right or Title to obtain some equivalent for 
a product, or service, rendered 

12. A Credit is primarily the confidence which a trader 
enjoys so as to be able to purchase commodities by giving a- 
Promise to pay in future, instead of actual payment 

A Credit is the Right of action which a person who has sold 
goods “oil Credit” receives in exchange for them^; to demand 
Payment in future : it is termed in French a Creance 

13. The Function of Credit is to bring into Commerce the 
Present Values of Future Payments 

14. Barter is the Exchange of Material Products 

16. Sale or Circulation is an Exchange, in which one or 
both of the Quantities exchanged is Money or Credit 

16. Exchange is where Quantities of a like nature are 
exchanged : either commodities for commodities : or Money or 
Credit for Money or Credit 

17. The Circulating Medium is the Medium by which Sales, 
or Circulation, are effected : it comprehends Money and Credit in 
all its forms, both written and unwritten 

18. Currency in Law is the attribute vv’hich appertains to* 
some things of which the Property passes by delivery : in strict 
Law it includes Money and all written securities for Money : 'as ar 
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technical term in Economics, it is synonymous with Circulating 
Medium ; and includes Money ond Credit, or Debt, in all its 
forms, both written and unwritten 

19. The Channel of Circulation means all^ the Money and 
Credit, or Debt, existing* at any time 

20. Price is the quantity of Money or Credit, or Debt, which' 
is given to purchase anything 

21. Interest is the Profit on a Loan of IMoiiey when paid at 
the expiry of the Loan 

22. Discount is the Profit on a Loan of Money when retained 
at the time of the advance 

23. Rate of Interest or Discount is the ratio of the Profit 
to the Principal of a lioan by way of Interest, or Discount, made 
in some given time 

24. Production is placing any Economic Quantity in the 
market, and ofiering it for Sale : thereby bi’iiigiiig it into 
Commerce 

26. Consumption, in French Gonsommaiion, is purchasing 
any Economic Quantity for use and enjoyment : and thereby 
taking it out of Oomnierco 

26. A Product is any Economic Quantity wliich is offered 
for Sale 

27. T^ere are three diflej-ent classes of Producers — 

\ci) Agricultural Producers 

(h) Manufacturing Producers 
(c) Commercial Producers 

Commerce, or Circulation, is one form of Production 

28. Payment means anything whatever which is accepted in 
exchange for anything else 

29. Satisfaction is anything whatever which is accepted as 
the final closing of a transaction 

30. Capital is an Economic Quantity which is used so as to 
produce a Profit 

Any Economic Quantity may be used as Capital 

31. Capital may increase in two ways — 

{a) By Increase of Quantity 

{b) By Commerce or Exchange 

• 32. Capital is said to be Fixed when it remains in the 
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possession of the Capitalist, and lie only derives a revenue from 
its use 

Capital is said to be Floating or Circulating when the 
Capitalist parts' with it entirely in one operation : and the Value 
of it, and the Profit, are restored to him in the Price of the 
proihict 

33. There ai’c Three Ambiguities in the Theory of Credit 
or Debt 

(a) First Amlwjuihj, A Debt is not the Money due from 
the Dcbtoi- : but the Abstract Personal Duty to pay money 

(li) Second Anibhjiilhj, The word Debt means both the 
Creditor’s Ttight of action and the Debtor’s Duty to pay 

(c) Third Amhhjuily, The words ‘‘ Loan ” “ Lend ” and 
“Borrow” have two distinct meanings : in one of which Credit 
is created, and in the other it is not : which are distinguished in 
Latin as Mutuum and Commodatum : in Greek as Saveiov, or 
8ttV€t(T/Att, and to ^(prjcrdfxevov 

34. A Loan of ]\Ionoy is a Sale, or an Exchange, in which 
the Pr(»perty in the Money passes to the “Borrower” : and in 
exchange for it the “Lender” receives a Right of action to 
demand repayment at a future time : this Right of action is the 
Price of the Money : and is termed a Credit or Debt 

35. A Bailment is where any Property is delivered to the 
care of a person for a specific purpose : such as to keep carefully, 
or to carry from one place to another by sea or land : the Bailee 
acquires no Property in it, nor can he use it in any way for his 
own purposes 

36. Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange always arise out of 
Sales either of I\Ioney or Credit, or Goods. They are not Titles 
to any Specific ]\Ioney : they are solely Rights against a Person ; 
they are Jura in yersonam: and are termed in Law Valuable 
Securities 

Bills of Lading and Dock Warrants always arise out of a 
Bailment : they are always Titles to specific goods : they are 
Jura la re : and are termed in Law Documents of Title 

Drafts are Orders for the payment of Money addressed by the 
owner to a person who holds the Money as a Trustee or Treasurer, 
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CHAPTER ir 

THE THEORY OF VALUE 
Preliminary Remarlcs 

It has been shown in the preceding* chapter that ancient writers 
for 1,300 years unanimously held that Exchangeability is the 
sole essence and principle of Wealth, and that whatever can be 
bought and sold, or exclianged : or Avhose Value can bo measured 
in money : is Wealtli : wdiatever its form or its nature may be 
The ancients also showed that there are tlii’oe distinct orders 
of Quantities that satisfy those conditions: (1; Material things : 

(2) Personal Qualities, both in the form of Lal)or and Credit : 

(3) Abstract Rights 

*1 

Affcfer centuries of controversy, modern writers have at length 
come to the same conclusion as the ancients 

And as it is a matter of positive knowledge that there is 
nothing beyond these three Orders of Quantities which can be 
bought and sold, or exchanged : or whose Value can be measured 
in money : the Science is now complete. Conseciuently having- 
generalised all our Fundamental Concepts, so as to grasp all these 
three Orders of Quantities : by the Laws of Inductive Logic, we 
are sure that our Concepts cannot be overthrown or modified 
It has been shown that Value denotes the relation between any 
two Economic Quantities : and that The Value of any Economic 
Quantity is any Other Economic Quantity for w*hich it can be 
exchanged at any instant 

Hence the Theory of Value is the investigation of the Laws 
uihieh govern the Relations of these Exchangeable Quantities 
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Tlie complete Theory of Value comprehends — 

1. The Definition of Value 

2, The Origin, Cause, or Form, of Value 

S, The Ccnei-al Law of Value ; or the General Equation of 
Economics 

f On each of these three subjects tliere has been an immense 
amount of controversy : which we have chiefly disposed of in the 
Introduction : so tliat we have endeavored to reduce it to a 
minimum in the present chapter 
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Section I 

The Definition of Value • 

1. Value, in its original sense, is a Desire or Affection ctf 
the Mind, towards some object : It means Esteem, or Estimation. 

As Gloster says, in Loar — “ In tlie division of tlie Kingdom, 
it appears not wliich of the Dukes he Values most ” 

So in Troihis and Cresmia^ Troilus says — 

“ For what is aught, but as ’tis Valued ” ? 

So Henry Esmond says — “ There is some particular prize we 
all of us Value ; and that every man of spirit will venture his life 
for” 

So J. B. Say says — “ Value is a Moral Quality ” 

And other instances too numerous to cite 

Now a person may Value his friend very highly : or he may 
Value some objeet in his i)ossession very highly : or he ,may 
desire to obtain something which is in some one else’s possession 
very much. But as Economics is the Science of Commerce, or 
Exchanges, such Value does not enter into Economics 

To br?ng Value into Economics, a person must not only have 
an estimate of some objeet, or property, of his own : but he must 
have a Desire, or Value, for sometliing which is in some one else’s 
possession : and be willing to give some of his own property in 
exchange for it 

One person, however, cannot acipiire an object which another 
pei*son possesses, without giving him in exchange for it some 
object which that other person Desires, Demands, and Values 

Hence, Economic Value necessarily requires the Concurrence 
of Two Minds 

If a person brought a cargo of tobacco to a nation of non- 
smokers, it would have no Value among them : because no one 
among them would Desire or Demand it 

If a person brought a cargo of wine to a nation of teetotallers : 
it would have no Value : because no one among them would 
Desire, or Demand it : and therefore no one would buy it 
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It would bo viiin for farmers to breed cattle or herds among a 
nation of vegetarians : because no one would Desire them ; there 
would be no Demand for them : and therefore no one would buy 
them 

However miKjh a person may Avish to sell his product, he can- 
not do so unless some one else will buy it : and in that case it 
would have no Economic Value. Hence, for an exchange to take 
place, there must be the Jteciprocal Desire, or Demand, of Two 
persons, each foi* the product of the other 

AYhen, howcA er, two persons each Desire or Demand to obtain 
the product of the other : and Avhen they have agreed as to the 
quantity of their own product Avhich they Avill give in exchange to 
acquire the product of the other : each product may be said to be 
the Measure of the Desire of its owner to acquire the product of 
the otlier. The two iwoducts, therefore, Measure the Desire, 
Demand, or Value of their respective owners to obtain the product 
of the other : and when tAvo persons have agreed upon the Quan- 
tities of their products to be exchanged : the two products are said 
to be Equal Value : each product is the Value, or the Demand, 
for the other. And this is the only kind of Value Avith which 
Economics is con(;crned 

Hence in eveiy phenomenon of Economic Value, or Exchange, 
there are two Quantities and two Demands : and it is evident 
that the true Origin or Cause of Value is Reciprocal Demahd 
Thus let A and B be any tAvo Economic Quantities Avhich are 
exchanged at any instant : then Ave may say — 

A valet B 

or, A is of the value of B, 
or, A = B 

Then B is the A’alue of A in terms of B : and k. is the value 
of B in terms of A. And, therefore, Value is the Sign of Equality 
between any two Economic Quantities 
Thus Aristotle says^ — 

6’ a^LCL Aeycrat repos tu cktos aya^ci” 

Now the term Value is tised in reference to External things ” 
So it is said in Roman LaAv — 

‘‘ Res tanti Valet qiiauti vendi potest ” 

The value of a thing is tohat it can he sold for ” 

Nicomachy Ethics,, B. IV., c. 3 
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The Greek word for Value is a^ia : wliich is derived from 
ayo), one of wliose ineaniiigs is to Weigh, or be of the 
weight of 

Thus Demosthenes, speaking of some golden goblets, says* — 

“ ayovera c/ccto’rry fivav '' — “ Each 0 /ic weighing a mina^' 

And he says of the sword of Mardoniiis^ — os rpLaKoo-tov^ 
Sapct/coos” — ‘‘ Which weighed three hundred Barks'" 

8o Homer says'* — 

“ KaS Sc XiprjT airvpoVi l3o6^ aftoi/, dvOepLoevTa 
OyjK es dyoji/a ^cpojv ” 

“ And he offered^ too, as a prize, a netv caldron, ornamented with 
Jlotvers, worth an ox 

Hence a^Ya meant Equality, Aveiglit for weight : as when two 
quantities placed in a balance are of equal weight 

So in Latin (pMimatio means exactly the same as a^Ya : it 
means the quantity of Money {(cs) given for anything 

Thus Cicero'* speaks of — ocstimatio frumenli" — Value 
of the corn to befur'imhed" 

So Cassar’’ speaks of — ** mstimatio renm et possessiojiiini ” — 
“ The Value of their goods and chattels ” 

So CHtullus says, . 12 , 11 — 

“"Quod me non movet mstimatione 
“ Which does not affect me on account of Us Value " 

So Value was also expressed by ponderare, and jiendere, to 
weigh 

So Morocco says® — 

“ Pause there, Morocco, 

And Weigh thy Value with an even hand ” 

So Portia warns Shylock’^ — 

“ If the scale do turn 
But in the ccstimalion of a hair ” 
i,e,, by the weight of a hair 

* Against Androtion, 617, 21 ^ Against Timocrates, 741, 7 ^ Iliad, XXIII., 886 

^ Ver, 2, 53 ^ Pell. Civil., 3, 1 ^'Merchant of Venice, Act II., sc. 7 

T Ibid. Act IV., tc. 1 
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So Lc Trosnc says’ that Value is a new quality which 
products acquire when men live in society 

“ Products acquire, then, in the social state, which arises from 
the community of men among each other, a new Quality. This 
new Quality is Value : which makes Products become Wealth 
c “ Value consists in the Ratio of Exchange, which takes place 
betAveen such and such a product : between such a Quantity of 
one product and such a Quantity of another product 

“ Price is the expression of Value : it is not separate in 
Exchange : each thing is reciprocally the price of the merchandise : 
in a Sale the Price is the Money ” 

Hence it is clear that Value is a Ratio, or an Equation : 
like Distance and an Equation, it necessarily requires two objects. 

The Value of anything is always something external to itself. 
Hence a single object cannot have Economic Value. A single 
object cannot be Equal, or Distant. Tf an object is said to be 
Equal or Distant, we must ask — Equal to what ? or, Distant 
from what 8o, if any Quantity is said to have Value : we 
must ask — Value in what ? And as it is absurd to speak of 
Absolute or Intrinsic Distance ; or Absolute or Intrinsic Equality : 
so it is equally absurd to speak of Absolute or Intrinsic Value 

It is impossible to predicate that any Quantity has Value, 
without at the same time implying tlrnt it can be exchanged for 
something else : and of course everything it can be exchanged for 
is its Value in that commodity. Hence any Economic Quantity 
has as many Values as Quantities it can he exchanged for : and if 
it can be exchanged for nothing it has no Value 

Examples of Value 

2. Any Economic Quantity may have Value in terms of any 
other 

Suppose that A as above is ten guineas : then B may be any 
one of the other three species of Economic Quantities. It may 
be a watch : or so much corn : or wjne : or clothes : or any 
other material chattel 

'^De VIntiret Social^, ch, I., sec. 4 
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Or it may be so much Labor, Instruction, or Amusement, or 
Service 

Or it may be a Bight of action, or a Debt : or tlie Funds : or 
a Copyright : or any other Abstract Right 

Each of these species of property is of the Yaliie of ten 
guineas : and it follows that each of them is equal in ValueHo 
the other : because, Things ivhich are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other 

The Value of the Money in the pockets of the public is the 
products, services, and Riglits it can imrchase. The Value of 
the goods in the warehouses of merchants and traders is the 
Money in the pockets of the public 

The Value of aii Incorporeal Right is the thing promised 
which may be demanded 

The Value of a £0 Note is five sovereigns : the Value of a 
postage stamp is the cari'iage of a letter : the Value of a Railway 
Ticket is the journey : the Value of an Oj'der to see the play, is 
seeing the play : the Value of a Promise to cut a man’s hair is the 
cutting of tlie hair : the Value of an Order for milk, bread, wine, 

■ soup, coals, &o., is the milk, bread, wine, Ac. 

If 1 want a loaf of bread which costs a shilling : what difference 
does^ it *make to me whether I have a shilling, or the Promise of 
the baker to give me a loaf ? It is clear that in this case the 
Shilling and the Promise are of exactly the same Value to me 

Suppose that the price of cutting a man’s hair is a Shilling : 
what difference docs it make to me whether I have a Shilling, or 
the Promise of the hairdresser to cut my hair ? In this case it 
is clear that the Shilling and the Promise are exactly equal Value 
to me 

In short, in the case of every product and service, the Money 
to purchase it with, and a promise to render the product, or service, 
are of exactly equal Value in each separate case 

Each separate tradesman of course only promises to render one 
particular product, or service ; and as the product, or service, is 
not deman dable from any one else : each Promise has only 
Particular Value : and as that person may become bankrupt, or 
* die 2 the Promise has only Precarious Value 
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Now wliat is Money by the unanimous coiLsent of Economists ? 
It is noticing but a general Right, or Title, to demand a 
product or service, from any person wlio is in the habit of 
rendering tlicin at any time : and as there is always some person 
who can render them, if another cannot : Money has General 
and Permanent Value: while each of these Promises has only 
Particular and Precarious Value 

Eacli of ihese separate Riglits, then, is of exactly the same 
Nature as Money : but it is of an inferior degree. But they are, 
each of tlicm. Economic Quantities, or Wealth ; for the very 
same reason that Money is. Is it not clear that if a v)erson had 
his pockets full of Promises by solvent persons to render him all 
the pi’oducts and services he might require, he would be exactly 
as Wealthy as if he had so mucli Money ? And ho can always 
sell, or exchange, any of these orders for orders for a different 
thing, lienee we see the perfect justice of the doctrine of all 
Jurists that Rights arc Wealth 

On Negative Values 

3. A^alue, then, being the Desire, or Affection of the Mind, 
towards some object, may be of two forms : either the Desire to 
Acquire some obji'ct, or the Desire to Get rid of it 

As these Desires are Inverse and Opposite, they may be 
denoted by opposite signs; if tlie Desire to obtain something be 
termed Positive Value ; the Desire to get rid of something may 
be termed Negative Value 

Thus if we consider a piece of land just in the fib state to be 
cultivated, to be in the state 0 : it may be covered with primeval 
forest, with marshes and fens, with jungle, and liiigc boulders ; 
or any other obstructions to cultivation. It may recpiire a con- 
siderable sum of money to clear away all these obstructions and 
bring it into a fit state for cultivation, which we have denoted by 
0 : the sum necessary to clear away all these obstructions, and 
bring it into the state 0, may be termed, its Negative Value 
bo when it is intended to build a street of improved houses, 
the ground when it is in a state fit to be built upon, may be" 
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denoted by 0 : but it may be covered with old buildings, which it 
is necessary to clear away before it is lit to be built upon : the 
sum necessary to be spent in clearing away these old buildings, 
and bringing it into a state for the erection of new ones, may be 
termed its Negative Value 

So if the state of a person in health be denoted by 0 ; he may 
fall into illness and require the services of a physician : or he may 
meet with an accident and recjuire the services of a, surgeon to 
bring him into a state of h{‘alth. As the fees jiaid to the physician 
or surgeon are paid for removing obstructions to health : they 
may be termed Negative Values 

If all people were perfectly honest and never invaded the 
Rights of other people, a veiy la.i*gc portion of the fetjs paid to 
members of the legal profession would be saved: if we consider 
the state of a person in i)ossession of his Rights as 0 : all the 
sums expended in defending, maintaining, and recovering his 
Rights are spent in removing the obstructions to his enjoyment 
of his Rights : and may be termed a Negative Value 

If we consider persons in the enjoyment of perfect security 
as to theii* persons and property as 0 : and if people wen; perfectly 
honest and never attacked their lUMghhours’ persons and property, 
there Avonld he no nse for the police : Inuice all sums spent on the 
police, which arc spent merely for the puiqiosc of wai’ding oi! 
attaclfe oil person and property, may ho termed a Negative Value. 

If the reign of univei*sal peace had come, and nations did not 
attack one another : the eiioi*inons armaments by sea and land 
which weigh down the population and finances of all European 
nations might be saved. So all the sums s[)ent by nations on 
their fleets and armies are Negative Values 

So many other instances of Xof/atice Valm might be cited 
Now it is evident that all the sums spent on Negative Values, 
or on removing obstructions, arc just so much subtracted from 
Positive Values, or the acquirement of AVcaltb, or enjoyments 
We thus see what a gigantic obstruction to progress and Wealth 
these European armaments arc ; and what an immense advantage 
in progress of Wealth it is to America to be free from them : 
and to devote all the money and people employed in Europe on 
Negative Values to the increase of Positive Values 
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It was the oliservatiou that there are two kinds of Value, 
Positive Value and Xc^ative Value, to which we first drew atten- 
tion, wliicli led Stanley Jevons, as he acknowledged, to designate 
Economics by tlie somewhat fantastic title, as the Calculus of 
Pleasure and Pain 

There maij he a General Rise or Fall of Prices : hut not of 
Values 

4. Price is tlie Value of any Economic Quantity in Money 
or Credit. Now if Money or Credit be very greatly increased, or 
decreased, in Quantit}', the Prices of all other Economic Quantities 
may rise or fall : but they will still preserve their relations among 
each other 

If a loaf of bread and a pound of meat cacli cost a shilling : 
and if in coiisecpicnce of a great increase in the Quantity of 
Money, or Credit-, th(.‘y each rise to two shillings : or if in conse- 
quence of a great decrease in the Quantity of Money, or Credit, 

' they each fall to si.vpence : the loaf of bread is still of the Value 
of a pound of meat 

Hence there may be a general Rise, or a general Fall of Prices 

But there can be no such thing as a general Rise, or a general 
Fall, in Values. Everything can no more rise or fall in Value 
with respect to everything else, than, as Mill says, a dozen gunners 
can each outrun the rest : or a hundred trees can each overtop each 
other 

To suj)posc that all tilings could rise relatively to each other 
would be to realise Pat’s idea of society, where every one is as 
good as his neighbour, and a great deal better, too 

The opposite case of everything falling in Value with respect 
to everything else would be analogous to every one thinking 
himself inferior to every one else : which, according to human 
nature and St. Paul, would be an impossible case 

Nothing can have Fixed Value unless Everything has 
Fixed Value 

6 . As Value is the Ratio in which any two Quantities will 
exchange, it is clear that the Value of A with respect to B varies 
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directly as B : that is, that it increases or decreases according to 
tlie greater or less Quantity of B that A can purchase. And the 
Value of B in terms of A varies directly as A : that is, it increases 
or decreases according as B can purchase more or less of A 

It is also clear that if from any cause whatever, the Value,* 
or Ratio, between A and B has changed : the Value of both of 
them has changed. It is manifestly as absurd to say tliat the 
Value of A has changed with respect to : but the Value of B 
has remained the same : as it would be to say that a railway 
station has remained at the same distance from a train, while the 
train has increased its distance from the station 

Moreover it is as absurd to say that a Quantity has changed 
its own Value : or kept its own Value fixed : without stating the 
Quantities with respect to which its Value has cliaiiged or 
remained fixed : as it would be to say that an object lias changed 
or preserved its Distance, or its Ratio, fixed : without saying its 
Distance from what : or its Ratio to what 

Hence it is clear that nothing can liave Fixed, or Invariable 
Value : unless everything else has Fixed and Invariable Value as 
well. Because, though a Quantity may retain its Value 
unchangedr^ with respect to a certain number of Quantities : yet 
if its Value has changed with respect to other Quantities : its 
Value has changed 

From this it will bo seen that it is utterly futile to seek for a 
Currency, or Circulating Medium, of Fixed or Invariable Value 


K 
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Section II 

On the Origin, Source, or Cause e/ Value 

6. Wo now come to the second branch of our inquiry — ^Whafe 
is the Origin, Source, or Cause, of Value ? Or, in the language 
of Bacon — What is the Form of Value ? And whence does it 
originate ? 

Now, when we are to search for the Cause of Value, it is 
necessary to understand what we are searching for. There are 
three distinct orders of Quantities, each containing many varieties, 
which all have Value. We have to discover some Single Cause 
which is common to them all : and ascertain what that Single 
cause is by genuine induction 

Bacon says^ — ‘‘ But the Induction which is to be available for 
the discovery and demonstration of sciences and arts, must 
analyse nature by proper rejections and exclusions ; and then 
after a sufficient number of Negatives, come to a coifolusion on 
the Afhrmative instances ” ^ 

Also® — “What the sciences stand in need of is a form of 
Induction which shall analyse experience, and take it to pieces 
and by a due process of exclusion and rejection, lead to an 
inevitable conclusion ” 

The first step in this process of Induction is to make a 
complete collection of all the different kinds of Quantities, of 
whatever nature they may be, which have Value® — “ For whoever 
is acquainted with Forms Causes] embraces the unity of 
nature in substances the most unlike. From the discovery of 
Forms [Causes] results truth in Theory and freedom in Practice,” 

Bacon earnestly inculcates as the foundation of all true science 
a careful collection of all kinds of instances in which the given 

Nov. Org^^ Bk. L, Aph. 105 ^ Distrihutio OperU 

8 Nov, Org., Bk, II., Aph. 3 
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mature is foiind^ — “The investigation of Forms [Causes] pro- 
ceeds thus : a nature [such as Value] being given, we must first 
jof all have a presentation before the understanding of all known 
instances which agree in the same nature thovgh in substances 
the most unlike : and such collection must be made in the manner 
of history, without premature theory ” 

Bacon then exemplifies his method by an investigation into 
the Form, or Cause, of Heat. He gives tables of the divers 
instances agreeing in the nature of Heat : also where it appears 
in different degrees® — “ The work and effect of these tables I call 
the presentation of instances to the understanding : which 
presentation having been made. Induction itself must be set to 
work : for the problem is upon a review of instances, all and 
each, to find such a nature as is always present or absent with 
the given nature : and always increases and decreases with it ; 
and which is, as I have said, a particular case of a more general 
nature 

“ We must, therefore, make a complete solution and separjitiori 
nf nature, not, indeed, by fire : but by tlie Mind, wdiich is a kind 
of divine fire. The first work, therefore, of true Induction (so 
far as the discovery of causes) is the rejection or exclusion of the 
several natures which are not found in some instances wliere the 
given nature is present : and arc found in some instances where 
the gi^en nature is absent : or are found to increase in some 
instances where tlie given nature decreases : or to decu’case where 
the given nature increases. Then, indeed, after the rejection and 
-exclusion has been duly made, there will remain at the bottom, all 
light opinions vanishing in smoke, a Cause affirmative, solid, and 
true and well defined ” 

As an indispensable part of Induction is the rejection of 
erroneous causes^ — “ I must now give an example oi the exclusion 
and rejection of natures, which, by the table of presentations, are 
found net to belong to the Form, or Cause [of Value], observing 
in the meantime not only each table suttices for the rejection of any 
nature, but even any one of the particular instances contained in 
any one of the tables. For it is manifest from what has been 

LVov. Org,, Bk. IL, Aph. 11 ^Xov. Org., Bk. II., Aph. IG 
^Nov. Org,^ Bk. II., Aph, 18 
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said, that anyone contradictory instance overthrows a conjecture as 
to the Cause ” 


Invesifyation of the Form or Cause 0/ Value 

r 

7 . Bacon has exemplified his process of Induction by invcsti' 
gating tlie Form, or Cause, of Heat : our present task is to 
investigate the Form, or Cause, of Value 

Following the example of the mighty Master, we must begin 
by making a complete collection of all the Instances of Value, 
That is, we must enumerate all the different kinds of Quantities, 
with all their varieties, which have Value 
These are — 

I. Corporeal or Material Quantities : under this species 
arc comprehended the following varietie-^ — 

Lands: Houses: Trees: (kittle: Flocks and Herds of all 
sorts: Corn and all other fruits of the earth : Furniture: Clothes: 
Money : Minerals of all sorts : Jewelry : Pearls : Manufactured 
articles of all sorts : Fish : Game 

n. Immaterial Quantities : comprehending Labor of all 
sorts ; agricultural : artisan : professional : scientific : literary : 
trade secrets : news o 

in. Incorporeal Quantities: comprehending Ki^nts of 
action : Credits or Debts : the Funds : Shares in commercial 
companies : Copyrights : Patents : the Goodwill of a business : 
a Professional Practice : Tolls : PVrries : Tithes : Advowsons : 
Eents : Shootings : Fishings : Market Eights : and all other 
Valuable Eights 

We must now investigate the Cause of Value in all these 
different kinds of Quantities, and in all their varieties : and in 
each one separafcel}^ AVe must first by a due course of Eejections 
and Exclusions eliminate all accidental and intrusive ideas which 
may in some cases be associated with Value : and in other cases 
not ; and after completing this course of Eejections and Ex- 
clusions, we must end by an Affirmative: and discover that 
Single General Cause, which is common to all these different 
classes of Quantities: which, being present, Value is present: 
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which, when it increases, Value increases : which, wlien it decreases, 
Value decreases : and which, being absent, Value is absent 

Materiality ts not Necessary to Value 

8 . Now in examining these three classes of cases which a*ll 
have Value, ^ve observe that the whole class of Immaterial 
<3uantities, and the wliole class of Incorporeal Quantities, have 
Value : but have no Materiality 

Hence it is evident that. Materiality is not Necessary to 
Value : it is only in some cases the Accident of Value 

Permanence, or Durability, k not Necessary to Value 

9 . We also observe that some tilings which have Value last 
for evci’j like the Land : the Funds : Precious stones ; statues : 
coins 

Other things may last a very long time, such as houses, watches, 
pictures. Other things have a very much less degree of durability, 
such as clothes : animals. Othci's have a very short degree of 
durability, such as food, flowers 

But Labor, which in many cases has very high Value, perishes 
in the vefy instant of its production : and therefore has no dura- 
bility, or permanence at all 

Thus, Quantities which have Value, have all degrees of per- 
ynanence or durability. Now among Bacon’s Prerogative 
instances he mentions Ultimity, or Limit : and says* — “ Nor 
should extremes in the lowest degree be less noticed than instances 
in the highest degree ” 

This is the doctrine of the Law of Gontinuihjj which says — 

“ That which is true up to the liimit, is true at tin? Limit ” 

From these principles it follows that things which have the 
lowest degree of permanence, or durability, wliich is 0 ; are to be 
included in Economics, as well as those which have the degree, 

which last for ever 

Hence it is seen that Permanence, or Durability, is not 
Necessary to Value : it is only the Accident of Value 
• » Nov. Orff., Bk. II., Apli. 31 
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Error of the Doctrine that Labor ie the Cause of Value 

10 . Having shown that Materiality and Permanence are in 
no way iiecessaiy to Value ; we have now to discover the Cause 
of Value 

A doctrine which has obtained great hold over English 
Ecoiioniics is that I^abor is the Cause of Value 

Now if we simply refer to the table of Instances given abovCy 
it will be seen at once that there are multitudes of instances of 
Quantities which have Value in wliich there is no Labor at all. 
This at once shews that Labor is in no way essential to Value ; 
but, as Whately said, it is only the Accident of Value 

Nevertheless, tliis fatal doctrine has obtained such a firm hold 
and has had such a baleful influence over English Economics : 
and has so especially obstructed the true apprehension of the 
principles of (h*edit, that wo must give a more elaborate refutation 
of it 

The doctrine that Labor is the cause of all Value, which is 
entirely peculiar to English Economics, originated, as far as we 
are aware, with Locke, As this passage is but very little knowiv 
we shall make room for it, though rather long 

After alleging that the foundation of the right of appropriating 
portions of the earth and its products, by private persons, originated 
in the liabor they bestowed on them, he says* — 

“ Nor is it so strange as, perhaps, it might appear, that the 
property of Labor should overbalance the community of Land f 
for it is Labor, iiuieed, that puts the difference of Value upon 
eve^ijthinfj ; and let any one consider what the difference ia- 
between an acre of land planted with tobacco and sugar, sown 
with wheat and barley : and an acre of the same land lying in 
common, without any husbandry upon it, and he will find that 
the improvement of Labor makes far the greater part of the 
Value. I think it will be but a very modest computation to say 
that of the products of the earth useful to the life of man, nine- 
tenths are the efl'ects of Labor ; nay, if wo will rightly estimate 
things, as they come to our use, and cast up the several expenses 

about them, what in them is purely owing to nature, and what to* 

• 

* Essay on Civil Government 
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Labor, we shall find that in most of them ninety-nine hundredths 
are wholly to be put on the account of Labor 

“ There cannot be a clearer demonstration of anything, than 
several nations of the American Indians are awi^a^e of this, who are 
rich in land, and poor in all the comforts of life : whom nature 
having furnished as liberally as any other people with the materials 
of plenty, a fruitful soil, apt to produce in abundance what 
might serve for food, raiment, and delight : yet for want of 
improving it by Labor, have not one-hundredth part of the con- 
veniences we enjoy : and a being of a large and fruitful territory 
there feeds, lodges, and is worse clad than a day laborer in 
England 

“ To make this a little clearer, let us but trace some of the 
ordinary provisions of life through their several progi’esses, before 
they come to our use, and see how much of their Value they 
receive from human industry. Bread, wine, and cloth are things 
of daily use, and great plenty : yet, notwithstanding, acorns, 
water, and leaves for clothing, or skins, must be our bread, drink, 
or clothing, did not Labor furnish us with tliese more useful 
commodities : for whatever bread is more than acorns, wine than 
water, and cloth or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is wholly 
owing to Labor and Industry : the one of these being the food 
and rairntnt which, unassisted, nature furnishes us with : the 
other provisions which our industry and pains prepare for us : 
which, how much they exceed the other in value, when any one 
hath computed, he will then see how much Labor makes for the 
greater part of the Value of things we enjoy in this world : and 
the ground wdiich produces the materials is scarce to be reckoned 
on, as any, or at most, a very small part of it : so little, that even 
among us, land that is kept wholly to nature, that hath no 
improvement of pasturage, tillage, and planting, is called, as it is 
indeed, w’aste : and we shall find the benefit of it amount to little 
more than nothing 

“ An acre of land that bears here twenty bushels of wheat, 
and another in America, which with the same husbandry would 
do the like, are without doubt of the same natural intrinsic 
Value : but yet, the benefit mankind receives from one in a year 
is worth £5, and from the other probably worth a penny, if all 
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the profit an Indian received from it were to be valued and sold 
here : at least, 1 may truly say, not one thousandth. It is Labor, 
then, whicli puts the ^^reatest part of the value on land, without 
which it would scarcely be worth anything : it is to that we owe 
the greatest part of all its useful products : for all that the straw, 
bran, bread of that acre of wheat is more worth than the product 
of as good land which lies waste, is all the effect of Labor : for it 
is not barely the ploughman's pains, the reaper’s and the thresher’s 
toils, and the baker’s sweat, is to be counted in the bread we eat : 
the Labor of these liroke the oxen, who digged and wrought the 
iron and stones, who felled and framed the timber employed about 
the plough, mill, oven, or any other utensils, which are a vast 
number, requisite to this corn, from its being seed to be sown to 
its being made bread, must all be charged to the account of 
Labor, and received us an effect of that : nature and the earth 
furnished only the almost worthless materials as in themselves. It 
would be a strange catalogue of things that industry provided and 
made use of about every loaf of bread before it came into our use, 
if we could trace them : iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, stone, 
brick, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing, drugs, pitch, tar, masts, ropes, 
and the materials made use of in the ship that brought any of the 
commodities used by any of the workmen to any part of the work : 
all which it would be impossible, at least too long, to reckon up.” 

We have given this extract at length, because it is probably 
the most elaborate Economical analysis of price of its time : and 
so far as we are aware, it is the first assertion that Value is due to 
human Labor. The answer to all its elaborate exposition is very 
simple. Notwithstanding all the Labor bestowed in obtaining 
these products from the earth, if there was no Demand for them,, 
they would not be of any Value. Hence it is the Want, or Desire, 
for the products which causes Labor to be testowed iu producing 
them : and not the reverse. The doctrine that all Wealth is the 
produce of Laud and liabor became very common among the 
jejune thinkers on Economics in the last century, from their 
ignorance of Jurisprudence and practical business 

The Ecouomists restricted the term Wealth to the material 
products of the earth which are brought into commerce and 
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exchanged. Hence, according to this doctrine, Labor and 
Materiality were indispensably associated with Value : but they 
were not the Cause of Value ; because unless these material 
products were exchanged, they had no Value: hence the Economists 
made Exchangeability, or Demand, the Cause of Value 

Adam. Smith begins his work by describing Wealth as the 
“annual produce of land and labor:” but as he afterwards 
enumerates the natural and acquired abilities of the people as Fixed 
Capital : and Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange as Circulating 
Capital : he is quite self-contradictory : and he afterwards admits 
that Exchangeability is the real essence of Value 

Ricardo’s work is a treatise on Value : but lie begins by 
restricting his inquiry to things which are the produce of human 
labor ; thus excluding about 80 per cent, of things of Value from 
his inquiry : and then he says that Labor is the foundation of all 
Value. But such a mode of reasoning is evidently futile and 
inadmissible 

Ricardo was an eminent mcmlicr of the 8to(;k Exchange. 
The Commodities he dealt in, which he bought and sold were 
Public Securities of all sorts. Now if Ricardo held £100,000 
worth of "^the British Funds would he maintain that their value 
was due to Labor ? 

McCulloch, w’^ho is a mere copyist of Ricardo, also, in one 
place strenuously maintains that Labor is the Cause of all Value. 
He says^ — “ Nature is not niggard nor parsimonious. Her rude 
products, powers and capacities, are all offered gratuitously to 
man. She neither demands nor receives an equivalent for her 
favors. An object which may be appropriated or adapted to onr 
use without any voluntary labour on our part, may be of the 
highest utility, but as it is the free gift of nature, it is quite 
impossible that it can have the slightest Value ” 

Also — “ In its natural state, matter is very rarely possessed of 
any immediate or direct utility, and is always destitute of Value. 
It is only through the labor expended in its appropriation, 
* * Introduction to Adam Smith 
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and ill fitting and preparing it for being used, that matter 
acquires Exchangeable Value, and becomes Wealth ” 

We shall afterwards show the absurd consequences of this 
doctrine : and show McCulloch’s self-contradictions 

' So also Carey, the American Economist, was infected with 
this doctrine, and says — “ Labor is the sole Cause of all Value ” 

Now it is impossible to stir a step in this subject until this 
contradiction is cleared up : and we determine whether Labor or 
Exchangeability, i.e., Demand, is the Cause of Value 

Examination of the Doctrine that Labor is the Cause of 
all Value 

11 . We have now to apply the principles of the Baconian 
Induction to investigate the Doctriue that Labor is the sole 
Cause, or Form, of Value 

We may lay down this Lemma — 

If Labor is the Sole Cause of Value^ then whatsoever thing 
Labor has hem bestowed upon must have Value 

For if there be two things which have been produced with 
equal amounts of Labor : and the one has Value, and' the other 
not : or if a thing produced by Labor has Value in one place and 
not in others ; are at some times and not at others ; then there 
must be some other Cause of Value besides Labor : which is 
contrary to the hypothesis 

AVe will now examine some of the necessary consequences of 
the Doctrine that Labor is the Cause of all Value 

I. All Differences or Variations in Value must be due to 
Differences or Variations in Labor 

This is Locke’s doctrine ; but it is contrary to all experience 
because there are many material things upon which no Labor 
was ever bestowed, which yet have very great Value ; and also 
very great differences of Value * 
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The space of ground upon which a great City like London is 
built has enormous Value : but this space of ground is in no way 
the product of Labor 

Land near the Bank of England has often bee^i sold at the rate 
of £2,000,000 an acre : quite exclusive of any buildings on it : 
now is this land the product of Labor ? 

As we recede from the centre the Value of land rapidly 
diminishes : at the present time the Value of land at Charing Cross 
is said to be £000,000 an acre : bat in the suburbs of London it 
is far less 

Moreover, land in the same locality has very different Values. 

A frontage in a main thoroughfare like Ohcapside, Fleet fetreet, 
the Strand, Cornhill, Oxford Street, Regent Street, is of much 
greater Value than an equal space of ground in a back street 

‘How are these differences of Value due to diflereiicesof Labor: 
when, as we have seen, there never was any Labor at all bestowed 
on the land ? 

We read that the island of Manhattan on which the City of 
New York is built was originally purchased from the Indians for 
the sum of £5. What would be its value now ? And yet the 
land remains just the same as ever it was. Within the last 
century immense cities have sprung up in what was then desert. 
Melbourud^ Sydney, Adelaide, Chicago, and countless others stand 
on ground which was then absolutely worthless. In each of these 
the land is now of enormous Value : Now is its Value due to 
Labor ? 

The title deeds of the land on which the City of Melbourne 
now stands are in the British Museum. The purchase money of 
the land was 20 pairs of blankets, ^0 tomahawks, JOO knives, 50 
pail’s of scissors, 30 looking glasses, 100 handkerchiefs, 100 
pounds of flour, and G shirts. Besides these, there was reserved 
an annual rent of 100 pairs of blankets, 100 knives, 100 toma- 
hawks, 50 suits of clothing, 50 looking glasses, 50 pairs of 
scissors, and five tons of flour. This was the price in 1835 of 
500,000 acres of land: some of which sold at one time for 
£500,000 an acre : and recently some of it brought £2,000 the 
square foot 

* If the augmented Value is due to Labor bestowed upon it, a 
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diraiimtion in the Value of land must be due to Labor subtracted 
from it. But how is this possible ? 

As the tide of fashion, population, and Wealth flows towards 
a locality, the j,n-oiind lises rapidly in Value : whereas when a 
locality is deserted by wealth and population the Value of land 
tapidly diminishes. How are these changes in the Value of land 
due to variations in Labor : when as wo have seen these spaces of 
ground are not the result of Labor at all ? 1 know of a shop in 

a suburb of London which fifty years ago let for £50 : at the 
present day that very same shop lets for £250. How can this 
cliange of Value be due to Tiabor, when this shop stands exactly 
the same as it did fifty years ago ? 

The ground in the centre of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and countless other (utics, has enormous Value. There are 
numerous other places now desolate and lonely whfch were once 
the sites of great cities 

Memphis, Babylon, Ninevcdi, were once great cities : when 
the chariots and the horsemen wxtc ])ouri7ig forth in multitudei"- 
from the Inindred-gated Thebes, the land in it must assuredly 
have had very great Value. So with numberless other places. 
Where is tlieir Value now ? Yet the ground remains exactly the 
same as ever it was. Is this diminution in Value due to the 
subtraction of Labor? If London, Paris, Berlin atid Vienna 
should ever come to be as Nineveh, Babylon, Mempliis, and 
Thebes are to-day, wliere would the Value of the land be on 
which once they stood ? AVhen the future Belzoni or Layard 
comes from New Zealand to. sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s from a 
broken arch of London Bridge, will the ground near what was 
once the Royal Exchange, sell for £70 the square foot ? 

When a fair is held near a town, persons pay a good rent for 
leave to erect booths and tents on the Common, Thus at these 
times, the land acquires Value. At other times they would pay 
nothing: and the land would have no Value. Therefore the 
simple space of ground has Value at one time : and not at 
another. How can the changes in the Value of the land be due 
to changes in Labor, when the ground remains exactly as it was ? 

McCulloch’s doctrine that no natural product has Value until 
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^ Labor has been bestowed upon it : and that it is the Labor of 
' appropriating it whicli gives it Value, is refuted by the plainest 
experience 

Suppose a miner has the good fortune to find a diamond 
weighing 400 carats on the surface of the ground, would it have 
no Value ? And is it the Labor of appropriating it that gives 
it its Value ? 

Again Diamonds have very different degrees of Value accord- 
ing to tlieir purity and freedom from blemishes. How can these 
differences of Value be due to differences of Labor, when the 
diamonds are not the creation of Labor at all ? 

' Suppose that another person finds a nugget of gold weighing 
400 ounces, lias it no Value ? And is it the Labor of picking 
it up, which gives it its Value ? 

The proprietor of a coal mine, or a marble (juarry, demands 
and receives a price for the coal and the marble as they exist in 
the mine, or the (piarry, before a human being has touched them, 
or even seen them 

The Government founds a new Colony and takes possession 
of the land : it is cjuite usual to demand a price, or a rent, for 
the land which no person ever touched. How is its Value due to 
Labor ? 

In the Midland counties of England there are many oak 
trees wmich would sell for .£G0 or £100, as they stand upon the 
ground. They were, perhaps, self-sown : no person, perhaps, 
ever bestowed so much Labor upon them as even to sow the acorn 
from which they grew. Ho\v is the Value of such oak trees due 
to Labor 

But the very same oak trees in the centre of a forest in an 
uninhabited country would have no Value at all. How are these 
differences of Value due to Labor ? 

It is said that in 1810 an oak tree was cut down at Gelenas, 
in Monmouthshire, whose bark sold for £240 : and the w^ood for 
£670 : how was the value of the bark and the wood due to Labor ? 

Near these oak trees there may, perhaps, be growing other 
trees — beeches, elms, ashes — of the same size. It is well known 
that these trees do not iiave the same Value as oaks. How arc 
the differences of Valuo^f these different trees due to Labor ? 
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It is a common resource of gentlemen who are embarrassed to 
«ell the timber on their estates. And this timber often realises 
very many thousands of pounds. How is the value of this timber 
due to Labor ? 

A large meteoric stone fell in Scania. It was acquired by 
!Baron Nordenskibld for the sum of £84, for the national museum.' 
How was the value of this aerolite due to Labor ? 

There are again cattle, flocks, and lierds of all sorts. They 
increase and multiply by the agency of nature. How is their 
Value due to Labor ? 

Some time ago a large whale was stranded in the Firth of 
Forth : it sold as it lay on the beach for £70 : no human being 
touched it : how was its Value due to Labor ? 

Mr. Bucklaud says — “ When examining the cast oif skins of 
the snakes at the Zoological Gardens, we observed some white- 
looking substance in a box. This is the dejecta of the snakes. It 
IS a perfectly white substance, looking very like plaster of Paris : 
and is composed of very nearly pure uric acid. It is bought by a 
doctor (I imagine a chemist) for the high price of nine shillings a 
pound.” Is the value of the excreta of snakes due to human 
Labor ? 

Some years ago, when it was the fashion for European ladies 
to pile huge masses of hair, termed chignons, on their heads, in 
imitation of their swarthy sisters of Central Africa, it was not un- 
common for a girl’s hair to sell for £5, £10, £20, and even 
sometimes for X'oO. Was the Value of the girls’ hair due to 
Labor ? 

It is stated in a French paper that at Merlans, in the depart- 
ment of tlie Lower Pyrenees, there is a regular market for girls’ 
hair, held every second Friday, which is attended by hundreds of 
hairdressers. Ordinary hair does not go for much : three to 
twenty francs a head. But for pure white hair there is an 
immense demand : and it sells from £15 to £20 an ounce. There 
is no market for ordinary grey hair. Now is the value of the pure 
white hair due to Labor ? And is the difference in price between 
pure white hair and ordinary hair due to differences in Labor ? 

1 Nature, June 20, 1889 * 
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IL If Labor be the Sole Cause of Value: then all things 
produced by Equal Quantities of Labor must be of Equal Value. 

But this doctrine is contrary to all experience 

If it were true, a diamond and the rubbish it is foi^nd in ought 
to be of Equal Value : So a pearl and its sliell ought to be o{ 
Equal Value. If a lump of gold and a lump of clay were obtained 
by equal Quantities of Labor, they ought to be of equal Value 

If a sportsman were to shoot a pheasant with one barrel, and 
fl crow witli the other, the pheasant and the crow ought to be of 
equal Value. Or if a fisherman were to catch a salmon and a 
dogfish in the same net, the salmon and the dogfish ouglit to be 
of equal Value 

And similar cases might be multiplied to any extent 

Hence we have products obtained by exactly the same 
Quantities of Labor : some of which have Value, and others not : 
which decisively proves that Labor cannot be the Sole Cause of 
Value 

III. If Labor is the Sole Cause of Value : then the Value 
must he Proportional to the Labor 

But tlys doctrine is contrary to the most manifest experience. 

Su]^pose that a gold digger by good luck finds a nugget of 
gold lying on the surface of the ground : and another digger 
finds a similar nugget at the end of a week’s labor : another finds 
a similar nugget at the end of a month’s Labor : another finds a 
similar nugget at the end of six month’s Labor : another finds a 
similar nugget at the end of a year’s Labor : tlien according to 
this doctrine, the nugget found by the expenditure of a year’s 
Labor ought to be immensely more valuable than the nugget 
picked up without Labor : and the other nuggets ouglit to have 
Value in proportion to the Labor they cost. But every one of 
common sense knows that such a doctrine is wholly fallacious. 
All the nuggets would have exactly equal V alue : notwithstanding 
that they were obtained by very different Qucintities of Labor 

So with diamonds : suppose that a miner by good luck found 
a magnificent diamond dii’ectly he began to work ; and suppose 
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that after lengthened toil he found a very small one : then the 
small diamond ought to be many times more valuable than the 
large one 

So when different quantities of wheat mingle in the same 
market, brought 7rom all different countries of the world : their 
general Value is determined solely by the Law of Supply and 
T)emand. But wheat of a superior quality bears a higher price 
than wheat of an inferior quality : without the slightest reference 
to its cost of production. We saw it stated in a paper that 
when wheat from Manitoba was brought into the Liverpool 
market, it was at once priced 3d. per hundred pounds higher than 
the best Californian wlieat. This was due simply to its superior 
quality : and liad nothing to do with cost of production 

And numerous other cases of a similar nature might be cited 

IV. If Labor be the Sole Cause of Value^ a thing produced 
by Labor must Always have Value, and the Same Value 

But this is notoriously contrary to experience 

As the author of the Eryxias showed that the same thing 
may have Value in one place and not in another : and at one 
time, and not at anotlier 

A bag of sovereigns has great Value in London ib but take 
them among the Eskimos, and where would their Value be*? 

A J^rofessor of Greek, Latin, or Mathematics, may find his 
acquirements of great Value in the Universities where there are 
many students demanding instruction : but of what Value would 
they be among tlie Patagonians ? 

A great Lawyer finds his eloquence, his knowledge, and his 
skill, of great value in the Iloyal Courts of Justice, but of what 
Value would they be among the Hottentots ? Even in London 
itself agnail may have tlie most splendid acquirements, but if no 
one employ him, where is their Value ? If a man had all the 
medical skill and knowledge in the world from Hippocrates and 
Galen to Copland, and no one was ill, where would the Value of 
it be to him ? If an author were to publish tlie most learned and 
laborious works in the world, and no one would buy them : where 
would their Value be to him ? , 
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To say that Labor is the sole Cause of Value, is to say that an 
isolated thing can have Value : whereas Value is always relative: 
and can only arise in society 

If a man were cast on a desert island, and had twenty hogs- 
heads full of sovereigns ; of what possible Value 5ould' they be to 
him ? • 

If any one were to set up a manufactory of watches : or grow 
fields of corn in the centre of Australia, where there is no demand 
for watches or for corn : where would their Value be ? 

Moreover, if Labor be the sole cause of Value : if a thing is 
once produced by Labor ; its Value can never vary : which is 
Ricardo’s express doctrine. But this is contrary to all experience. 
Because after thiugs have been produced, and all Labor upon them 
has been ended : tlicy constantly vary in their Value from day to 
day : from month to month : and from year to year 

Thus pictures by one master constantly rise in Value ; and 
pictures by another master fall in Value : long after the hand 
which has produced them lies cold in the grave. The pictures 
themselves remain exactly the same : it is the Taste, Le,^ the 
Demand of the public, which varies 

Ricardo maintains that the same Labor in manufactures 
always produces the same Value 

In the reign of George III. there was a very widespread fashion 
to wear steel shoe buckles ; this manufacture employed a large 
number of persons. All of a sudden these steel buckles went out 
of fashion : the demand totally ceased : and the people em- 
ployed in making them were thrown into the direst distress. 
Bub according to Ricardo, the buckles were of the same Value, 
when there was a demand for them and when tliere was none ! 
According to Ricardo the way to alleviate the distress of the people 
was for them to go on manufacturing shoe buckles for whi(j||j there 
was no demand 

Some years ago the fashion of ladies wearing straw bonnets 
suddenly went out : and the manufacturers of them at Luton, 
Dunstable, &c., were thrown into the direst distress. Bub accord- 
ing to Ricardo, the straw bonnets were exactly of the same Value, 
whether there was a demand for them or nob 


0 
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According to Ricardo, if the warehouses of Manchester were 
groaning with goods, the produce of Labor, they would be exactly 
of the same Value, whether there was a demand for them or not. 
We doubt whether the manufacturers of Manchester would 
acquiesce in this doctrine 

Now with respect to the second Order of Economic Quantities, 
namely, Immaterial Property, which includes all kinds of Labor : 
one simple question will suffice — 

If Labor is the Sole Cause of Value, ivhat is the Cause of 
the Value of Labor ? 

Laborers of all kinds know only too feelingly the bitter 
mockery of the doctrine that Labor is tlie Cause of Value : when 
often and often it happens that thousands and thousands of them 
arc only too willing to sell their Labor, when there is no one to 
buy it. But, according to Ricardo, their Labor is of exactly the 
same Value to them, whether there is any demand for it or not 

With respect to the third order of Economic Quantities, 
namely, Incorporeal Quantities, or Abstract Rights, there are some 
kinds which are no doubt associated with Labor, such as Copy- 
rights, Patents, and the Goodwill of a business 

But the same remark applies to them as to material Objects, 
with which Labor is associated : that Labor cannot be the Cause 
of their Value 

If a person bestows an enormous amount of Labor in preparing 
and publishing a work, the Law of course may give him the 
Copyriglit, but if no one will buy the work, where is its Value ? 

So also with Patents : an inventor may bestow enormous 
Labor in peifecting the machine ; but if no one will buy the 
machines, where is the Value of the Patent ? 

Besides, though persons may bestow Labor on the works or 
machines : it is the Law alone which creates the Copyright or 
the Patent : and where is the Labor in creating a Copyright or 
a Patent ? 

No persons know more feelingly than authors and inventors 
that Labor is in no way necessarily the Cause of Value • 
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But there are vast masses of Incorporeal Property which have 
Value, which are not associated with Labor at all 

Thus a person who held a large amount of the Funds would 
be a wealthy man : the Funds have Value. But where is the 
Labor bestowed on them ? 

Mill himself allows that a promise to pay by a solvent banker 
or merchant is of exactly tlie same Value as the gold itself : 
which of course it is, because the gold is the Value of the 
promise. But how is the Value of the promise, or the Credit, 
due to Labor ? And the whole mass of circulating Credits or 
Debts (supposed sound), are of exactly of the same Value as an 
equal quantity of gold. How is the Value of this mass of 
circulating Credits, or Debts, due to Labor ? The quantity of 
this mass of circulating Credits, or Debts, in this country is 
colossal, it far exceeds any other single kind of property in the 
country, except the land 

The Bank of England stamps one piece of paper with a 
promise to pay £5 : it stamps another piece of paper with a 
promise to pay £1,000; the Value of one piece of Paper is £5, 
the Value of the other piece of paper is £1,000: how is the 
difference in the Value of tliese two pieces of paper due to 
differences of Labor ? 

9 

Thus we see the utter fallacy of the doctrine that Labor is 
necessary to Value : and that all Wealth is the produce of Land, 
Labor, and Capital 

Results of the preceding Inquiry 

12 . We may now summarise the results of the preceding 
investigations ; these are — 

1, That there are vast quantities of property, both Corporeal 
and Incorporeal, which have Value, upon which no Labor was ever 
bestowed 

2. That Quantities, both Corporeal and Incorporeal, associated 
with Labor, may have no Value 

8. That the same quantity of Labor may produce products : 
spme of which may have Value : and others no Value 

0 2 
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4. That quantities produced by varying quantities of Labor 
may have the same Value 

5. That things produced by Labor may have Value in some- 
places, and not iq others : and at some times, and not at others 

(). That things produced by less Labor may have more Value 
than things produced by more Labor 

From these indisputable propositions, the result of practical 
experience, the undeniable inference is that Labor is not in any 
way whatever the Form, or Cause of Value : or even necessary to 
Value : and in fact in this great commercial country the 
enormously greater amount of Valuable Property is not the result 
of Labor at all 

Now by the Laws of Inductive Philosophy, if we could find 
a single case of Value which is not tlie result of Labor : that 
single instance would alone be sufficient to overthrow the doctrine 
that Labor is the sole Cause of Value. But instead of one 
instance, tliere are multitudes : it is probable that not 20 per 
cent, of Valuable Quantities have anything to do with Labor 

In short, there never was any doctrine in science,, which ha& 
received sucli a crushing and overwhelming overthrow, as that 
Labor is the Cause of Value : and hence that system of Economics 
which founds its ideas of Wealth and Value on Labor, is utterly 
fallacious ' 

The pertinacity with which some writers still persist in 
maintaining that Labor is the Cause of all Value, contrary to the 
evidence of the most glaring facts, is a strong and striking 
instance of Bacon’s aphorism* — 

“ The human understanding when it has once adopted an 
opinion (as being either the received opinion, or as being agreeable 
to itself) draws all things else to support and agree with it. And 
though there be a greater number and wxdght of instances to be 
found on the other side, yet these it either neglects or despises, or 
else by some distinction sets aside and rejects : in order that by 
this great and pernicious pre-determination the authority of its 
former conclusions may remain inviolate .... 

“ But with far more subtlety does this mischief insinuate 

'^Kov, Org.f Bk. I., Af)h. 46 . " 
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itself into philosophy and the sciences ; in which the first conclu- 
sion colors and brings into conformity with itself all that come 
After, though far sounder and better. Besides, independently of 
that delight and vanity which I have described,^ it is the peculiar 
and perpetual error of the human intellect to be more moved and 
excited by affirmations than by negatives : whereas it ought pro- 
perly to hold itself indifferently disposed towards both alike. 
Indeed in the establishment of any true axiom the Negative 
instance is the more forcible of the tivo"'' 

On Utility as the Cause of Value 

13 . Seeing then that the doctrine that Labor is the Cause of 
Value is untenable, as every Economist of sense now secfs, J. B. Say 
placed the Origin or Source of Value in Utility : although he has 
involved himself in many contradictions 

The doctrine that Utility is the Cause of Value is in some 
respects more specious than that Labor is the Cause of Value, 
because there are many things, like land, trees, cattle, which 
are very useful, and have Value, which are not the result of Labor 
at all. But yet it is liable to the same fatal objections as that 
Labor is the Cause of Value: because it makes Value some 
Quality (ff the thing itself, absolute and inherent : as Say says^ — 
“ Sans que leur Utilite, leur Valeur intrinseijue, soit plus grande 
— “ Sa valeur reelle fondee sur son Utilite.” Therefore Say 
makes the Utility of any object its Intrinsic Value : and there- 
fore, of course, its Value cannot vary so long as its Quality 
remains the same 

Many, of the arguments that show that Labor is not the 
Cause of Value equally show that Utility is not the Cause of 
Value 

The doctrine that Utility is the Cause of Value is more 
specious in this respect : that for a thing to be useful it must be 
useful to some Person. But then there is this fatal defect in it, 
that things may be very useful, and yet have no Value. When 
Robinson Crusoe was in his desert iland he had many things that 
were useful, but they had no Value, because he could not exchange 
• 1 Traiti, pp. 58, 69 
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them uwiij. As the Economists poiuted out, Value is a quality 
which only arises in society. Moreover, in Communistic societies 
wliere persons work in common and the products are divided 
among the comnmniby, there may be things of great Utility, but 
they have no Value, because tlicre arc no exchanges. Value, as 
J. B. Say himself says, only arises out of an exchange 

Iksides if Utility is the cause of Value, the object must 
always have the same Value while its Quality remains the same. 
But while the Quality remains the same, the same thing may 
bo useful in some places and not in others : and at some 
times and not at others : and to some persons and not to 
others. Some persons smoke, others abhor tobacco : tobacco 
has Utility for those who smoke, it has none for those 
who do nbt. Some persons drink wine, others wholly abstain 
from it. Wine has IJtility for the former, and none for the 
latter : the wdne itself remaining the same. When persons are 
ill, drugs have great Utility : when persons are well, drugs have 
no Utility, but the drugs themselves remain the same. A tureen 
of train oil would be a great delica(;y and highly prized among 
the Eskimos, but it would probably not have the same value at 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner. And it would be easy to multiply 
instances to any amount of things being useful to some persons, 
and not to others : and in some i)laccs, and not in others : and 
at some times, and not at others : the things themselves remain- 
ing exactly the same 

Again if Utility be the Cause of Value, things ought to be 
valuable in exact proportion to their Utility. But this is con- 
trary to tlie plainest experience ; because, however useful a thing 
may be, it may be so abundant as to have no, or at least an 
extremely small, Value. A familiar example of this is Water, 
which is of -the very greatest Utility : but it is so abundant tihat 
it has no value : or at least none except what is paid as water 
rates. But in times of great scarcity, as in a besieged town, 
water may acquire a very high Value. So the air we breathe, 
which is very useful and indispensable to life, costs nothing, 
because \ve can have as much as we please of it. And this might 
be developed to a great extent 

Again, things of no Utility may have enormous Value : such 
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as diamonds : and, indeed, instances of this are so numerous, and 
have been so often quoted, that it is superfluous to cite them 
Very slight reflection will show that Utility is so vague an 
expression that it cannot be made the basis of Value. But there 
are also a great many things which have Value, to which it would 
be a great debasemant of the word Utility to apply it to them at att. 
The depraved tastes and licentious appetites of too large a portion 
of mankind confer a Value upon things of the most detestable 
nature. It requires the sternest rigor of the law to put down 
the sale of obscene pictures and books. While there is a demand 
for such things, and persons will buy them, they undoubtedly 
have Value, and are Wealth, equally as the most excellent things. 
But surely no one would debase the word Utility by applying it to 
such masses of abomination. But while this continues no 
Economist can refuse to class them as Wealth 


Demand is the Sole Cause of Value 

14 , It has now been shown that Materiality and Durability 
are in no way necessary to Value : but are only in some cases the 
accidents of Value. It has also been shown that Labor and 
Utility altogether fail to stand the tests of Inductive Logic as 
being •the Cause, of Value. What then remains? In what 
consists the essence of Value ? The only thing which ancient 
writers, Aristotle, the author of the Eryxias, the Roman Jurists ; 
and in modern times the Physiocrates, the Italian Economists, 
Smith, Condillac, Whately, and hosts of others have observed — 
Exchangeability. Each of the Quantities in the table of 
Instances may be bought and sold ; or their Value may be 
measured in money : each of them possesses the attribute of 
Exchalligeability ; and that is the soh^ attribute which is common 
to all the classes of Quantities : and to each separate Quantity in 
each class. Hence, as the ancients unanimously held for 1,300 
year$, Exchangeability is the sole essence and principle of Wealth. 

Thus, by strictly and reverently following the precepts of the 
mighty Master, by rejecting and excluding all accidental and 
intrusive ideas, we have at last obtained an Affirmative issue 
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Now what is necessary in order that any Quantity may be 
Exchangeable ? Evidently that some one else should Demand it. 
If I offer something for sale, what is necessary tliat it should be 
sold ? Simply that some one else should Desire, or Demand, it. 
It is therefore clear that Demand is the sole Cause of Value, or 
Exchangeability 

Aristotle said long ago that it is Demand, which 

binds society together : the author of the Eryxias over and over 
again points out that Demand is the sole Cause which consti- 
tutes anything Wealtli : and that anything is Wealth, what- 
ever its nature may he, so long as it is Wanted and Demanded: 
and no longer. He pointed out that the local Money of different 
states is only Wealtli where it has power of purchase : where it 
has no power of purchase it is not Wealth 

It has been shown that the Greek word xP'^/tAa, which is one of 
the most usual words for AVealth is derived from xp^ofiaiy to w^ant, 
or demand: and that xprjfia simply means anything which is 
“Wanted and Demanded”; and that things are only xpW°‘‘^^ 
where they are xP’/Vt/xa, or wanted and demanded ; and that where 
they are not xfiycnjxa^ they are not ^ijixaTa 

Here it is quite evident that we have got to the Origin, Form, 
or Cause, of Value; it is Demand pure and simple. V^lue is not 
a Quality of an object : nor is it the Labor bestow ed on obtaining 
it : it is an Affection of the Mind. The sole Origin, Form, or 
Cause, of Value is Human Desire. When there is a demand for 
things they have Value ; when the Demand increases (the supply 
remaiuing the same), the Value increases: when the Demand 
decreases, the Value decreases: and when Demand altogether 
ceases, Value is altogether gone 

Boisguillebert, the morning star of Economics, saw this i^t 
clearly. He says^ — “ Consommation (Consumption, or Demand) is 
the principle of all Wealth.” — “ All the revenues, or rather all 
the riches of th(^ world consist in Consommation (Demand): all 
the. most exquisite fruits of the earth, and the most precious 
products would be nothing but rubbish, if they were not Con- 
sommis (Demanded) 

^ Factum de la France^ ch. V. • 
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The Italian Economists were very clear and consistent in 
showing that Human Wants and Desires are the sole Cause of 
all Value 

Genovesi clearly points out^ that the words prezzo^ stima^ 
valuta^ valore^ are words of relation : and not absolute : and that 
they are not applied to Intrinsic Qualities. That though Money 
is the approximate measure : the ultimate measure to which not 
only things, but their Price is referred, is Man himself. Nothing 
has Value where there are no men : and the very things which 
have a less Value where men are few, have a very high Value 
where there are many people : which is the reason why things and 
services have a much higher Value in the Capital than in the 
provinces 

“Men, however, do not give Value to things and services 
unless they want them. Hence our w^ants are the first source of 
the Value of all things : and Price is the power to satisfy our 
wants 

Genovesi says that nothing has Value exce])t in relation to these 
wants and demands. He shows how prices are always determined 
by Supply and Demand : and he says — “ Value is the child of 
Demand ” 

So Beccaria says^ — “ Value is a Substance which measures 
the Estimation in which men hold things 

Vefri shows-’ that it is the wants of men which give rise to 
commerce, and as their wants increase so does commerce increase. 
Nations which increase their wants increase their power and 
their happiness. Desire, or Demand, incites men to commerce. 
Commerce increases Demand and abundance. Desire for the 
merchandise sought, and abundance to give in exchange for it, 
and as a nation progresses from the few and sinii)le wants of the 
savage state to new wants and necessities, it must proportionately 
merease its annual production, so that it may have enough 
oeyond its annual consumption to purchase foreign goods 

They then require something to ascertain tlie ecpiality between 
what they give and what they receive. “ Value is a word which 
denotes the Estimation which men make of a thing.” Verrialso 

1 Leftioni di Economia Civile^ part ii., ch. I. 

* Del disordine e de' remedj delle monete nello stato di Milano 
® Meditazioni sulla Econmnia Politica 
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shows that all variations in Price proceed from variations in 
Supply and Demand 

The Economists made all Value proceed from Demand : they 
showed that thinj^s which remain without Cojisommafion 
(Demand) are without Value 

* Condillac is very clear and explicit on this point.^ He begins 
by investigating tlie foundation of the Value of things, and shows 
that it originates entirely from the wants and desires of men. 
Things whichi satisfy some want have utility : and this Want, or 
Estimation, is called Value 

“ As people feel new wants they learn to make use of things 
which they did not before : they give, therefore, Value at one 
time to things to wliich at other times they did not ” 

Hence all Value resides in the Mind : and he says — ** This 
Esteem is what is called Value ’’ : and he shows that all variations 
in value proceed from variations in Supply and Demand 

We have now shown that all ideas that Labor, or Utility, as 
the Cause of Value, are erroneous, and must be rejected : and 
that Demand is the Sole Cause of Value 

Self-contradiction of those writers to xohom is chiefly due the doctrine 
that Labor is the Cause of Value 

16 . Even those writers to whom the doctrine that T^jp-bor is 
the Cause of Value is chiefly due, have flatly contradicted them- 
selves. We have already pointed out the fallacy of Locke’s doctrine. 
Smith, who at the beginning of bis \vork, fills the minds of his 
readers with the notion that Labor is the Cause of Value, and that 
all Wealth is the product of Land and Labor, says^ that the vine 
“ is more aflected by the difference of soils than any other fruit 
tree (?) From some it derives a flavor which no culture or 
management can equal, it is supposed, on any other. This flavor 
real or imaginary, is sometimes peculiar to the produce of a few 
vineyards; sometimes it extends through the greater part of a 
large province. The whole quantity of such wine that is brought 
to market falls short of the effectual demand, or the demand of 
those who would be willing to pay the whole rent, profit and 

1 Le Commerce et le Gouvernementy ch. I. 

® Wealth of Nations j Bk. i., ch. II. 
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wages necessary for preparing and bringing them thither accord- 
ing to the ordinary rate at which they are paid on common 
vineyards. The whole quantity, therefore, which can be disposed 
of to those who are willing to pay more, which necessarily raises 
the price above that of common wine. The difference is greater 
or less, according as the fashionableness or scarcity render the 
competition of the buyers more or less eager. Whatever it be, 
the greater part of it goes to the rent of the landlord. For 
though such vineyards are in general more carefully cultivated than 
most others^ the high price of the wine seems to he not so much the 
Effect as the Cause of the careful cultivation 

The same cause which influences the quality of the wine is 
true of all other fruits 

Now this last sentence of Smith’s is entirely antagonistic to 
the part of the work in which it occurs. Here he sees and 
acknowledges that it is Vahie tvhich is the Inducement to Labor 

So also Ricardo in combatting Malthus’s Theory of Rent 
says^ — “ It is the rise in the Market Price of Corn which alone 
encourages production : for it may be laid down as a principle 
uniformly true, that the only great encouragement to the in- 
creased production of a commodity is its Market Yalue exceeding 
its NaturjJ or Necessary Yalue ” 

• 

So McCulloch, who is the abject bond slave of Ricardo, 
follows him in his gyrations. He says^ — “ Demand may there- 
fore be considered as the ultimate Source and Origin of both 
Exchangeable and Real Value : for the desire of individuals to 
possess themselves of articles, or rather the Demand for them 
originating in that Desire, is the sole Cause of their being pro- 
duced or appropriated ” 

Thus it is clearly seen that Smith, Ricardo, and McCulloch, 
who are the chief wa iters who have introduced that canker and 
plaguespot of English Economics that Labor is the Cause of 
Yalue, and that all Wealth is the product of Laud, Labor and 
Capital have most manifestly contradicted themselves, and have 

^Principles of Political Economy, 

• ^Principles of Political Economy, 
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acknowledged that Demand is the sole Cause of Value : and that 
it is not Labor which is the Cause of Value, but Value or Demand 
which is the Inducement to Labor 

We now, then, see that the true doctrine in Economics is that 
ct is Value or Demand which is the Inducement to Labor. As 
the tribunes of the Commons said long ago^ — 

‘‘Eo impend! Laborem ac periculum magna 

prasmia proponantur ” 

“ Labor and danger are encountered because 

great rewards are offered ” 

So says Hume — Our passions (ie.. Desires and Demands) 
are the only Causes of Labor ” 

Condillac says — “A thing has not Value because it has cost 
much as people suppose : but money is spent in producing it, 
because it has Value ” 

So Whately says — “ In this as in so many other points in 
Political Economy, men are prone to confound Cause and Effect. 
It is not that pearls fetch a high price because men have dived 
for them : but on the contrary, men dive for them because they 
fetch a high price ” 

So the famous Spanish Jesuit Balthasar Gracian says* — 
“ Demand is the measure of Value ” 


Demand confers Value on Things irpon tvhich no Labor was sver 

hesfotved 

16. Labor itself has no Value unless there is a Demand for 
it : and the products of Labor have no Value unless there is a 
Demand for them. The Value of land arises solely from the 
Demand of men for its products. And as this Demand by the 
very physical constitution of men is pennanent : the land is the 
source from which an annual revenue springs 

But the Demand of men for products of the Mind is equally 
permanent ; hence each of the great professions, Law, Medicine, 
Surgery, Engineering, also Art and Literature, and others are 
great Estates, like the Land, each deriving its Value from one 

* I/ivy, Bk. iv., ch, XXXV, 2 Oraculo Manual^ § 229 
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great common principle— the Wants and Demands of mankind 
for their products, and their willingness to pay for them, and as 
it is this Desire or Demand, which calls them into existence and 
confers Value on them : so, a cessation of this Desii\e and the 
cessation of the willingness to pay for the ’products, would 
immediately annihilate their Value 

And as we have seen that however much Labor lias been 
bestowed on a thing, it has no Value unless it is wanted and 
Demanded : so Demand confers Value on a thing, and constitutes 
it Wealth, although no Labor was ever bestowed upon it 

Thus it is the Demand for the ground upon which a city is built 
that confers enormous Value on the ground, though no Labor 
was ever bestowed on it ; and it is the greater Demand which 
gives very dilferent Values to spaces of ground in the same 
locality 

It is Human Desire and Demand which alone constitutes the 
fruits of the earth, as well as cattle, and herds, and flocks ; as 
also the various timber trees, oaks, beeches, elms, teak, mahogany, 
fir; Wealth 

It is Demand which discriminates between the diamond and 
the rubbish it is found in ; and between the pearl and its shell 

So a regent lively writer describing the splendor of the houses 
in some^f the remote country districts of Spain says — “ Houses 
and splendid furniture in such places are nearly Valueless, 
because there is no one to hire the former or to buy the latter ” 

So, as we have already seen, Senior speaking of Personal 
Qualities as Wealth, says— “ They may be rendered Valueless by 
any change in the custom of the country which shall destroy the 
Demand for his services 

This long investigation is not merely necessary to clear up 
the difficulties and perplexities into which ill-informed writers 
have thrown the theory of Credit ; but it is of even far more 
consequence, as it strikes at the root of all the theories of the 
Socialists who maintain that all Value is derived from Labor, 
which they expressly ground on the doctrines of Adam Smith 
and Ricardo,, and upon, which is based the whole of that chaos of 
incomprehensible jai’gon Carl Marx’s Capital 
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Credits or Debts have Value lecaiise they will he paid in Money 

17, The importance and the bearing of this investigation on 
our present subject is obvious. For it is the fatal doctrine that 
Labor is the Caifse of all Value : and that all Wealth is composed 
of the materials of the globe and the product of Land, Labor, 
and Capital that is at the root of all the difficulty to apprehend 
the subject of Credit 

If it be laid down that Labor is necessary to all Value, how 
could the Notes of the Bank of England or any other Bank have 
Value? Or how could the Bills of a solvent merchant have 
Value ? 

Every one knows that a Credit in a Bank or a Bank Note has 
Value, because the Bank will pay it in gold : a Bill on a solvent 
merchant has Value, because he will pay it in gold when it 
becomes due. And the gold with which the banker or merchant 
pays his Notes or Bills is their Value 

So Mill, who is a devotee of Ricardo says^ — ‘‘An Order or a 
Note of hand, or Bill payable at sight, for an ounce of gold, while 
the Credit of the giver is unimpaired, is worth neither more nor 
less than the gold itself ” 

So Smith, Say, and Mill all class Bank Notes as under the 
head of Circulating Capital , 

Smith himself acknowledges that if Money were not Exchange- 
able it would have no Value ; as the author of the Eryxias 
showed 

We have already frequently shown that all Jurists class 
Rights of action, whether written or unwritten, as Goods: 
Chattels : Commodities : Merchandise : which can be bought and 
sold like any materials, chattels, or like Money itself 

And this species of Goods, Chattels, Commodities, Merchan- 
dise, has Value for exactly the same reason that any other 
merchandise or Money has Value : because it is Exchangeable. 
Money has Value only because it is exchangeable for products 
and services ; and Credits or Debts have Value because they are 
exchangeable for Money 

Thus we see that so long as ideas of Value are mixed up and 
* Principles of Political Economy, Bk. iii., ch, XII. 
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founded on Labor the subject is plunged into inextricable difficul- 
ties and contradictions. But as soon as we adopt Exchangeability 
as test of Value, and the sole essence and principle of Wealth, as 
the ancients unanimously did for 1,300 yea^-s, and modern 
Economists are at last coming to do, all difficulties and obscurities 
are cleared up and dispersed like a fog before the morning sun * 

On the Error of the Expression Intrinsic Value 

18 . We have now to say something about an expression 
which has been the cause of enormous confusion in Economics : 
which has been one of the chief stumbling blocks in the appre- 
hension of the subject of Credit, and which must be cleared away 

All ancient writers, as well as modern Economists until Adam 
Smith’s deplorable confusion on the subject, clearly understood 
that the Value of anything is some other thing External to 
itself ; and there is not to be found in any of them the slightest 
trace of any such confusion of ideas as the expression Intrinsic 
Value 

It is hot easy to determine when the unfortunate expression 
Intrinsic Value came into use. But it seems to have arisen in 
this way : when unreflecting persons thought about Value they 
though^of the Quality of the thing which made it desirable : and 
they called that its Value. They, therefore, gradually begun to 
speak of Intrinsic Value 

So long ago as IGOG an able writer, Barbon, pointed out the 
confusion which had arisen from mistaking the Absolute Qualities 
of an object for the Quantity of things it would exchange for 

He says^--“ There is nothing which troubles this controvei*sy 
more than for want of distinguishing between Virtue and Value 

“ Value is only the Price of things -. and that can never be 
certain : because it must be there at all times and in all places 
of the same value : therefore nothing can have an Intrinsic Value. 

“ But things have an Intrinsic Virtue in themselves, which in 
all things have the same Virtue : the loadstone to attract iron : 
and the several Qualities that belong to herbs and drugs : some 
purgative, some diuretical, &c. But these, though they have 

* 1-4 Discourse concernimj coining the iVew Moneg lighter^ p. 6 
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great Virtue, may be of small Value, or no Price, according to 
the place where they are plenty or scarce : as the red nettle, 
though it be of excellent Virtue to stop bleeding, yet it is a weed 
of no Value from its plenty. And so are spices and drugs in 
their native soil of no Value but as common shrubs and weeds : 
but with us of great Value : and yet in both places of the same 
excellent Intrinsic Virtue 

“ For these have no Value in themselves : it is opinion and 
fashion brings them into use and gives them a Value ” 

Barbon thus entirely refutes by anticipation the doctrine that 
Utility is the cause of Value, which has become rather common 
in the present day : and puts his finger on the phrase which has 
caused so much confusion in current Economics — Intrinsic Value — 
which is to confound an Intrinsic Quality with an External 
Relation 

The following passage from Senior shows how easily even 
able men are beguiled into the error. He says^ — “ We have 
ali-eady stated that we use the word Value in its popular (?) 
acceptation, as signifying that Quality in anything which fits it 
to be given and received in exchange : or, in other words, to be 
lent or sold, hired or purchased 

“ So defined Value denotes a Relation reciprocally existing 
between two objects ” 

Now the Quality of a melon which fits it to be sold is its 
agreeable flavor : its flavor, therefore, according to Senior, is its 
Value (!) : and so defined, he says it means that it costs 5s. ! 
That is he defines the Quality of the melon to be its Price ! 

This is exactly the confusion which the Economists so care- 
fully provided against. The Quality which makes # thiag 
desirable is its Value in use, or its Utility : and the Economists 
repeatedly explained that Economics has nothing to do with 
Value in use or Utility : but only with Value in exchange, or 
Market Price 

Smith, however, is chiefly responsible for the confusion on 
the subject in modern times. He begins by defining the Value 

^Political Economy, p. 13 » 
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of a thing to be any other Quantity it can purchase — to be some- 
thing external to itself : and, therefore, that its Value increases 
or decreases, according as it can purchase more or less of that 
external thing 

He then suddenly changes his idea of Value, ‘and defines it to 
be the Quantity of Labor expended in obtaining the object itself* 
Thus the Quantity of Labor expended in obtaining the object 
itself, came to be held to be its Value ; and then Value came to 
be called Intrinsic 

This unhappy phrase. Intrinsic Value, meets us at every turn 
in modern Economics : and yet the slightest reflection will show 
that to define Value to be something external to a Quantity ; and 
then to be constantly speaking of Intrinsic Value are inconsistent 
and self -contradictory ideas 

Thus over and over again it is said that Money has Intrinsic. 
Value ; but that a Bank Note, or a Bill of Exchange, are only 
representatives of Value 

Money no doubt is the produce of Labor : but Smith himself, 
says that if Money would exchange for nothing it would have no 
Value : so he admits that Exchangeability is the real essence of 
Value 

How, then, can the Value of Money be Intrinsic ? How can 
any thing ^lave Intrinsic Value unless it has the thing it will 
exchange for inside itself ? Money will exchange for anything — 
lands, houses, corn, books, wine, jewelry, &c. : and each of these 
is a Value of Money : but which of these is its Intrinsic Value ? 

Money remains exactly the same in itself wherever it may be 
placed : a hogshead full of sovereigns has immense Value in the 
middle of London, but if a person had it by itself in a deserted 
ship in the middle of the Atlantic: or in a barren ilaud: Avhere 
would its Value be ? Yet if it has Intrinsic Value in one place 
it must have it equally in any other place 
' A Bank Note payable on demand is of the Value of Money : 
and why is it so ? Simply because it is exchangeable for Money* 
Hence a Bank Note has Value for exactly the same reason that 
Money has : namely because it is exchangeable for something 
else. Credit is the Eight lo demand Money : and Money is the 
ISight to demand products and services. Socrates, in the Eryxias 

p 
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shows that it is only when and where that Money can be exchanged 
that it has Value : when and where it cannot be exchanged it has 
no Value. So when a Bank Note or a Bill of Exchange can be 
exchanged, it has Value : when it cannot be exchanged it has no 
Value 

9 Hence the Value of Money and Credits of all sorts is essentially 
of the same nature : though there may be different degrees of it. 
A Credit by tlie unanimous consent of all Jurists, Economists 
and Merchants is an article of Merchandise, and an exchangeable 
Commodity, just like Money : or any other material Chattel : 
and this wlicther it exists only in the abstract form of a mere 
Right: or whether it be recorded on Paper 

The expression Intrinsic Value is so common that persons are 
apt to overlook its incongruity of idea. It is however a plain 
contradiction in terms : and if we use words of a similar import 
whose meaning has not been so corrupted in popular usage, its 
absurdity will be apparent at once 

Thus, who ever heard of Intrinsic Distance, or of an Intrinsic 
Ratio ? The absurdity of these expressions is apparent at once : 
but they are not a whit more absurd than Intrinsic Value. If 
we speak of the Intrinsic Value of Money, we may just as well 
speak of the Intrinsic Distance of St. Paul’s: or the^ Intrinsic 
Ratio of five 

To say that Money has Intrinsic Value because it is material 
and the produce of Labor: and that a Bank Note, or a Bill of 
Exchange, is only the Representative of Value : is just as. absurd, 
as to say that a wooden yard measure is Intrinsic Distance : and 
that the distance between two points one yard apart is only the 
Representative of Distance * 

A Standard of Value is Impossible 

19. That unfortunate confusion of ideas between Value 
being the Quantity of any other Commodity which any Quantity 
will purchase : and the Quantity of Labor embodied as it were 
in the thing itself : which is chiefly due to Smith and Ricardo: 
has not only led to that mischievous expression Intrinsic Valu^» 
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the source of endless confusion in Economics : but also to the 
search for something which the very slightest reflection would 
have shown to be impossible in the very nature of things — 
namely, an Invariable Standard of Value 

It is as well to explain what those Economists mean who are 
searching for an Invariable Standard of Value 

If we had a British yard and any foreign measures of length 
before us we could at once perceive the difference between them : 
and if we were told the measurement of any foreign buildings, 
however remote in age or country in foreign measures, we could 
by a very simple calculation, reduce them to the staiulard of 
British measurement : and compare them with the size of our 
own buildings 

Those Economists who want an Invariable Standard of Value 
want to discover and fix upon some single commodity by which 
they can compare the Value of other things in all ages and 
countries 

But the least reflection will show that such a Standard is 
impossible iu the very nature of things 

Money indeed is termed the Measure of Value : and so it is 
in exchanges which are eflected at the same time and place. If 
we are that a quarter of corn is worth 4()&\, and that a sheep 
is worth 405. at a certain time and place : we should say that 
they were then and there of equal value 

But such matters are not the result of simple perception by the 
senses, as are the different measures of length and capacity. If a 
quantity of gold were placed beside a number of other things, no 
human sense could discern what their Value would be. And the 
most violent changes in their several Values might take place in 
the market, without there being any visible sign of such a thing. 
Value is a Mental Affection : and Values are not perceptible by 
ocular inspection, but they must be declared by the communication 
of minds 

Moreover, it is not possible to ascertain the different Values 
of different Quantities of Gold obtained in different ages an4 
countries. If a quantity of gold coin minted in the age of 

p 2 
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Augustus : an equal quantity minted in the reign of Elizabeth : 
and an equal quantity minted in China : were placed side byside, 
what human sense could discern the difference in Value between 
them ? And yet, that is what those Economists require who want 
an Invariable Standard of Value. They want something by 
which they can at once decide whether Gold is of more Value in 
a.d. PjO : ill A.D. 1588 ; or in A.i). 1803 : in Italy, in England, or 
in Cliitia : witliout reference to anything else ; just as we can 
discern the difference between British and Foreign measures by 
laying them side by side 

But the only test of Value is an Exchange : and unless we can 
effect an Exchange, there can be no Value. How can we exchange 
an ounce of gold in the year a.d. 103 with one in the year a.d. 
1503 : or with one in the year a.d. 1803 ? 

Bailey well says* — Value is the relation between contemporary 
commodities, because such only admit of being exchanged with 
each other : and if we compare the Value of a commodity at one 
time with its Value at another, it is only a comparison of the 
relation in which it stood at these different times to some other 
commodity. It is not a comparison of some intrinsic independent 
quality at one period, with the same Quality at another period, 
but a Comparison of Eatios : or a comparison of tht>. relative 
Quantities in which commodities exchanged for each other at two 
different epochs. If a commodity A in the year 100 was worth 
2 B, and in 1800 was worth 4 B, we should say that A had 
doubled its Value to B. But this, which is the only comparison 
we could institute, would not give us any relation between A in 
100 and A in 1800 : it would simply be a comparison between A 
and B in each of these years 

It is impossible for a direct ratio of Value to exist betw’^een 
A in 100 and A in 1800 : just as it is impossible for the relation 
of distance to exist between the sun at the former period and the 
sun at the latter period ” 

The fact is that all this search' after the impossible arose from 
Smith’s unfortunate idea that the Value of a thing is the 

* On Value, p. 72 . * 
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.Quantity of Labor bestowed on obtaining it : which was also 
adopted by Ricardo 

From this idea it followed that if any commodity could 
always be obtained with an invariable Quantity o( Labor it 
would be an Invariable Standard of Value, llicardo admitted 
that there is no commodity which is always obtained with m 
invariable Quantity of Labor : and therefore for that reason 
alone he admitted that an Invariable Standard of Value is 
unattainable 

An Invariable Standard of Value, however, is not only 
unattainable for the reason given by Ricardo, but it is in itself 
absolutely impossible by the very nature of things. Because 
Value is a Ratio : and a Single Quantity cannot be the Measure 
of a Ratio 

A measure of length or capacity is a single Quantity : and 
can measure other single Quantities : such as diHerent lengths, 
or bodies of capacity. But Value is a Ratio, or a Relation : and 
it is utterly impossible in the very nature of things that a single 
Quantity can measure a Ratio, or a Relation 

It is impossible to say that a i h i: x. It is manifestly 
absurd to say that 4 is to f) as 8 : without saying as 8 is to what : 
just as it is absurd to say that a horse gallops at the rate of 
20 mile^: without saying in what time 

But there may he a Measure of Value 

20 . But though a Standard of Value is impossible by the 
very nature of things, there may be a Measure of Value 

Value being an Affection of the Mind, or the Desire or 
Demand of a person to acquire some object: the Quantity of 
Money he is willing to give to acquire it is the Measure of his 
Desire to obtain it: and therefore the Measure of liis Value 
for it 

But Credit is also equally a Measure of Value, as well as 
Money. Neither a merchant nor any one else will give more in 
Credit, which he is bound to redeem in Money, to acquire any 
commodity, than he would give in Money itself. But if he wants 
•anything, he will give just as much in Credit as he w^ould in 
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Money. Hence Credit is equally a Measure of Value, or Desire, 
with Money 

Hence Money and Credit are the Measure of Value : and as it 
is universally admitted by all Economists that purchases with 
Credit affect pric*es in all respects equally with Money ; it follows 
that the ag^^^a-egate of Money and Credit is the Medium in which 
Prices are measured : and that the aggregate of Money and 
Credit constitutes the Circulating Medium, or Currency 

Value exists only in the Human Mind 

21. Value, then, hke Color, Sound, and Odor, exists only in 
the Human Mind. There is neither Color, nor Sound, nor 
Odor in external nature ; they exist only in the Human Mind 

According to the unanimous doctrine of ancient writers and 
all foreign Economists, Demand is the sole Origin, Form, or 
Cause of Value. It is Demand, or Consumption, and not Labor, 
which gives value to a product. It is not the Labor which gives 
Value to the product, but the Demand for the product which 
gives Value to the Labor 

Hence it is not Labor which is the Cause of Value : but Value 
which is the inducement to Labor. It is not the Labo;; of the 
Producer which constitutes a thing Wealth : but the Dem'and of 
the Consumer 

We conclude, then, that it is not Labor, but Consumption, 
Exchange, or Demand, wdiich constitutes a thing Wealth : and 
we trace the progress of a nation in wealth, according as their 
wants and desires increase and multiply. First, the demand for 
the sustenance required by the body gives Value to the material 
products of the earth, food, clothing, shelter, fuel. Then as their 
tastes become cultivated and refined arises the demand for works 
of literature, art and science: for painting, for sculpture, for 
architecture, for the drama, for music. And those who minister 
to these wants of the mind become wealthy, just as those who 
minister to the wants of the body do. It is the demand of the 
public alone which makes these things Wealth. Hence, in order* 
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to be wealthy a people must be inspired with strong and various 
desires ; and be willing to work to gratify those desires. And 
this shows the great importance, in an Economical point of view, 
of national education. Heavy taxes can alone be borne by an 
industrious and wealthy people : and the multiplication of wants 
and desires multiplies industry, multiplies Capital, multipli(!B 
incomes, multiplies the numbers of persons able to bear the burden 
of taxation : and renders the nation capable of great achievements: 
and of taking a leading position in the councils of the world 
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Section III 

.f, On the General Law q/* Value : or the General Equation of 
Economics 

22. The last branch of our inquiry is to discover the 
General Law of Value : or the General Equation of Economics. 
That is, to discover a Single General Law which governs the 
Exchangeable lielations of all Quantities whatever their nature 
may be, at all times, and in all places 

The acknowledged principles of Natural Philosophy show 
that there can be only One General Law of Value : or a Single 
General Equation of Economics 

We have shown that there are three distinct Orders of 
Economic Quantities : and we have generalised all the Funda- 
mental Concepts of Economics so as to grasp all these Quantities. 

These three Orders of Quantities can be exchanged in Six 
different ways. Our present inquiry is to investigate a Single 
General Equation which shall govern all these six species of 
exchanges indifferently 

Suppose that we make £ the general symbol of an Economic 
Quantity ; i.e,, of anything whatever which can be bought and 
sold, or exchanged ; or whose Value can be measured in Money : 
or which has purchasing power — and representing these various 
Quantities under the general symbol £, we may say that there 
are in every country Quantities of this sort — 

£459,621,340 
£278,234,500 
£826,342,784 
&c., &c., &c. 

Now we affirm by virtue of the great principle of the Con- 
tinuity of Science, and of the great Algebraical doctrine of the 
Permanence of Equivalent Forms, that whatever can be proved to 
be true Economically of any one of this series of Quantities must 
be true of them all 
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Now looking at the series of Quantities placed above, who 
could tell of what species they are ? Some may be land ; some 
houses : some corn : some timber: some cattle : some jewelry: 
some money : some labour of different sorts ; some* Credit or 
Debts : some the Funds : or other public obligations : some 
copyrights ; some patents : some Shares in Commercial Com- 
panies, &c. 

Now as we have shown that Materiality, Permanence, and 
Labor are only accidentally associated in some cases with 
Economic Quantities, and not with all : and that Exchangeability 
is the only Quality which is common to all Economic Quantities : 
it follows that Materiality, Permanence, and Labor must be 
excluded from any General Concept of an Economic Quantity : 
and Exchangeability retained as its sole general Quality 

Having thus obtained these Independent Economic Quantities, 
the whole purpose and object of the Science is to discover the 
Single General Law which governs the variations of their Ex- 
changeable Relations. It is clear that by the principle of the 
Continuity of Science^ and the analogy of all Physical Sciences, 
however varied and complicated the different phenomena of Value 
may be : there can, by no possibility, be more than One General 
Law of Value: or a single General Equation of Economics; 
whatevf^it may be 

Fundamental Conditions of the General Equation of 
Economics 

23 . Now, let A and B be any two Quantities whatever 
supposed perfectly general ; it is quite clear that their Exchange- 
able Relations are contained within the following limits— 

cx) A = 0 B 
&c. == &c. 

2 A = B 
A == B 
A = 2 B 
&c. = &c. 

• 0 A = GO B 
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The meaning of which is simply this — Let the Exchangeable 
Relation between A and B gradually and continuously change 
from where the greatest possible Quantity of A will exchange for 
the least possiblp Quantity of B : to where the least possible 
Quantity of A will exchange for the greatest possible Quantity 
of B 

Now the Lmo of Continuity says that a Quantity cannot pass 
from one amount to another by any change of conditions without 
passing through all intermediate degrees of magnitude according 
to the intermediate conditions 

Hence, we affirm by virtue of the Laio of Continuity — 

1. That if it can be indubilaUy proved that Kxiy particular 
Law is true at any One point in the range of Prices : that same 
Law must be necessarily true at All 2 ^oints throughout the whole 

V range of Prices 

2. That as the symbols A and B are perfectly general^ if 
any iLatu whatever can be proved to be true in the Variations of 
the Exchangeable Relation of Any Tivo Quantities ivhatever^ that 
Law must necessarily be true in the Exchangeable Relations of 
All Quantities whatever 

Thus, by the Law of Continuity we are enabled to affirm that — 

If any Latu whatever can be proved to be true at any one 
point in the range of Prices^ between any Two Quantities whaU 
ever^ that same Law must necessarily be true at All points in 
tJw range of Prices^ and between all Quantities whatever 

And as a necessary corollary from the preceding, we may 
affirm that — 

If any Law can be p)roved Not to be true with regard to the 
Relation of Any Ttvo Quantities whatever^ that Law cannot be 
a General Law of Economics 

Furthermore, as it is a universally acknowledged principle of 
Natural Philosophy that that LaW only is the true one which 
explains all the phenomena, it may be laid down as an un- 
questionable truth in Economics that— • 
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If two or more Forms of Expression will explain or account 
for any phenomena regarding Pricey or the change of Price^ that 
Form of Expression only is to he adopted as the true one which 
explains All the phenomena in the Science, and not that particidar 
case, or class of cases, only 

Now as wc have shown in the Introduction that the Ricardo- 
Mill Theory of Value violates every one of these fundamental 
principles of Natural Philosophy — and as Mill himself says that 
the Laws of Economics are to be formed by consciously and 
deliberately following the methods adopted in Physical Science — 
it follows that tlie Ricardo-Mill Theory of Value is to be utterly 
rejected, and we have now to investigate the True Law of Value ; 
or the General Equation of Economics 

Economics is a Physical Science because it is a pure Science 
of Causes and Effects. There being three Orders of Exchange- 
able Quantities, and, therefore, Six different kinds of Exchange, 
the object of the Science is to determine the Laws of the 
phenomena of these exchanges — that is, to determine the laws 
which govern the changes in their numerical Relations of 
Exchange. Hence we have a new Order of Variable Quantities : 
and the Laws which govern this new" Order of Variable Quantities 
must be^n strict harmony with the Laws wdiich govern the 
Relations of Variable Quantities in general. The same general 
principles of reasoning which govern the relations of the stars in 
their courses must govern the varying relations of Economic 
Quantities 

The fact is that Astronomy is the physical science which is 
the type of Economics. The fundamental problem of Economics 
is identically the same as the fundamental problem of Astronomy. 
The Astronomer sees a number of Quantities — the heavenly 
bodies — moving in all sorts of directions — sometimes advancing, 
.sometimes apparently stationary, sometimes retrograding — and 
his object is to discover a Single General Law which accounts 
for and governs all these varying relations. So the Economist 
sees a vast multitude of Quantities constantly changing their 
numerical relation to each other, and his object is to discover a 
single General Law which governs all these varying relations. 
Economics, like Astronomy, is a pure Science of Ratios 
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Lord Lauderdale’s Law of Value 

24 . Now, how is the ^reat General Law of Astronomy 
•determined ? In this way. Let the heavenly bodies at any given 
instant be in any position. They then change their positions ; 
the problem is to discover the Law which governs these changes 
of relation 

We must proceed in exactly the same way in Economics 
Let any number of Economic Quantities at any given time 
have any given relation to each other. They tlien change their 
relations to each other : then the problem is to discover the single 
General Law which accounts for and governs these changes of 
relation 

Lord Lauderdale states the case in this way — 

Take any two Quantities, A and B, which may vary with respect 
to each other. First let A remain constant while B varies 
Then the ratio of B to A will change from Four Causes 
It would Increase in Value — 

1. From a Diminution of Quantity 

2. From an Increase of Demand 
It would Diminish in Value — 

1. From an Increase of Quantity 

2. From a Diminution of Demand 

Now, as the Variation of A with respect to B will be governed by 
exactly the same Four Causes : it is quite clear that the Variation 
of both Quantities will be governed by Eight Independent Causes: 
and if these be connected in the form of an Equation, that will 
manifestly be the true General Law of Value : or the true 
General Equation of Economics 

And as it is in the form of a fraction containing no less than 
Eight Independent Variables, it at once shows the supremely 
complicated nature of the Science 

Lord Lauderdale has thus the credit of having established- 
the true General Equation of Economics. This comprehends 
the whole science of Pure, or Analytical, Economics : exactly as 
the great Law of Newton’s governs the relations of the heavenly 
bodies 

This complicated Equation is the full expression of what ds 
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popularly known as the Law of Supply and Demand. All 
Economists admit that it is true when the prices of things are 
very low : they also admit that it is true when the prices of 
things are very high : they therefore admit that it is true at the 
extremes of prices : and, therefore, as it is true at the* extremes 
of prices : the Law of Continuity affirms that it is necessarily 
true at all points in the range of prices between the extremes : 
that is that it is universally true : and therefore that it is the 
true General Law of Value : or the true General Equation of 
Economics 

Remarks on the General Equation of Economics 

36. Tlie General Equation of Economics is, therefore, a 
Compound Ratio of a very complicated nature : and to apply it 
to particular cases requires a profound knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case : but yet it is demonstrably true : and the 
whole Science must be constructed, taking that Equation as the 
basis 

In obtaining this General Equation we have followed the 
method invariably used in all Physical Science. We have 
obtained the Independent Variables, and connected them by a 
General .Law, or Formula. This insures Certainty to the 
Science : but it is on the last point that the real difficulty arises : 
namely, in giving Precision, or Numerical amounts, to the Co- 
efficients. It is absolutely impossible to say what numerical 
variations in Supply and Demand produce definite variations in 
Value. This has been attempted in some cases, as in that of 
corn : but it is manifestly impossible to obtain exact numerical 
data : and in fact though the same General Law is true in all 
cases, it is perfectly well known that it varies in every particular 
case : and that the same absolute variation in Supply and 
Demand in various Qtiantities will produce great differences in 
the variations of their numerical Values 

It is this impossibility of giving exact numerical Values to 
the co-efficients which makes many persons suppose that it is 
impossible to make Economics an Exact science. It is sometimes 
jsupposed that for a science to be an exact one, it is necessary that 
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its Laws should be capable of exact Quantitative statement. 
This, however, is an error which has been specially pointed out 
by Comte, who well shows the difference between Certainty and 
Precision in Science. To constitute an Exact Science, it is not 
necessary that its laws can be ascertained with "numerical 
Precision : but only that the Reasoning be Exact, or Certain. 
He says that a dangerous prejudice has sprung up : that because 
the Precision of different Sciences is very unequal, their Certainty 
is so too. This tends to discourage the study of the most difficult ; 
Precision and Certainty are perfectly distinct. An absurd pro- 
position may be very precise : as that the angles of a triangle are 
equal to three right angles. On the other hand, a Certain pro- 
position may not be Precise : as that a man will die. Hence 
though the different sciences may vary in Precision, that will 
not affect their Certainty 

This observation applies most forcibly to Economics. Some 
persons are apt to despise it because it does not bring out its 
results with the same precision as Mathematics. This, however, 
is a grievous mistake. In Economics the Causes of Phenomena 
can be ascertained with absolute certainty : this is all that is 
necessary to constitute Economics an Exact science. Because 
the method of producing a required result being pointed out 
with absolute certainty, it has only to be put into force gjitil the 
result is produced 

In considering the General Equation of Economics we see the 
application of Bacon’s aphorism^ — That which in Theory is the 
Cause, in Practice is the Rule ” 

No other Quantities but Demand and Supply appear on the 
face of the Equation : it is therefore certain that no other Causes 
influence Value, or changes of Value, except Intensity of Demand 
and Limitation of Supply, It is certain that neither Labor nor 
Cost of Production have any direct influence on Value : it can 
only be by affecting the Demand or the Supply ; aud that no 
change of Labor, nor of Cost of Production, can have any 
influence on Value, unless they produce a change in the relation 
of Supply and Demand 


Mv, Org,y Bk, 1, Aph. S 
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By this means we are enabled to create a rigorously Exact 
Theory of Economics : and by reverently following the precepts 
of the mighty prophet of Inductive Philosophy, and the immortal 
creators of the various Inductive Sciences, it is seen that 
Economics, as a Moral Science, is fitted to take rank' with Me- 
chanics and Optics as a great Positive Inductive Physico*- 
Moral Science : and it is the only Moral Science capable of being 
raised to the rank of an Exact Science 

In interpreting, however, the General Equation of Economics 
it is necessary to make an observation. It is sometimes supposed 
that Yaluc is only affected by the actually existing quantity of 
produce wliich is brought into the market. This, however, is 
not so. The expected quantity which may be brought into the 
market has a most important influence on tiie value of the exist- 
ing Quantity. If there was a general failure of the coming crops, 
that would exert a most potent influence on the present Value of 
the existing stock. Or if prices had been very high in conse- 
quence of great scarcity of supplies and the coming crops promised 
to be very abundant, that would exercise a most potent influence 
in diminishing the Value of the present stock. Hence the word 
Quantity in the general Equation must denote the Quantity, 
acttuil or expected 

Simharly the word Demand must denote the Demand, actual 
or expected 
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CHAPTER III 
THE THEORY OF CREDIT 
Preliminary Remarks 

We have now to explain the organisation of the great System 
of Credit— that is to say, the Creation — the Circulation, and 
the Extinction of Credits or Debts — the great marvel of modern 
commerce. What the Steam Engine is in machinery, what 
the Differential Calculus is in Mathematics, that is Credit in 
Commerce 

Demosthenes was the first person that we are aware of, even 
. in the very rudimentary state of Credit in his day, to perceive 
and declare that Credit is Wealth and Capital 

The Roman and Greek Jurists unanimously declared that 
Rights of action, Credits, or Debts, are Wealth, goods and 
chattels, merchandise, saleable commodities 

While the mole-eyed Economists of the last centurj^declared 
that all Wealth is the product of land and labor, a sentiment 
which is by no means extinct at the present day, that keen- 
sighted metaphysician, Bishop Berkeley, repeatedly declared in his 
Queries' that Money and Credit are essentially ^ of the same 
nature : and that Money is only the highest form of Credit : and 
even in his day he asks^ — “ Whether the Wealth of the richest 
nations in Christendom doth not consist in Paper [i.e. Credit) 
vastly more than in gold and silver ” 

The Economists steadfastly refused , to admit that Credit is 
Wealth : but all the mercantile Economists were dead against 
them on this point 

We have already shown that Adam Smith and J. B. Say 
include Credit under Wealth and Capital 

1 8ee p, 76, ante 
2 Query ^ 427 
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John Stuart Mill says^ — “ An Order, or Note of hand, or Bill 
6f Exchange payable at sight for an ounce of gold, while the 
Oredit of the giver is unimpaired, is worth neither more nor less 
than the gold itself ” — which shows that he recognised Instru- 
ments of Credit as independent Property * 

He also says® — “ But we have now found that there are other 
things, such as Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, and Cheques 
which circulate as Money ; and perform all the functions of it ” 


Truly said Daniel Webster® — ‘‘ Credit is the vital air of 
modern commerce. It has done more, a thousand times, to 
enrich nations, than all the mines of all the world. It has 
excited labor, stimulated manufactures, pushed commerce over 
every sea, and brought every nation, every kingdom, and every 
small tribe among the races of men, to be known to all the rest : 
it baa raised armies, equipped navies, and triumphing over the 
gross power of mere numbers, it has established national 
superiority on the foundation of intelligence, wealth and well 
directed industry. Credit is to Money what Money is to articles 
of merchandise ” 

So says M. Gustave du Puynode^ — “ However fruitful have 
been the mines of Mexico and Peru, in which for a long time 
after Colvmbus, seemed buried the fortune of the world, there is 
yet a discovery more precious for humanity, and which has 
already produced more wealth than America : that is the dis- 
covery of Credit, a world altogether imaginary, but vast as space, 
inexhaustible as the resources of the mind ” 


It is one of the most elementary principles of Law that a 
Credit, or Debt, is a species of Property 
Thus Mr. Williams says® — 

“ Choses4n-action (e.K, Credits, or Debts), having now become 
assignable, become an important kind of Personal Property ” 

‘ Princ, of Pol. Econ., Bk. III., ch. xii., 5 1 
a Ibid., Bk. III., ch. xii., 5 5 

® Speech in the Senate of the United States, 18 March, 1834 
^ De la Monnaie, du Cridit, et de VJmpot, p, 110 
^Law of Persontd Property, p. 5 


Q 
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Asrain'— “ A lesral Chose-in-action constitutes a valuable 

c? o 

Personal Property ” 

Also — “ In addition to goods and chattels in possession, which 
have always been personal property, and to Debts which have 
long been considered so ” 

• So, also, Mr. Justice Byles says^— “This species of Property 
(Bills and Notes) is now in aggregate value inferior only to the 
land, or funded debt, of the kingdom.” If we include all Credit, 
it exceeds many times the funded debt 

So Chancellor Kent says^ — “ As they serve the purposes of 
cash, facilitate commerce, and are the visible representatives of 
property, they may be truly said to enlarge the Capital Stock of 
Wealth in circulation, as well as to increase the trade of the 
country ” 

At the present time Credit is by far the most gigantic species 
of Property in this country, and the trade in Debts is beyond all 
comparison, the most colossal branch of commerce. The subject 
of Credit is one of the most extensive and intricate branches of 
Mercantile Law, Tlie merchants who trade in Debts — namely 
Bankers — are now the Rulers and Regulators of Commerce : they 
almost control the fortunes of States. As there are shops for 
dealing in bread, in furniture, in clothes, and every oth^ species 
of property ; so there are shops, some of the most palatial struc- 
tures of modern times, for the express purpose of dealing in 
Debts : and tliese shops are called Banks 

And as there are corn markets and flsli markets, and many 
other sorts of markets : so there is a market for buying and 
selling Foreign Debts : which is called the Royal Exchange. 
Thus Banks are nothing but Debt Shops: and the Royal 
Exchange is the great Debt Market of Europe 

It was out of discussions on the Nature of Credit that the 
modern Science of Economics took its rise : and yet it is the 
subject which has been least understood, if that be possible, by 
Economical writers. Considering the mighty part which Credit 

, ' Law of rerftonaC Property ^ p. 8 

2 A Treatise on Bills of Exchange y Preface 
® Commentaries on American Law^ vol. III., p. 87 
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plays in modern commerce, and the effects it has had for weal or 
for woe upon nations, we should naturally have expected that 
Economists would have thoroughly worked out the subject, and 
have been unanimously agreed upon its nature find effects. So 
far is this from being the case, tliat upon no subject whatever, if 
that be possible, are they more utterly at variance with each 
other, and with themselves. They have, as we have quoted, some 
perfunctory passages extolling the powers of Credit, but there is 
not one wdio ever had any more conception of the principles and 
mechanism of the great System of Credit than a mole has of the 
constitution of Sirius 

The descriptions I have quoted of the marvellous powers of 
Credit are undoubtedly true, but unfortunately there is a reverse to 
the medal. If Credit in modern times, when rightly used, has pro- 
duced all these wonderful effects ; when misused it has produced 
catastrophes ‘of a corresponding magnitude. False Theories of 
Credit, and the abuse of Credit, have produced Monetary Cata- 
clysms which have shaken nations to their foundations, and 
whose direful effects have puly been equalled by those of the 
most disastrous wars 

In the following chapters we shall explain the great Juridical 
and Scientific principles of the Theory of Credit : and show how 
they are j>pplied to tlie practical business of Mercantile Credit — 
Banking — and the Foreign Exchanges. And then wo shall point 
cut the fallacies of those false systems of Credit which have 
produced such calamities in the world 


Q 
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Section I 

Origin of the System of Credit in Europe 

1. If it were asked how that wonderful people, the Romans^ 
commencing with a petty village, gradually extended their Empire 
over so large a portion of the world, it would probably be said 
that it was due to their hardihood and their discipline. But 
probably a cause which lias been entirely overlooked, contributed 
in no slight degree to the result — and that is their wonderful and 
methodical habits of business 

The Romans were, as far as we are aware, the creators of the 
great system of Credit in all its branches 

When the practice of writing became general at Rome, a very 
strict custom or law grew up. It was established that every 
DominuSj or head of a house, should keep a great family ledger, 
as strict and exact as those of a modern banker. In this every 
incident of his life was recorded. In this he was obliged to enter 
all sums of money borrowed and lent : all trade profits and losses : 
all his revenues and profits, his outgoings, and expenses of every 
description.^ These family ledgers were the only legal S 3 vidence 
of debt among Roman citizens receivable in Courts of Justice^ 
And it was from these family ledgers that the whole of the modern 
system of bookkeeping and Credit has been developed 

It seems that every occurrence was noted down day by day in 
a waste book, termed Adversaria : and at the end of the month 
the various items were arranged under their proper heads in the 
Ledger, which was termed Tabul<B, or Codex acc(pti et expensif 
which was intended to be preserved as an heirloom in the family^ 
Every five years the Dominus was obliged' to swear to the truth of 
the Codex before the Censors : and it was regarded as invested 
almost with a species of sanctity 

A great difference was made between the Adversaria and the 
Codex, Cicero says* — “ He acknowledges that he has not the 

1 Ortolanf Exj)lication Histoi'irjue dea ImtitutSf § 1,416 
Fro Boacio Comoedo 
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fiura entered in his Ledger {Codex) \ but he insists that it is 
entered in his day-book {Adversaria), Are you then so fond of 
yourself, and have such an exalted opinion of yourself, as to sue 
for money, not on the evidence of the Ledger, but of your Day- 
book ? It is arrogant to bring forward your Ijedger, instead of 
witnesses : but is it not madness to bring forward your own scraps 
of writing and notes ? If these notes have tlie same force and 
weight and authority as the Ledger, what is the use of making a 
Ledger ? to make entries in it ? or to keep it in regular order ? or 
to make a permanent record of old writings ? But if we have an 
established custom to make a Ledger because we put no trust in 
notes : is that to he considered of weight, and approved before a 
judge, w’hich we ourselves consider weak and unreliable ? Why 
is it that we write notes without much care, and we write the 
Ledger with great care ? Because the one is to last a month and 
the other is to last for ever. The former are soon erased : and 
the others are preserved with religious care : the former preserve 
the memory for a short time, the latter pledge the good faith and 
honesty of a man for ever. Notes are thrown away : the Ledger 
is kept in order. Therefore nobody produces notes in evidence 
in a cause, but they do produce the Ledger, and read the entries.” 

This family Ledger was kept in the Arm, the chest or safe in 
the Tallinum, or apartment opposite the door of the Atrium, or 
central hall of the Roman house, where all the records and 
archives were kept 


The System of Credit 

2. The great System of Credit comprehends — 

1. The Creation of Obligations 

2. The Transfer of Credits, or Debts 

3. The Extinction of Obligations 

which will be fully dischssed in the following sections 

The following is a short sketch of the history of the Theory 
of Credit — 

Demosthenes about 350 b.c. first perceived and declared that 
Credit is Wealth and Capital 
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But Concrete Practice l)as always preceded Abstract Theory 

The Romans invented book-keeping, and the business which 
in moderji langiuii^c is technically termed Banking : the Roman 
bankers invented Clieques and Bills of Exchange : and the Roman 
Jurists elaborated tlie juridical Theory of Credit 

Some of the elementary principles of Credit are set forth in 
the Institutes of Gains, which was the text-book for students- 
from the age of the Antoniiies till Justinian 

But the Jurists Ulpian, Modestinus, Paulns, Javolenus and 
Papinian, the greatest Jurists the world ever saw, worked out 
the complete Juridical Theory of Credit — except only on one 
point. And from tlio empliatic way in which certain elementary 
principles are laid down by these writers, it is quite clear that 
there were silly persons at Rome who chattered about Credit, just 
as there are at the present day. The principles elaborated by 
these great Jurists were incorporated in the Pandects of Justinian 
and in the Basilica, and liave been the Mercantile Law of Europe 
ever since. They are contained in every Continental text-book of 
Jurisprudence : but on this subject English text-books are 
lamentably defective 

The doctrines of the Roman Jurists were, however, inadequate 
for the complete Tlieory of Credit : as they chiefly regarded the 
subject from the Creditor’s side, and only very slightly Jrora the 
Debtor’s side 

But in every Obligation there are two sides : the Creditor’s, or 
the Active, or Positive, side : and the Debtor’s, or the Passive, or 
Negative, side 

Accordingly for the last 150 years, from the days of Maclaurin 
at least, mathematicans have been in the habit of terming Debts 
Negative Quantities. But very few have given any explanation 
of what they mean by terming a Debt a Negative Quantity: 
and those who have done so, from a want of knowledge of the 
principles of Mercantile Law, and the facts of Commerce, have 
entirely failed in giving an explanation which can be received as 
suitable for Economic science 

If the subject had been handled by mathematicans who were 
well trained in Mercantile Law and practical business, there never 
would have been the slightest difficulty. But, unfortunately, it 
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has been treated by a series of literary and mathematical writei’S, 
who were entirely deficient in the necessary knowledge, and they 
have fallen into a mass of errors, which are fully provided for in 
the Digest, and in every Continental treatise on Jurisprudence 
It is well known that although mathematiciaiis haye been in 
the habit of using the Algebraical Signs, or their equivalents, far 
1000 years, and have given the empirical rules for their combina- 
tion : it is only within the present century that their scientific 
principles have been understood : and only within the last sixty 
years that they have been explained in popular treatises on 
Algebra. We must therefore , explain the modern Theory bf 
Algebraical Signs, and their application in .mathematics and 
physical science : and then give an exposition of tlic principles of 
Mercantile Law and the facts of Commerce : and then discover 
the interpretation of these Signs which is suitable for the parti- 
cular circumstances of Economics 

By applying the principles of the great modern Theory of 
Algebraical Signs, combined with the subtlest and most abstruse 
principles of Mercantile Law and practical business, I have 
demonstrated the Theory of Credit simultaneously from the 
Creditor’s side and the Debtor’s side 

One difficulty, however, the Roman Jurists were unable to 
solve, and it had hitherto been regarded as insoluble 

In 1888 I at Inst succeeded in solving this difficulty ; \vhich 
was first fully done in the first edition of this work : and the 
Theory of Credit is now absolutely complete 

Thus, from the year 350 b.c. to 1888 A.D., it has taken 2,238 
years to bring the Theory of Credit to absolute perfection 

The doctrines of the Roman Jurists are of course expressed 
in words. But we shall find that Jurists working separately: 
Algebraists working separately ; and the practice of Mercantile 
men acting separately and independently from their own instincts: 
are all in perfect harmony with each other. And when we fuse 
these three together — an exposition of the facts of Commerce — 
an exposition of the J uridical Theory of Credit — and show the 
application of the Theory of Algebraical Signs to these facts of 
pommerce and Juridical principles of Credit — we shall find a 
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most beautiful exemplification of the use of these Signs strictly 
in accordance with their use in Mathematics and Physical 
Science 

It is too often the custom to consider the system of Credit as 
pare haphazard empiricism. The following sections will show 
that this is an entire error : and that the whole system may be 
reduced to the strictest scientific demonstration : we shall be able 
to carry the Theory of Credit to a greater state of perfection than 
it was left by the Roman Jurists, by removing an obscurity 
which has puzzled Jurists and divines for centuries: and we 
shall be able for the first time to bring Economic Theory to the 
level of Mercantile Practice 
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Section II 

ON THE CREATION OF OBLIGATIONS 
On the Method of Contracting a Loan among the Romans 

3. For many centuries the Romans divided Property into 
two classes, according to the manner by which it might be 
alienated, sold, or transferred. That species of property which 
they first possessed, and were first accustomed to consider as the 
patrimony of tlie house, or Domus, they termed Res Mancipi: 
and this could only be transferred by certain very strict formalities. 
Other property which they held in less esteem at first, or which 
they acquired afterwards, might be transferred by simple delivery. 
This kind of property was termed Res nec Mancipi 

The list of property classed as Res Mancipi was formed in the 
earliest ages of the Republic ; and was never extended beyond its 
first limits. All new species of property was classed under Res 
nec Mancipi 

Thus the Money of the early Romans was copper ; and 
accordingly copper money was included under Res Mancipi: but 
gold and silver money were of much later introduction, and they 
were classed under Res nec Mancipi 

Rural servitudes in Italy were classed as Res Mancipi : but 
the Rights of Obligations, as well as all other Incorporeal Pro- 
perty, were classed as Res nec Mancipi 

The sale or alienation of the Res Mancipi could only be 
effected by certain very strict formalities, which were necessary to 
insure a good title, in *an age when written conveyances were 
Unknown, This form of sale was termed Mancipium^ or Mancie 
patio. Gains says that it was effected in the presence of five 
witnesses, Roman citizens of full age, and also another citizen, 
who held the pair of bronze scales, and hence called Libripens. 
The purchaser holding a bronze ingot said thus — “ I say that this 
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man is mine by the Common Law of the Romans, and that he is 
bought by me with this bronze ingot and bronze scales.” He 
then struck tlie scales with the ingot, and gave it to the seller as 
representing the price 

As has bee II 'show II, every Loan of Money is a Sale, in which 
the property in the Money is ceded to the borrower. The Money 
thus ceded was called a Mutuum: because it was given in 
exchange for the Right to demand an equal sum at a future time. 
As (lea was a Uph Maaciin^ every Loan of Money required to be 
made by the Mancipium, or the Sale per ces et Llhram, But the 
Right of the Obligation was a nec Manciple and, therefore, 
it might be transferred in other ways 

The Bond of Law created between the two parties by the 
Sale,' or Loan, of the Mutuum by the formality of the ms et libra 
was termed a jYexus, m : and Nexus was the only tehn used in 
the time of the XII. Tables (I.5I n.c.) to denote a Contract, or an 
Obligation 

In coarse of time the cumbrous form of the (es et libra was 
dispensed with : and a Contract or Obligation could be created by 
simpler methods. These were the Obligafio re : the Obligation 
which was created by the Loan or advance of the thing itself : 
the Ohligntio verbis, or the Verbal Contract, termed Stipulatio : 
the Obligatio litter is, or the Written Contract, created by entries 
in the family Ledger : and finally the Obligafio consensu, or the 
Consensual Contract, created by mutual consent without any 
formalities 

On the Stipulatio : or Verbal Contract 

4. The Stipulatio, or Verbal Contract, was made by solemn 
question and answer in the presence of witnesses. It was the 
most extensive form of making a Contract in Roman Law : and 
all other Contracts might be transformed Into a Stipulation 

Supposing that the Stipulatio was employed to create an 
Obligation, or Contract of Debt, the lender delivered the sum 
lent to the borrower, and asked him a question of this sort — 

“Do you promise to deliver to me such a sum at such a 
date?” 
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The borrower answered ‘‘ I do ” : and thus the Contract or 
Obligation was created 

It is said in the Institutes (iii., 15), that Stipulatio comes 
from stipulus, an old w'ord for firm, certain, ascertained ; which 
perhaps may come from sfips 

« 

The person who asked the question was termed Stipulator : 
or Reus stipiilaiidi 

The person w'ho answered w'as termed Promitfor : or Reus 
p'omittendi 

The Stipulation, or Contract by question and answer, could 
only form a Unilateral Contract : or one in which only one party 
is bound. If a Bilateral, or Synallagmatic, Contract w^as to be 
created, it \vas necessary to perform two Stipulations 

Several examples of Stipulatio occur in Plautus : as in 
Asimria^ ii., 4, 18 : Pseudolus, i., 112: iv., (i, 15 : GurcuMo, v., 
2, 68 : 3, 31, 33 : Bacch.^ iv., 8, 41 : Trimmmus^ v., 2, 34, 39 : 
Rudensy v., 2, 47 

The Marriage Service of the Church of England is an 
example of a Bilateral Contract effected by two Stipulations ’ 

The priest says to the man — “ Wilt thou have this woman to 
thy wedded wife ? ” The man answers — “ I will 

The priest then says to the woman — “ Wilt thou have this 
man to thy wedded husband?” The Avoman answers — *‘I 
will” 

And by these two Stipulations the Bilateral Contract of 
marriage is created 

On Arcaria Nomina 

6. It was the duty of every Homan DomiaiiSy or head of a 
house, to make an entry of every sum borrowed or lent in his 
Ledger, I'abulce or Codex 

If, therefore, he had lent a sum of Money by any of the 
methods of making a Loan, the Creditor would duly enter it in 
his Ledger at the end of the month. When he had made this 
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entry it was termed Arcarium Nomen: and the Debtor was 
bound to make a corresponding entry in his Ledger 

But such an entry as this in the Creditor’s Ledger was not the 
Contract : it was only evidence of the Contract. The Contract 
was created by the actual advance of the Money. It was of 
ODursc absurd to suppose thjij.t any one could make any one else 
his Debtor by simply making an entry against him in his Ledger. 

Cicero says that it is equally base for a man to make a false 
entry of money lent in his Ledger, as not to make an entry of 
money borrowed 

0)1 the Obligatio Litteris : or Written Contract 

6. But an actual Contract, or Obligation, might be made 
by an entry in the Ledger 

The borrower came to the lender, and in the presence of 
witnesses, the lender advancing the Money, said to the borrower 
something of this sort — 

“ Centum aureos expensos tibi tuli ? ” 

Have I weighed out and given you 100 aurei ” 

The borrower said — Expensos mihi tulisti ” 

“ You have weighed them out and given them to me ” 

The Creditor, then, with the consent of the Debtor, made a 
formal entry of the Loan in his Ledger : which was termed 
Expensilatio 

The Debtor made a corresponding entry of money received in 
his Ledger : which was termed Acceptilatio 

The money when advanced by the Creditor was termed 
pecunia expensa lata: and when received by the Debtor, 
accepta relata 

An entry of money lent made in the Creditor’s ledger with the 
consent of the Debtor, was absolutely conclusive, and could not 
be questioned. It formed a valid Contract itself : whether the 
money had been actually advanced or not,* And if an action was 
brought for the money, the judge could make no inquiry into the 
actual facts. A solemn entry made with the Debtor’s consent 
was equivalent to a Stipulatio 

And thus the Ohligatio Litteris, or Written Contract was 
constituted 
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The Oblig^atio Consensu : or Consensual Contract 

7 . In the year 469 A.D. the Emperor Leo abolished the 
strict formalities of the Stipulation : and enacted that a consent 
given in any form should be valid, if the parties agreed to it 

As an example of a Consensual Contract, we may give thfe 
Customs of Trade. All trades, such as bankers, have certain well 
known and recognised Customs, which though they may be 
unwritten are legally valid ; and all persons who have dealings 
with them give a consent to be bound by them 

On the Creation of Obligations 

8 . Personal Credit, or Mercantile Character, is Purchasing 
Power ; and, as first pointed out by Demosthenes, and now 
universally acknowledged, is Wealth. But Personal Credit does 
not enter into Economics until the merchant actually exercises his 
Credit, and makes a purchase with it 

When a merchant purchases goods “on Credit” it is an 
absolute sale, just as much as if it had been eflPected with money. 
He acquires the actual property in the goods as fully and en’ectually 
as if he had paid for them in money. In exchange for the goods 
he gives his Promise to pay their price at a future time. That is 
he creates a Right of action against himself. This Right of action 
is a Credit, or Creance^ or Debt, and is the Price of the goods, 
and is the property of the seller 

Thus, at the very instant that the Property in the goods is 
transferred to the buyer, a Contract, or Obligation, is created 
betw^een the two parties, which consists of two parts — 

1. The Right to demand payment in the person of the 
seller, or Creditor 

2. The Duty to pay in the person of the buyer, or Debtor 

These two Quantities constitute the Contract, Obligation, or 

Bond of Law between the two parties 

The Obligation consists of two equal and opposite Quantities : 

and may be denoted by this symbol | ^ £100 i ’ where the 
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(+ £100) denotes the Creditor’s Eight to demand payment : 
and the (•— £100) denotes the Debtor’s Duty to pay 

Also if either of these Quantities be destroyed, the other is also 
destroyed with it , 

Hence, as these two Equal and Opposite Quantities come into 
existence to<,^ethcr : can only exist together : and vanish together : 
they are analogous to Polar Forces 

Division of Opinion among Jurists as to the Position of the 
Debtor in an Obligation 

9. We have now come to the most subtle and abstruse point 
in all Economics, which will demand the closest attention : 
because it is the great Serbonian bog in which multitudes of 
writers, literary and mathematical, have been swallowed up, from 
a want of knowledge of the most elementary principles of Mer- 
cantile Law and practical business : and its rectification and 
elucidation will open up a completely new branch of inquiry of 
, the greatest novelty and interest 

When an Obligation has been created between tw’o parties by 
the sale of Money or Goods on Credit,” the case of the Creditor 
is clear : in exchange for the Money or Goods he has received a 
Right of action — which, is termed a Credit or a Debt — which is his 
Property : and which he can sell, or dispose of, in any way he 
pleases, for other Goods, or for Money 

But a strong division of opinion exists among Jurists as to 
the position of the Debtor in the Obligation 

When a merchant has bought goods “ on Credit,” and has 
given a Bill at three months for them — Is he in Debt at the 
Present Time ? 

Roman Jurists and English Jurists hold different doctrines 
on this point 

When an Obligation was contracted the Roman Jurist said 
dm cedit : when it became payable they said dies venit 

Cederei diem significat incipere deberi pecuniam : Venire 
diem significat cum diem venisse quo pecunia peti possit ” 

'^'DigeaU 50, 16, 213 
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y^^Gedit dies^ means the day on tvhich money begins to be 
owed: ^venit dies' means the day on tvhich it may be demanded" 

The Eomaii Jurists held that the money was due from the day 
on which the Obligation was contracted : but that the Remedy 
was suspended until the day of payment came 

“ Id^ quod in diem stipulamur, statim quidem debetur : sed 
peti priusquam dies vcnerit non potest ” 

“ That ivhich we agree to pay on a future day is indeed due 
at once : but it cannot be sued for until the day of ^iayment has 
come ” 

Paulus says^ — “ Praisens obligatio est, in diem autcm dilata 
solutio ” 

“ The obligation is present^ hut the payment is deferred until 
the fixed day " 

Ulpian says^ — Ubi in diem (quis stipulatus fucrit) ccssit 
dies, sed noudum veuit ” 

“ Whenever any one has agreed to pay a sum on a fixed day^ 
the obligation has begicn to run, but the day of payment has not 
come ” 

So it was a maxim of Roman Law — Debitum in present! 
solvendum in future ” 

** The money is due at present, hut it is only to be paid in 
f uture " 

This doctrine throws considerable confusion into the uatui’e of 
an Obligation : and it was probably due to the fact that the 
Jurists had jiot yet completely emancipated themselves from the 
idea that debitum meant the money actually due : and was only 
then beginning to acquire the meaning of the abstract Incorporeal 
Contract, which it means now 

But English Jurists hold quite different doctrine. As in 
English Law and common usage the word Debt (passive) means 
simply the abstract Personal Duty to pay, English Jurists hold 
that no Debt is created until the Duty to pay comes into existence ; 
i,e,, until the day of payment has come 

Just: III.. 15, 2. ^^HgesU 45, 1, 46 
8 Difjest, 50, 17, 213 
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It is a maxim of English Law that Credit unexpired may be 
pleaded under the General Issue : which means that if an action 
is brought against a person who has contracted an Obligation 
payable at a future time, before the day of payment has come, he 
may reply that Ifc is not in Debt at all 

• Thus Pitt Taylor says^ — “ In addition to these examples, it 
may be observed that whenever the defendant can show that in 
fact no Debt ever existed before action brought, he may do so* 
under the plea of never indebted 

“Thus, for instance, if the action be for goods sold and 
delivered, he may defend himself under the plea by proving that 
they were sold on Credit which was unexpired when the action 
was commenced ” 

To understand the following discussions, the reader will find 
it very useful to fix those principles in his mind — 

1. When a person is only bound to pay a sum of money on 
a future day : he is not in Debt at the present time 

2. That if a person has contracted to pay a sum of money at 
a future day : his Creditor has no Right to any of his property, 
he has no Jus m rem : it is only a claim against his Person, or 
a Jus in j)ersonam 

A few examples will illustrate these principles 

1 . Suppose that a tenant takes a house or an apartment, and 
agrees to ]iay the rent quarterly. Suppose that the day after he 
had entered into possession the landlord came and demanded his 
rent. What would the tenant say ? lie would say — “ My good 
friend, Mr. Landlord, I owe you nothing. The bargain is that I 
am to have the use and enjoyment of this house for three months 
before the rent becomes due and payable. My Debt, or Duty to 
pay, does not come into existence till then: good morning to you.” 

2. So when a farmer takes a farm on a lease of 19 years, 
and agrees to pay the rent half-yearly : the agreement is that he 
is to have the use and enjoyment of the farm for intervals of six 
months, before each instahnent of rent becomes due. The 
successive rents are intended and expected to be paid out of the 

* Law of Evidence^ Vol. 1 
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successive profits made out of the farm. And it is obviously 
absurd to say that the farmer is indebted at the present time for 
rint which only becomes due 19 years hence : and is intended 
and expected to be paid out of profits w’hich will only come into 
existence 19 years hence 

3. The same is obviously true in the case of a merchant wiib 
has bought goods, and given in exchange for them his promise to 
pay money for them three months hence, lie is nob in Debt at 
the ])resBnt time. The agreement is that he is to have the pro- 
perty in the goods for three months, and to dispose of them in 
any w’ay he pleases so as to make a pi'otib out of them : and it is 
expected on both sides that he is to pay his bill out of tlie profits 
realised by the goods. Xo Debt, or Duty to pay, comes into 
existence until the Bill becomes due and payable : and the amount 
of the Bill is nob to be subtracted from his present property 

4. It is commonly said that this country i;^ “in Debt” 
about £750,000,000. The answer is that this country is not “ in 
Debt ” one penny. For a person to be “ in Debt ” means that he 
is liable to pay a sum of money on demand. Does any one 
oppose that the Creditors of the country can call upon her to 
pay £750,000,000 on demand. What the country has undertaken 
to do is to pay an annuity of about £7,000,000 quarterly. And 
as soon as hue quarter’s annuity is paid she is not in debt until 
next quarter-day comes round. It w’ould be just as absurd to 
say that the farmer is in Debt at the present time for nineteen 
years* rent. Tlie sum of £750,000,000 is merely the Sum of the 
Present Values of the annuity 

5. This principle strongly applies to a case of Conscience. 
Suppose that a kind-hearted instructor engages to prepare a 
student for one of the Public Services — say tlie Indian Civil 
Service — and on his success agrees to take an Obligation payable 
five years after date. On entering the service the Candidate is 
asked if he is in Debt.' He most properly and conscientiously 
replies that he is “not in Debt”; because he has no sum of 
money which is paj^able by him on demand. He is only bound 
to pay at the end of five years : and it is quite understood on 
both sides that his Obligatioij to his instructor is to be redeemed 
out of his annual salary 
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This case is an example of Novation, which will be more fully 
described in a future section. When the Candidate has won his 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service, he is no doubt in Debt 
to his instructors. But if the instructor agrees to take an 
Obligation payable five years after date, that Obligation pays, 
extinguishes and discharges the Debt payable as demand : and 
no new Del)t arises until the Obligation becomes due. The Ee- 
lease of the Debt payable on demand is the Consideration for the 
Obligation payable five years after date 

The importance of the consideration consists in this. It is 
commonly supposed that when a person has to make a payment at 
a future time : the sum due is to be suhtracied from his 2 iresent 
property ; and is a diminution of it. It is usual to denote Debts- 
by the Negative Sign — : and according to this view if a person- 
possessed £100, and was bound to pay £30 three months hence ; 
and therefore his property would l>e represented by £100 — £30 : 
it would mean that his property was only £70. On a larger scale 
it would meau that all the Obligations in the nation were to be 
subtracted from all the property in the nation. But this view i^ 
entirely erroneous. In this case the sign — does not mean 
subtraction. What it does really mean will bo shewn further on. 

The Debtor has the full property in his £100 ; to do with, 
exactly as he pleases. His duty to pay has no present existence : 
it is no subtraction from his present property. The expression 
is not to be read as if his property were only £70. The Debt is 
is a mere abstract Personal Duty ; and a Personal Duty cannot 
be subtracted from a material sum of hard money. The expres- 
sion is to be read in this way. He possessed £100 in money ; 
but coupled with the Duty to pay £30 at some future given 
time. Hence the sign — does not mean subtraction in this case : 
it is a mere Memorandum that he has to make an exchange, by 
buying up a Eight of action, at some future time 

Advantage of Adopting the Conception cf Economics as 
the Semee of Commerce or Exchanges 

10. We now see the advantage of adopting and firmly 
grasping the conception of Economics as the Science of Commerce,' 
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or Exchanges. Because all the mechanism and phenomena of the 
great System of Credit, wliich are a hopeless puzzle and an 
inscrutable perplexity so long as Economics is treated as the 
“Production, Distribution and Consumption of«Wcalth” become 
perfectly clear and simple when it is understood to be* the Science 
of Commerce, or Exchanges 

Every case of a “ Lojin ” of Money or a Sale of goods “ on 
Credit ” is an exchange : or an act of commerce. In exchange 
for the Money or the Goods a Right of action is created : and is 
the Price of the goods. This Right of action is a Saleable 
Commodity : which may be bought and sold like any material 
chattel : and it lias Value because it will bo paid in money. Tliis 
Right of action may circulate in commerce exactly like a piece of 
money, and effect exchanges exactly like a piece of money, until 
it is paid off and extinguished : and then it ceases to exist 

The Debt was created by one exchange : it then may effect 
any number of exchanges : and when it is due, the holder of it 
brings it to the Debtor who gives the Money in exchange for the 
Right of action. Thus the Debt is created by one exchange, and 
is annihilated, or extinguished, hy another exchange ; and thus 
the whole system and operations on Credit are merely a series of 
Exchanges 

On the Errors made hij some Maihemaikians m terming Debts 
Negative Quantities 

11. The Juridical Theory of Credit worked out by the 
Roman jurists is sufficient for all practical purposes. They 
explained how Credits, Rights of action, or Debts are Created : 
how they may bo Transferred : and how they are Extinguished. 
But this is not sufficient for the full scientific Theory of the 
subject : because they treated these Credits almost entirely from 
the Creditor’s side 

But in every Obligation there are two parties ; the Creditor 
and the Debtor 

Now when two persons are bound together by an Obligation, 
such as that of Debt, it is usual to terra the Creditor the Active, 
or Positive, Agent : and the Debtor the Passive, or Negative 
Agent 

R 2 
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Hence, to complete the full scientific Theory of Credit it 
iiecessaiy to flevelop it from the Debtor’s, or Negative, side, as- 
well as from the Creditor’s, or Positive, side 

Accordinj^ly f,or the last 150 years, from the days of Maclaurin 
at least, Mathematicinns have been in the habit of giving Debts 
as an example of Negative Quantities. But they have entirely 
failed in giving an explanation of the term Negative as applied to 
Debts, which can be received as suitable for Economic Science 
The explanation usually given is this — a man’s property may 
be considered as Positive : and his Debts as Negative : subtract 
his Debts from his property : and the remainder, if any, is his 
substance, or Capital 

And as the national Ca])ital is the aggregate Capital of alt 
the individuals in it : according to this doctrine, in order to find 
the quantity of Capital in the country ail the floating Debts in it 
would have to be subtracted from all the Money in it : and the 
remainder would be the national Caj;)itHl (in money). 

Now, as we shall show hereafter, it may be conjectured that 
the floating Debts in the country are not less than £0,000,000,000 : 
and no one estimates the specie in the country at more than 
£120,000,000 : it would he rather a diflieult matter to perceive 
how £0,000,000,000 of fioatiug Debts are to be subtracted 
from £120,000,000 of hard money 

So Peacock and Tait, two very distinguished mathematicians, 
say — “ If property possessed or due could be denoted by a 
number or symbol with a Positive Sign : a Debt would be 
indicated by a number or symbol with a Negative Sign ; or con- 
versely. Suoh affections of Property are correctly symbolised by 
the signs + and — : since they possess the inverse relations to 
each other which these signs require. For if to a person A there 
be given a certain property or sum of money witli, or added to, a 
Debt of equal amount; his AVealth, oi\ Property, remains the 
same as before ” 

Now, in a certain sense, these modes of statement have some 
semblance of truth ; if a person w'ere going to retire from business 
he would call in and discharge his Debts, or liabilities, and the 
remainder, if any, would be his substance. But then this result 
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<50iild not be attained without an exchange : because his oiit- 
jstanding Debts could not be extinguished without being brought 
io him to be exchanged for money 

But sucii a mode of statement is quite unsuitable for Econo- 
mics. Economics is purely the science of hlxcbanges : and has 
only to do with Quantities while they exist : and all ExchangeaSle 
^^uantities are Economic Quantities while they exist and are the 
subject of commerce. Debts, or Credits, are a species of ])roperty 
of the most gigantic magnitude : and are tlio subject of the most 
i3olossal Commerce of modem times. They exceed in magnitude 
every other species of property, except the land itself. And what 
Are they to be substracted from ? The mode of statement by 
Peacock and Tait is entirely inapplicable to tlie business of 
banking, as will be shown in a future chapter 

The fact is that mathematicians have completely mistaken 
the application of the signs 4* and — in Economics, from a want 
of knowledge of Mercantile T^aw and practical business 

Mathematicians arc accustomed to treat of Quantities and 
Operations : and as these may eac^h be of opposite or inverse 
natures they apply the signs + and — to them 

The error which mathematicians fall into in a])plying the 
'Signs + and — in Economics is that they apply tlieni to Property: 
Avhereas they affect Persons 

As will be shown hereafter, Persons may stand in Iin erso, or 
Opposite, relations to each other as well as Quantities and Opera- 
tions : and Persons who stand in these Inverse, or Op})osite, 
relations may be indicated by the signs -f and — , as well as 
Quantities and Operations 

Every student of Mercantile Law will at once perceive 
Peacock’s error in the above extract, which is shared by other 
mathematicians : because Credits, or Debts, arc not Jura in re: 
they are Jura in persgnam : and the Passive, or Negative, Debt 
is not Money ow’ed by the Debtor, but the abstract Personal 
Duty to pay money 

Two Algebraists of the highest eminence, Euler and Peacock, 
liave attempted to explain the meaning of the Negative Sign as 
applied to Debts : but they have both failed from a want of 
knowledge of the principles of Mercantile Law 
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Error of Euler in termiiif/ Debts Negative Quantities 

12 . Euler says' — “ Tlie manner in which we calculate a 
person’s Property is an apt illustration of what has just been said. 
We denote what aMiiaii really possesses by Positive numbers, using 
ov understanding the sign + : whereas his Debts are represented 
by Negative numbers, or by using the sign — . Thus it is said 
of any one that he has 100 crowns, but owes 50 ; this means that 
his real possessions amount to 100 — 50 : that is to say 50 crowns. 

“As Negati\'e numbers may be considered as Debts : because 
Positive numbers represent real possessions : we may say that 
Negative numbers are less than nothing. Thus, when a man has 
nothing in the world, and owes 50 crowns, it is certain that he 
has 50 crowns less than nothing : for if any one were to make 
him a present of 50 crowns to pay his Debts : he would still be at 
the point 0 : though really richer than before ” 

It will be seen that the statement in the first part commits 
^ exactly the error we have just pointed out 

Suppose that the person has 100 crowns : and is bound to pay 
50 crowns at the end of the year. Then his Property would, 
according to Euler, be stated as 100 crowns — 50 crowns. But 
it would be quite inaccurate to say that his Property was only 
50 crowns. Because he has the 100 crowns which are his absolute 
Property, to dispose of, or trade Avith, exactly as he pleases in the 
meantime : and he is only bound to have 50 crowns at the end of 
the year to discharge his Debt 

Moreover, as we have shown, the Debt is the abstract Personal 
Duty to pay : and it does not come into existence until the time 
for payment has come. Consequently, the person is not in Debt 
at all until the end of the year : and, therefore, the Debt, which 
does not exist, cannot be subtracted from his Property 

But the owner of the Debt may put it< into circulation : and 
it may be sold, transferred, or exchanged, and produce all the 
effects of money, any number of times, until it is paid off and 
extinguished. kSo that there may be the 100 crowns, and the 
Right to demand the 50 crowns, circulating simultaneously in 
commerce 


* Algebra^ p. 7 
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Moreover, as the 100 crowns are solid money ; and the Debt 
of 50 crowns is only the Personal Duty to pay money : it is quite 
evident that an abstract Personal Duty cannot be subtracted 
from a solid sum of hard cash 

Furthermore, by the Laiv of Continuity^ if we diminish the 
period of payment gradually and continuously to 0 : and the 
Debt becomes payable on demand : that in no way alters the 
general principles of the subject. A Duty to pay, though due on 
demand, cannot be subtracted from a material sum of money. 
The Debtor’s money remains absolutely intact until he voluntarily 
buys up the Right of action against himself of his own free will, 
giving 50 crowns in exchange for it 

The expression is to be read in this way : he possesses 100 
crowns : but coupled with the Duty to pay 50 crowns at some 
given time 

In the second paragraph, when the Debtor possesses 0 crowns, 
and owes 50 crowns, he is said to have 50 crowns less than 
nothing. This clearly means that he is under the Duty to pay 
50 crowns : and has 0 crowns to pay them with 

Now, suppose that being in such a position, as Euler says, 
some one makes him a present of 50 crowns to pay his Debt 
with, lie pays the Debt : he is 50 crowns richer than he was 
before : but liis Property is now 0. This is an example that 
+ X -f = + 

Thus Euler is right as far as he goes : but he has stated only 
one half of the case. Because there is another combination of 
Algebraical signs which gives + : namely — x — : and there 
is another method in commerce of arriving at the same practical 
result 

As any person whatever may give the Debtor 50 crowns to 
pay his Debt with ; let us suppose that the Creditor does so. 
Then having received the 50 crowns in a present from his 
Creditor, the Debtor hands them back to his Creditor in payment 
of the Debt : which is then extinguished. The Debtor is now, 
as in the former case, richer by 50 crowns than he w’as before : 
and his property is noAv 0 

The same result may be attained in another way. Suppose 
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that the Creditor simply Releases bis Debtor from his Debt : 
then as in the former case ho would be 50 crowns riclier than he 
was before : and his Property would now be 0 

Now if Crowns be -p, and to give is also + : then a Debt is 

— , and to Cancel, or take away, is also — . Consequently to 
j^^ive Money is + x + : and to Release, or Cancel, a Debt is 

— X — : and the position of the Debtor will be exactly the 
same after each operation 

This shows that the Release of a Debt is, in all circumstances, 
equivalent to a Payment in Money 

•Thus it is seen that in Commercial, as in all Algebra, 
-f X + = — X — : an example of the o/* 

Forms : and a principle of the most momentous importance in 
modern commerce 


Error of Peacock m terming Debts Negative Quantities 

13. Peacock, Dean of Ely, who published the most philo- 
sophical treatise on Algebra in his day, and wdio was the first to 
introduce the Modern Theory of Signs into a standard treatise for 
popular use, endeavoured to apply the Theory of Signs to the 
Theory of Credit. But lie has fallen into the errors so carefully 
provided for in the Digest, and by all jurists since 

ITe says^ — “ A mercliant possesses a pounds, and owes h pounds : 
his substance is, therefore, a — b : when a is greater than b 

“ But since a and b may piossess every relation of value, we 
may replace b by a — c, or a ci according as a is greater or 
less than b : in the first case we get — 

a — b^ a — (a — c) = c 
and in the second — 

a — b==^a — {a — = — c 

If, therefore, c expresses his substance or pj’operty when solvent : 
— c will ex])ress the amount of his Debts when insolvent : and if 
from the use of 4- and — , as signs of affection or quality in this 
case we pass to their use assigns of operation, then inasmuch as — 
a + ( — v) a — c : and a — ( — f,) = « -f c 
it follows that the addition of a Debt ( — c)^is equivalent to the 

• Altje'ira^ Second Edition^ Vol, //., p. 15 
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subtraction of property, r, of an equivalent amount : and the 
subtraction of a Debt ( — c) is equivalent to the addition of Pro- 
perty, c, of an equal amount : and consequently it appears that 
the subtraction of a Debt> in the language of symbolical Algebra, 
is not its Obliteration or Removal : but tile change of its 
affection, or character, from Money, or Propei’ty, Owed to Money, 
or Property, Possessed ’’ 

Peacock, as is seen, arrives at the conclusion that the subtrac- 
tion of a Debt is equivalent to the addition of Property. The 
conclusion is right as we have seen above: but his method of 
arriving at it, is entirely erroneous : as has been repeatedly pointed 
out by Jurists. The Negative Sign — is not a sign affecting the 
Money, or the Property, of the Debtor : but it is a sign affecting 
his Person 

If such a distinguished mathematician as Peacock was, had 
only reflected, he could not have failed to ])erceive that his 
interpretation of the Negative Sign, as applied to Debts could not 
be correct. Because the signs + and — always refer to Similar 
Quantities, but of opposite Qualities. Now the sign + represents 
the Creditors Personal Bight to demand a sum of ^loney : and a 
material sum of Money can, by no possibility, l.)e the Inverse of 
an Abstract Personal Bight. It must be sometliing wliich is the 
Inverse of a Right : and the Inverse of a Right is a Duty 

The modes of statement adopted by Euler and Peacock are 
open to the following objections — 

1. They violate the fundamental principles of the Philosophy 
of Science 

Because Economics being the Science of Commerce, or 
Exchanges ; all questions and problems in Economics mnst he 
stated in the form of an Exchange. Economics has nothing to do 
with addition and subtraction 

2. They violate the principles of Jurisprudence 

Because a Creditor has no Right, or Title, to any of the 
Property of his Debtor : he has only a Bight, or Claim, against 
his Person 

Peacock’s mode of statement confounds the distinction between 
a Trustee and a Debtor. A person who merely holds a sum of 
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Inoney to which another person has a Right, is a Trustee, or 
Bailee, and not a Debtor. The property of a Debtor belongs 
absolutely to himself : and he only parts with it by his own 
voluntary consent 

There is no such thing in Law as Money, or Property, owed. 
There is only the Abstract Personal Duty to pay or do something. 

They violate the elementary principles of Mathematics 

Because an abstract Personal Duty cannot be subtracted from 
a sum of hard cash 

A sum of solid Money cannot be the Inverse, or Negative, of 
an abstract Personal Right 

In Economics the signs -f and — do not affect Property ; 
but only Persons 

In Economics the signs 4- and — , as signs of Operation, in 
no case whatever signify addition and subtraction, because 
addition and subtraction are no part of Economics. What they 
do mean will be shown a little f urther on 

The result which Peacock has arrived at is correct : but his 
course of reasoning is entirely erroneous : the result is not 
produced in the way in which he says it is : but just exactly in 
the way in which he says it is not : w'e shall presently show how 
the result is arrived at by a totally different course of reasoning. 


Further Error of Peacock 

14. We have shown that Peacock is in error in his attempt 
to apply the sign — to Debts : but he is also mistaken in his 
attempt to apply the symbol to Property 

He says' — “ If a denoted property possessed, and — a a Debt, 
might denote property neither possessed nor owed, such as 
a mere deposit might be ” 

He has explained his views at greater length further on* 

“ There are many cases, however, of quantities which cannot 
be represented unless symbolically by lines, which are susceptible 
of affections denoted by + and — , which are appropriate to 
their specific nature : thus if a represented property possessed (?) 

1 Algebra^ 1st Edit*, p. 177. 

'^Ibid, p. 366, Art. 447. 
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-wj may represent the same property owed (?) : uuder such 
circumstances what is the meaning? which may be attached to 
a and — a^‘~i ? 

If we consider the succession of Quantities — ^ 

a, a — i, a , a , 

01 j dj CL ^ — Ij — flj — a \/ — 1 

and if the first represents property possessed, and the third 
property owed, the second can neither represent property possessed 
nor owed, under the same circumstances, or by the same person : 
inasmuch as in such a case, it would he symbolically represented 
by a, or — a : it may represent, however, property deposited : 
which admits of similar relations when considered as property 
possessed and property owed by another person : under such 
circumstances, the offecMtion of a denoting property possessed by 
A by the sign \/“i, would convert it into property possessed by 
B : and the affectation of a l, by would convert property 
owed by A into property possessed by B : and fourthly, the 
affectation of — a ,/— 1 by^/^ would convert property owed by 
B into property possessed by A. The repetition of the process of 
affectation by the sign V— i Avould reproduce continually the same 
succession of transfers of property from A to 15 ; and of con- 
versions of property possessed into Debt : and of Debt into 
property possessed : whicli is required to correspond to the 
succession of the same symbolical results 

In this case the iuterpretation of the sign >/— i which we 
have given, satisfies the symbolical conditions, and also coincides 
with the interpretation of the signs + and — , which is otherwise 
established ; we cannot give it the additional authority of the 
coincidence of this interpretation with the interpretation of the 
meanings of the quantities corresponding to and — «*, for 
these quantities in the case under consideration admit of no 
interpretation ” 

It is really impossible to extract any intelligible meaning from 
this application of the sign V— i to property 

The fallacy underlying the whole passage is the one which 
we have pointed out as so common among lay writers, both 
literary and mathematical — namely that a Debt is property owed: 
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which arises from the meaning of Dehitum in classical Latin. A 
Credit is the abstract Pci-sotial Right residing in the Creditor, 
ami the Debt (passive) is the abstract Personal Duty to pay 
residing in the debtor : and these opposite personal aflPections are 
correctly rei)rcsented by the signs -f and — : but they have no 
felc^ion to any specific money, or other thing 

Xow the symbol .y-- 1 denotes that operation which being 
twice repeated changes -f into — . If we move a line through 
1)0^, it is perpendicular to its former position : and is denoted 
by tlie sign : and if we move it tlirougli 1)0*^ more, it then 
forms a straight line with its former position ; and is that 
denoted by the sign — 

But depositing a thing twice with a person does not change 
property into a Debt : nor does it transfer the property. If the 
sign had any application at all, it would mean that operation 
which being twice repeated changes a Rl()ht to demand into a 
Dntu to pajj. But what possible operation could have that 
effect ? Absolutely none whatever. Conse(piently it is evident 
that the sign .y— i can have no application to Economics 

The sign^—i denotes Perpeudiadarlty : and what possible 
application can the idea of I’erpcndicularity have to Economics ? 

Economics is a science of one dimension : it acts entirely in 
single lines : in direct exchanges between persons. Now the 
sign is not ai)plicable to any science of orje dimension : to 
have any meaning it retpiires a science of at least two dimensions, 
such as an area * - 

De Morgan has expressed exactly similar sentiments in his 
article AJfjehra in the English Cyclopmdia — “ It is impossible 
that a perfect Algebra can be founded on ideas of time, loss and 
gain, or any in which only two directions can be imagined [such 
as that of Exchanges]. Space from thq, infinity of directions 
wliich it admits, is as yet the only perfect medium of explanation. 
Time before and time after a certain epoch may be represented 
by the Positive and Negative quantity : but what is there in the 
idea of time to which the sign i [Perpendicularity] can 
possibly apply ? Again, show us a* commercial operation which 
performed upon a gain produces a sort of a result which can 
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neither be called a gain or loss : but which repeated two or throe 
times upon a gain turns it into a loss— and we can immediately 
see a system of Commercial Algebra, in which yf-i shall be 
intelligible ” 

But no such operation can be imagined : and consequently 
the sign is not applicable to Economics * 


Error of Thornton and Cernuschi 071 Credit 

16. We have shown the error of two very distinguished 
Algebraists in their interpretation of the Negative Sign as applied 
to Debts : w’e have now to point out the error of a plausible view 
held by two distinguished bankers 

It has been asserted that Credit adds nothing to the resources 
of the world, because it is neutralised by something else 

Any person practically conversant with commerce, and seeing 
that the enormously greater portion of commercial operations are 
carried on by Credit, would think it a strange doctrine that 
Credit adds nothing to the resources of a nation, or of an indi- 
vidual. It is now universally agreed that the only true definition 
of Wealth is “ Anything which has Purchasing Power.” The 
Wealth of an individual or a nation is their “ Purcliasing Power.” 
And their Purchasing Power is their Money, tof/ether with their 
Credit : Credit is, therefore, Purchasing Power over and above, 
and additional to Money : and hence it must be a resource cumu- 
lative to Money 

Some writers, however, have maintained the contrary doctrine 
in a very plausible way : which we have now to examine 

Henry Thornton, an able man, a distinguished banker, and 
one of the authors of the Bullion Report, says* — “ Paper consti- 
tutes, it is true, an article on the Credit side of the books of some 
men, but it forms an exactly equal item on the Debit side of the 
books of others. It constitutes 011 the whole neither a Debit nor 

* An Emjuiiy into the Nature and Effects of the Paiter Credit of Great 
Britain^ p. 20 
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a Credit. . . . The use of Paper does not, therefore, intro- 
duce any principle of delusion into that estimate of property 
which is made by individuals ” 

So another eminent banker, M. Cernuschi, says^ — ‘^The 
balance-sheet of every individual contains three accounts, existing 
goods, Credits, and Debts. But if Ave collected into one all the 
balance-sheets of every one in the world, the Debts and Credits 
mutually neutralise each other : and there remains but a single 
account : existing goods 

“ The totality of goods, therefore, forms the general inventory. 
There is the first matter of exchange. The Debts and Credits are 
subsidiary matters. Debts and Credits are reciprocally trans- 
mitted as goods are transmitted : but however great, or hoAvever 
small, they may be : and through Avhate\’er hands they may pass : 
Credits for some : Debts for others : they add nothing to, and 
take nothing away from the general iin-entory 

The argument of Thornton and Ceriiusclii is simply this. 
Suppose A to have £100 in Money, and also a three months’ bill 
of £50 on B. Suppose B to have £100 in Money : and at the 
same time to have accepted a Bill for £50 at three months’ to A. 
Then A’s property Avould be stated tiuis : £100 -f £50 : B’s 
property Avould be stated thus : £100 — £50 

Now the argument of these Avriters is this — the -f- £50 and 
the — £50 balance and neutralise each other : and the result is 
0 ; Avhich, according to them, is the same thing as saying that 
these Quantities do not exist at all 

This view might, |x;rhaps, at first sight seem somewhat 
specious : but a very little reflection will show that it is quite 
erroneous 

It alleges that if there are tAvo equal and opposite quantities 
in existence at tiny moment, Avhich may neutralise each other’s 
effects : and the result is 0 ; that that is tLe same thing as saying 
that these tAvo quantities do not exist at all 

Suppose that tAvo equal and opposite forces act upon a particle 
at rest ; they neutralise each other’s effects ; and the result is 0 r 
but it would be highly erroneous to say that for that reason, they 
do not exist at all 


' Mecanique dc VEchangCj p. 1 
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Suppose that on a division the Government has 345 supporters 
and 300 opponents : the 300 members on each side neutralise 
each others’ effects : and the result is that the practical force of 
the Government is 45 : but that does not imply that the 600 
members do not exist at all 

Hence, even if it were true that these equal and opposite 
quantities, Credits and Debts, neutralised each olher’s effects : it 
would be quite erroneous to say that that is the same thing as 
saying that they do not exist at all 

The error consists, as we have pointed out, in supposing that, 
ill the case of Obligations not yet due, the Debt is an existing 
negative quantity neutralising the effect of the Credit 

The Credit, or the llight of action of the Creditor is an 
ei^istent Quantity, which may be bought and sold like ]Money, or 
any other chattel : the Debt, or Duty to pay, docs not (;ome into 
existence until the Credit has expired, and the day of payment 
has come : and consequently it cannot neutralise the Credit 
And even supposing that it is payable on Denuind like a Bank 
Credit ; it is still an Economic Quantity until payment is demanded 
and it is extinguished : and the Debtor’s property remains entire 
until he voluntarily gives some of it up to buy up the Right of 
action against himself. These considerations are of supreme 
importance, as ive shall see, in understanding the nature of 
Banking 

Personal Credit is a pei’son’s Purchasing Power ovw and above 
his Money : hence Credit is a Resource and Wealth cumulative to 
Money : and tlie whole mass of Circulating Credits are Economical 
Quantities over and above and additional to Money : and they are 
in their nature and effects in every respect equivalent to an equal 
quantity of Money 

On the Application of the Theory of Algebraical Signs to 
Economics 

16 . The perplexities of the Theory of Credit, which have 
baffle all the Economists in the world to explain, can only be 
unravelled by the. great modern doctrine of the separation of the 
signs of Affection, or Distinction, and Operation 
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As the introduction of this great doctrine into Economics is 
perfectly novel, we shall have to treat of it rather fully ; especially 
as there may be students of Economics who are not very familiar 
with it in other sciences. And we shall endeavour to make it 
intelligible to t/iose who have not become acquainted with it. 

It is a striking example of the universal truth that Practice 
has always preceded Theory, that even the Practice of Science 
long preceded the Theory of Science 

Sixteen hundred years ago Diophantus said — 

“ X.€L\pLS cTTt Xelij/Lv TroK\aTrXacrLa(TOa.(Ta Troeet v7rap$Lv 

“ Defect multiplied into defect gives existence ” 

And it is said in the Basilica — 

“ Svo dpvrj(r€L<s piUiv 'ttolovctlv KardOeatv^' 

“ 7\oo Negatives make an Affirmative 

This is simply the Algebraical doctrine that — x — = — : 
and from the days of Diophantus this has been j)erfectly well 
understood as an empirical rule in Algebra 

When the great pioneers of *Alge bra in modern times — Harriot, 
Fermat, Vieta, Des Cartes, Cardan, Tartaglia, and others, trans- 
lated their reasonings into general symbols, they found that they 
had created a machine whose working they were not fully able to 
apprehend 

They found among other things that many problems pro- 
duced Negative answers. Unable at first to apprehend the 
meaning of Negative answers, they believed that they had no real 
interpretation : and they called Positive roots true {verm radices)^ 
and Negative roots false {fiche radices) ^ 

In the progress of Natural Philosophy the Negative sign was 
used to a vast variety of quantities : but no general Theory of 
signs was devised : and the progress of mathematics was much 
impeded by the want of this generalisation 

The rule that — x — = -f was universally adopted in practice, 
as a mere matter of empiricism, because it alone produced right 
results. But Algebraists were wholly unable to explain it ; it was 
wholly unknown to Newton : and when he tried to explain it the 
gmat Euler babbled like a child 
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Even so late as 1813, Frend, a distinguished mathematician at 
Cambridge denied the existence of, and ridiculed the idea of there 
being, any snch things as “ Negative ” Quantities 

Man^ centuries ago, at least about 1100 A.D., the Hindoo 
Algebraists had made considerable progi’css in explaining the 
Theory of Signs : but nothing was done in Europe till near tlie 
end of the last century. Since then a new spirit of philosophy 
has been breathed into tlie old science : and a number of eminent 
Algebraists — Arbogast, Argand, Buce, Armand, Carnot, Warren, 
De Morgan, Peacock and others, have completely established the 
Theory of Signs ; and their labors have resulted in what is called 
the Separation of the Signs of Aifection, or Distinction, and 
Operation. This ‘great Tlicory was first published in a standard 
ti^satisc for popular use by Peacock, in his Algebra about 1834, 
from which we learnt the science 

In most of the common books on Algebra the student is told 
that the sign + means addition : and the sign— means subtraction. 

He is then told that + x + gives -f : and — x — also gives 
-h : a doctrine which without further explanation is an inscrutable 
mystery, not to say an absurdity : as appears in Freud’s sarcastic 
comments on it 

Writers who are not versed in Natural Philosophy have no 
conception of the signs + and — meaning anything but addition 
and subtraction. It is perfectly true that in some cases these 
signs . do have that meaning : but that is only one of their 
meanings. Every one who has any knowledge of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy knows perfectly well that in reality these 
signs have an immense variety of meanings ; according to the, 
particular circumstances out of which they arise : or the body of 
facts to which they relate ; and that it is wholly impossible to 
determine their meani^jg until we know the particular circum- 
stances under which they arise 

We must now explain the general use of these signs in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and show how they are to 
be interpreted in the particular body of facts which constitute 
the science of Economics 

s 
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17. In order to explain the matter in the simplest way 
possible, it may ,]be said that all Sciences deal with Quantities 
and Operations 

Now throughout all Nature there is Inverseness, Opposition, 
or Contrariety — Inverseness, Opposition, or Contrariety of 
Quality : and Inverseness, Opposition, or Contrariety of 
Operation 

Thus, Similar Quantities may be endowed with Inverse, 
Opposite, or Contrary Qualities: and when they are so it is 
invariably the custom in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy to 
distinguish them by the signs 4 - and — 

These signs so used in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
denote the Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Qualities of Quantities 
of a similar nature : no matter what the Invcrsencss, Opposition, 
or Contrariety may consist in ; it may be of any sort, or descrip- 
tion : they are then usually termed in Mathematical works Signs’ 
of Affection : or we may with equal propriety term them Signs 
of Distinction, or of Quality 

But also Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Operations may be 
performed on these Quantities so affected by Inverse, Opposite, or 
Contrary Qualities : and these Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary 
Operations are also denoted by the same signs + and — , And 
any Operations of an Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary nature are 
denoted by these signs : no matter wliat the Inverseness, Opposi- 
tion, or Contrariety may consist in ; it may be of any sort or 
description whatever. They are then termed Signs of Operation, 

Now ill every new body of facts which is brought under 
scientific control : and in every new Scienoe whatever, Inverseness, 
Opposition, or Contrariety is sure to appear ; Inverseness, Opposi- 
tion, or Contrariety of Quality : and Inverseness, Opposition, 
or Contrariety of Operation. And consequently, the signs 
+ and — receive new applications of meaning in every new 
Science which comes into existence. And it is quite impossible 
to determine the meaning of these Signs until we know the 
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l^ature of the Quantities which they refer to : and the Nature 
of the Operations they denote 

As each of the Physical Sciences has been brought under the 
oontrol of Mathematics these signs liave received new meanings, 
according to the Quantities and Operations tliey refer to. Conse- 
quently they have already received a vast variety of meanings : 
and they will continue to receive new meanings according as 
every new body of facts, and every new Science is brought under 
Mathematical control 

We have now to determine what is their meaning and applica- 
tion in the body of facts which is denominated the Science of 
Economics, when it is brought under Mathematical control 

It is the Combination of these Signs denoting Quantities 
affected by Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Qualities, with the 
same Signs denoting Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Operations 
performed upon them ; that is, the Combination of the signs of 
Affection, or Distinction, with the Signs of Operation, w hich gives 
rise to the well-known Algebraical itiiles — 

+ X + gives -f 

+ X — ,, — 

X + „ 

— X — „ -b 

These Laws, from the necessary principles of Natural 
Philosophy, are true in all Sciences : and in all cas(;s whatever. 
They are universally true in all departments of Mathenuiti(;s and 
Natural Philosophy ; and therefore they must necitssarily he 
equally true in Economics when brought under the dominion of 
Mathematics 

They are alone capable, by giving a due adaptation of their 
general meaning to the particular facts of Economics, of com- 
pletely solving the Theory of Credit, which has hitherto l)een 
the opprobrium of the Science 

There are in Economics, like as in every other Physical 
Science whatever. Quantities possessing Inverse, Opposite, or 
Contrary Qualities, or Properties ; and, therefore, following the 

S 2 
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strictest anulogy of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, we 
shall distinguish them by Opposite Signs 

And also Opposite Operations may be performed upon these 
Quantities affecte/1 by Opposite Qualities : bringing into play the 
well-known Algebraical Kales: which will lead to consequences 
which may surprise some readers : and enable us to erect Econo- 
mics into a great Physical Science 

of ihn Ahjehrctical Shjns applied to Quantities 

18 . AVe will now give some examples of the signs ■+■ and — 
applied to (^luintitics of a similar nature, but of Opposite Qualities: 
to furnish us with analogies to guide us to their application in 
Economics 

If we tak(^ the meridian of Greenwich as 0 : degrees of 
Longitude East and AVest of Greenwich are Opposite to each 
other: if then the ones arc denoted by -f, the others will be 
denoted by — 

So, in Algebraical Geometry, in which it is necessary to fix 
the position of the lines : if any fixed point be taken as 0 : lines 
drawn in opposite direction from it : either to the Right or to the 
Left : or Upward or Downward from it : are distinguished by the 
oj^posite signs + and — 

So if a line revolving in one direction bo denoted by +, then 
when it revolve.s in the opposite direction it is denoted by — 

So if an angle above, or to the right of, a line be denoted by 
-f : an angle below, or to the left of, the line will be denoted 
by-- 

If two mechanical forces act in opposite directions, they are 
distinguished by the opposite signs and — 

If 1 be multiplied by powers of a, the results are termed 
Positive powers of a: if 1 be divide^ by powers of a, the 
results are termed Negative powers of a 

In modern Kinematics, an Accelerating force is one which 
causes a body to change its Rate of Telocity ; if it incr eases the 
Rate of Velocity, it is termed a Positive Accelerating Force : if it 
dimiiuslfes the Rate of Velocity, it is termed a Negative Accelerat- 
ing Force 
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In errors of observing phenomena, if the error is yreatfr than 
the truth, it is termed Positive: if it is less than the truth, it is 
termed Negative 

In mercantile papers it is usual to compare the weekly result 
.of railway traffic with the results of the correspomliiig week in the 
preceding year : if the result of the present year exceeds last yeSir 
the difference is denoted by + : if it falls short the difference is 
denoted by — 

Mr. Ball says^ that there is good reason to believe that the 
signs + and — which have exerted so potent an iiiHuence in 
mathematics originated in the German wari^houses, where it was 
the custom to mark ])ackages \vhich exceeded a certain weight 
with a +, and packages which fell short of the proper weight 
with a — 

A curious instance of this maybe cited from steam navigation. 
Owing to the resistance of the water, the paddles or the screw of 
a steamer do not in general [)ropel tlie vessel through the water so 
fast as they would do if there was no resistance, d’his Losa of 
speed is termed the Slip. Ihit in the case of the screw, by giving 
the stern of the vessel a peculiar shape, the jiaradoxical result may 
be obtained that it may be made to go through the water faf(fer 
than it would do if the screw were working in a solid. In tliis 
case the difference between the theoretical and the actual speed is 
a Gain instead of a Loss ; and this Gain is called the Negative 
Slip 

And the instances whicli might be cited from tiie various 
mathematical and physical sciences are innumerable 

Now the idea of Opposition is applied bo a continuous lino : 
and to Motion in a continuous line. If any point ho taken as 0 : 
then the part of the line on one side of 0 may bo denoted by + ; 
and the part on the oth,er side by — 

Thus, in a thermometer, some fixed point, as the freezing 
point, is taken as 0 : and degrees above that are termed degrees 
of Heat, and are denoted by -f : degrees below 0 are termed 
degrees of Frost, and are denoted by — 

Now suppose that the mercuiy rises from 10° of Frost to 15° 

Short History of Mathematics, p. 185 
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of Heat : to find the total rise of the mercury the degrees on both 
sides of 0 must be added together. That is, the Negative degrees 
must be added to the Positive degrees, and not subtracted from 
them 

Tn Naiui’al PbiloHophy Time is considered as Motion in a con- 
t'iinious line. Jf, therefore, any point in Time be fixed on, and 
denoted l)y 0, then time on Opposite sides of this point will be 
denoted l)y Opposite signs. If Time ])efore this epoch be denoted 
by + : tlien Time after this epoch wdll be denoted by — : and 
the siK^cessive intervals of time, whether years, months, weeks, 
days, or hours, will be denoted thus — 

• . • 4-th + o, + f, 4-^),-!-:;},+ 1,0, — I, — 2, — 3, — 4, — 5, — , 6 . . . 

In short, in the most general terms possible, take any Quantity, 
whatever it may l)e : and then take its Inverse, Opposite, or 
Contrary : and if the one of these be denoted by +> the other 
will be denoted by — 

Tims Up and Down : Right and Left : P>efore and Behind : 
Before and After : Time Past and Time Future : Above and 
J^elow : Face to Face : P>ack to Back : Erect and Inverse : Con- 
cave and Convex : Sympatliy and Antipathy : Virtues and Vices : 
Rewards and Punishments : Right and Wrong ; Rights and 
Duties : Active and Passive : and innumerable other tilings : 
arc all Inverse, Op])ositc, or Contrary to each other : aud may all 
he distinguished by the opposite signs + and — 

^l%e Sigm + and — may aho be applied io Persons tvho stand 
in Opposite Relations to each other 

19. Mathematicians arc only accustomed to deal with 
Quantities, mathematical aud physical, which are endowed with 
Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Qualities,: and they universally 
apply the signs + and — to them 

But Persons may also stand in Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary 
Relations to each other : and the signs + and — may be equally 
applied to Persons who stand in Invei’se, Opposite, or Contrary 
Relations to each other : as to Quantities wliich are affected by 
Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Qualities 
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Thus, Creditor and Debtor : Master and Servant : Supporters 
and Opponents : Tutor and Pupil : Examiner and Examinee ; 
Flogger and Floggee : and in innumerable other cases : Persons 
stand in Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Relations to each other 

In all these cases the one party is termed the Active or 
Positive Agent: and the other party the Passive Or Negatwe 
Agent 

And in the Nexus, Contract, or Obligation between such 
Pereons, Jurists term the Right of the Active, or Positive, Agent, 
the Active, or Positive, Right, or Duty : and the Duty of the 
Passive or Negative Agent, the Passive, or Negative, Right, or 
Duty 

Example of the Application of the Positive and Negative Signs 

to Time 

20 . We shall now give an example of the Application of 
the Signs and — to Time, which is of supreme importance in 
elucidating the Theory of Credit 

Suppose this question were asked — 

A Father's age is 40, and his Son's 15 ; when Was the Father 
twice the age of his Son ? 

Let X be the number of years before the present time when 
the father was twice the age of his son 

Then 40 — x = 2 (15 — x) 

Or x== — 10 

What does this Negative answer mean ? 

It means that the father never was twice the age of his son 
in Time past, which is taken as Positive in the question : it means 
that the epoch or the* event of the father being twice the age of 
his son is to be found in Time opposite to the past : that is to say in 
Time future. The father was not twice the age of his son ten 
years ago : but he will be twice as old as his son ten years hence ; 
as is very clear : because ten years hence the father will he 50 and 
the son 25 
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Hence, if any event which has happened in Time fast is 
Positive : the same event, if it is to happen in Time futurs is 
Negative 

Thus, if a Product, or Profit, whicli has hmi realised in Time 
past is disting’uisiied as Positive : then a Product or Profit which 
is* to he produced in Time future is Negative 

Hence, if any Economic Quantity, or Capital, of any form 
produces Profits in a continuous series : the Profits which have 
heeu produced in Time past or Positive time, may be dis- 
tinguish(‘d as Positive : and the Profits which are to be produced 
in Time future or Negative time, may be distinguished as 
Negative 

And, consequently, the Right to the Profits already realised 
in time fast may be distinguished by the sign +, and termed 
Positive : and the Right to the Profits which are to be produced 
in Tnm future may be distinguished by the sign — , and termed 
Negative 

And tlie total Value of the Economic Quantity, or the Capital, 
compreliends both the Right to the profits already realised in the 
past : and also the Right to the profits to be produced in the 
future : or both the Positive Right and the Negative Right 

These doctrines ap])ly to all Economic Quantities, or Capital, 
producing a continuous series of ju’ofits: all Economic 

Quantities of the form of an Annuity : such as the Land : 
Personal Credit : Shares in Commercial Companies : the Funds : 
Copyrights ; Patents : the Goodwill of a business : tolls : 
ferries : &c. 

Examples of the Algebraical Signs opplietl to Operations 

21. The same signs -f and — are also applied to any 
Operations whatever of an Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary nature : 
no matter what the Inverseness, Opposition, or Contrariety may 
consist in 

Thus, to Add and to Substract : to Pay and to Receive : to 
Do and to Undo : to Build up and to Pull down : to Admit and 
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rto Deny : to Grant and to Refuse : to Expand and to Con- 
tract : and innumerable other verbs denoting Opposite, or 
Contrary, Operations, which every reader can supply for himself : 
are all distinguished by the opposite signs -f and — 

And as in the most general way possible,* any Opei’ations 
whatever which can be conceived of an Inverse, Opposite, <5r 
Contrary, nature, are distinguished by the signs -f and — : to 
Create, or to call into existence out of the Absolute Nothing : 
and to Cancel, Anniliilate, or Decreate into the Absolute Nothing: 
are Operations of an Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary, nature 

Hence if to Create, or call into existence out of the Absolute 
Nothing, be denoted by the Positive sign + : to Cancel, Annihi- 
late, or Decreate into the Absolute Nothing, will be denoted by 
the Negative sign — 


Now in the purchase of Money, or Goods, on Credit, a Naxusj 
Contract, or Obligation is Created out of the Absolute Nothing : 
and on the Payment of the Debt, the Contract, or Obligation is 
Cancelled, Annihilated, or Decreated into the Absolute Nothing 
Now we have shown above that a Contract or Oldigation may be 

denoted by this symbol £ioo} 


Hence to 
symbol — 


Create an Obligation may be denoted by this 


+ 


+ £100) 
■ £100 j 


And to Cancel, Annihilate, or Decreate, an Obligation may be 
denoted by this symbol — 

_|+ £ 100 | 

I— £100) 


Now when an Obligation is Created, the Creditor’s Right of 
action is Created out of the Absolute Nothing 

But as has been shown, in every system of Jurisprudence in 
the world, a Right of action is Pecmiia^ Res, Boniim, Merx: 

Trpayfia, ouerta, oXko^, &c. : Goods, Chattels, Merchandise ; 
a Vendible Commodity : it may be bought and sold : its Value 
can be measured in money ; because it will be paid at Maturity ; 
and, therefore, it is Wealth 
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Hence it is manifest tliat Goods, Chattels, Merchandise, 
Wealth has been Created out of the Absolute Nothing 

And when tlie Obligation is paid, satisfied, discharged, and 
extinguished, this Right of action ceases to exist : it is cancelled. 
Annihilated and Decreated into the Absolute Nothing from 
hence it came 

Hence Goods, Chattels, Commodities, Wealth can be Created 
out of the Absolute Nothing and Decreated again into the 
Absolute Nothing from whence they came : to the utter confusion 
of all the materialistic philosophers from Kapila to the present 
day : and the fii’st School of Economists 

The superlative importance of these considerations will appear 
when we come to exhibit the mechanism and practical efiects of 
the great system of Hanking 

Jurists also use the terms Positive and Negative to denote 
Opposition 

22. Jurists, also, as ^vell as mathematicians, very commonly 
^ use the terms Positive and Negative to denote opposition 

Thus Ortolan uses the term Positive Rights to denote Rights 
to Ac.ts, and Negative Rights to denote Rights to forbearances 
Jurists class Servitudes as Positive and Negative ; or those 
which consist in the Right to use the given subject in a given 
way : and those which consist in the Duty of the owner of a given 
subject to be used in a given Avay 

Ortolan calls the Omission or Refusal on the part of a person 
tt^ act or do something a Negative fact 

If a certain tiling happens it is a Positive fact ; if it does not 
happen it is a Negative fact 

So Austin speaks of Positive and Negative wrongs : or wrongs 
of (7<>«i-missioii and Cl-missioii 

In Parliamentary language a Bill which is thrown out is said 
to pass ill the Negative 

In its relation to a Right, a Duty is Negative : but Duties 
themselves are Positive and Negative : there is the Duty to do 
something, and the Duty to abstain from doing something. Thus 
we have, as it were, a Negative sign within a Negative sign : 
which we shall hereafter find to be the case in Economics 
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So Active and Passive are distinguished as Positive and 
Negative : Jurists term Rights Active or Positive Rights : and 
Duties Passive or Negative Rights 

Thus, if the Right to demand £100 be denoted by (+ £100): 
the Duty to pay £100 will be denoted by (— £100) : without 
any reference to any specific £100 in cash ‘ • 

But not only Mathematicians and Jurists, but also purely 
literary writei*s, constantly adopt the same usage 

Thus, Bishop Stubbs says of Edward II. — “ His faults arc 
quite as much Negative as Positive : his character is not so much 
vicious as devoid of virtue ” 

When a man is said to be Negatively virtuous : it means that 
he possesses no active virtues, but is free from vices 

And any reader of attention will observe that such usage is of 
constant occurrence 

On the true Meaning of Baying that Debts are Negative 
Quantities 

23 . It has been shown that mathematicians apply the term 
“ Negative ” to Debts : but have erred in the interpretation of 
the sign — : because they apply it to the Property of the 
Debtor 

But Jurists also term Debts “Negative” Quantities: but 
they interpret the sign — in quite a dillerent way to what 
mathematicians do : for they apply it to the Person of the Debtor. 
And then the meaning of the term becomes perfectly clear 

A Contract, or Obligation, consists of two parts — 

1. The Creditor’s Right to Demand 

2. The Debtor’s Duty to pay 

The two Quantities are Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary to each 
other ; the first is Active or Positive : and the second is Passive 

or Negative 

Hence the Creditor’s Personal Right of action is the Positive 
Quantity : and the Debtor’s Personal Duty to pay is the Negative 
Quantity 
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Hence, if a person lias £500 at his banker’s : and is also 
bound to pay £50 at some given future time : or even on 
demand : and therefore his Property may be stated as £500 — 
£50 : it is not to be read as if he had only £450 at his banker’s : 
but it is to be read in this way — He possesses £500 in absolute 
pi’operty : but coupled with the Duty to pay £50 at a given time, 
or when demanded. And his property can only be reduced to 
£450 liy giving up to him the Eight of Action for £50 

Hence in Economics, the symbol (4- £100) always denotes 
the Right to Money : or the Right to demand Money : such as 
Bank Hotes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, or other securities : and 
the symbol ( — £100) always denotes the Personal Duty to pay 
Money 

We now' clearly sec the meaning of saying that Money is a 
Positive Quantity, and Debt a Negative Quantity : because Money 
denotes a Right, and Debt denotes a Duty 


And this exactly corresponds wdth the usual, but not universal, 
' Algebraical doctrine that Quantities passing through 0 change 
their sign. Because when a person has spent all his money : and, 
therefore, his property is 0 : and then incurs a Debt : he has 
exhausted all his Right to demand, and has incurred a Duty to 
p«y 

So when a man’s property is said to be £100 less than 
nothing : it means that he is under the Duty to pay £100: and 
has no money to pay them with 

It is now seen how^ necessary it is to observe the double mean- 
ing of the word Debt both in Law and common usage 

AVhen a Debt is termed “ Goods,” “ Chattels,” “ Merchan- 
dise,” “ Wealth ” : it means the Creditor’s Right of action 

When a Debt is termed a “ Negative ” Quantity : it means 
the Debtor’s Duty to pay 

And as the Inverse, Opposite, or Contrary Quantities in an 
Obligation are created together : can only exist together : and 
vanish together ; thqy are exactly analogous to Polar Forces 
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If Money he termed Positive Capital, Credit may he 
termed Negative Capital 

24 . A merchant’s Wealth, or Purchasing Power, consists of 
his Money, his Eights to demand Money, i.e., the Bank Notes, 
Cheques, Bills of Exchange, or other Securities he may possess^: 
and his Credit — i.e.^ his Eight to the future products of his 
industry 

If he buys goods with his Money and sells them with a profit : 
he first replaces the sum he has expended : and the surplus is his 
Profit 

If he buys goods with his Credit, he creates a Debt against 
himself : when he sells the goods, he first discharges the Debt he 
has incurred : and the surplus is his Profit 

In either case, his Profit consists in the excess of his Property 
at the end of the operation, above what it was at the begiuning 

Now, as Senior says — “ Economists arc agreed that vdia fever 
gives a Profit is properly termed Capital ” 

If he buys with Money he makes Capital of the realised Profits 
of the Past : if he buys with Credit, he makes Capital of the 
expected Profits of the Future 

In each case he makes a Profit : hence by the Definition, 
Money and Credit are equally Capital ; but they are Inverse, or 
Opposite to each other : hence if Money be termed Positive 
Capital, Credit may be termed Negative Capital 

By a somewhat curious coincidence of thought, the eauly 
Algebraists not apprehending the meaning of the Negative Boots 
of Equations, called them fictitious roots {Jictm radices)^ while 
they called the Positive Eoots true roots {vene radices) 

Thus, in the problem we gave the father’s and son’s ages, the 
answer came out Negative : which merely meant that the ques- 
tion should have been stated in the Opposite, or Inverse, way to 
what it was done : it should have been asked when the father’s 
age would he twice that of his son : instead of when it had been. 
And, therefore, as the Positive sign in that equation meant past 
time, the Negative sign meant future time. But this root, though 
Negative, is as real a root as the Positive one , 
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The Root of an equation is any Quantity whatever which 
satisfies the terms of the equation : hence a Negative Quantity 
which satisfies the terms of an equation is as much a Real root as 
a Positive Quantity 

So in a similar way, many writers, seeing clearly the effects of 
Credit, call Money Real Capital, and Credit Fictitious Capital 
But the truth is, that like as the Negative root of the equation 
is equally a Real root as the Positive one : Credit which is certain 
of being paid is of exactly the same Value as Gold itself : as Mill 
has expressly acknowledged 

Money is the Property in gold already acquired ; and Credit 
is the Property in Gold which is to be acquired. Therefore, 
Credit is Inverse, or Opposite, to Money : but Credit is in every 
way as Real a Value as gold: by using Money the trader makes 
Capital of the realised profits of the past : by using his Credit he 
makes capital of the expected profits of the future: but Money 
and Credit are equally saleable and valuable Commodities 

The fact is, that when we adopt Exchangeability as the sole 
essence and principle of Wealth; the whole difficulty vanishes : 
for Money and Credit are equally Exchangeable Quantities 
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Section III 

On the Transfer of Credits or Debts 

26. Rights of action, Credits, or Debts are now clearly 
shown to be the Name of a certain species of Merchandise, Goods, 
Chattels, or Commodities: and they can be bought and sold 
exactly like any other Merchandise or Commodities 

When it is seen that a Bank Note passes from baud to hand 
like;Money, it might perhaps be supposed that any other Debts 
might be sold and transferred with equal facility. This, how- 
ever, is a very great error. There is very considerable subtlety 
about the sale of Debts : and it was only by very slow and 
gradual degrees that Debts became freely saleable 

If It were asked what discovery has most deeply alfected the 
foitunes of the human race, it might probably be said with truth — 
The discovery that Debts are saleable Commodities 

When Daniel Webster said that Credit had done more, a 
thousand times, to enrich nations, than all the mines of all the 
world ; he meant the discovery that Debts are saleable Commodi- 
ties, or Merchandise ; that they may be used as Money ; and 
that they produce all the effects of Money 

We must now trace the origin and progress of the power of 
selling Debts : and place this branch of Mercantile Law on solid 
foundations 

On Property held in Contract : or on Jura in Personam 

26. It has been sliown in the first chapter that Property, or 
Rights, are of two species — 

1. The Property or Right to a specific chattel ; termed in 
Law a Jus in rem, or in re : without being related to any one 
else. This kind of Right is also called Dominium. When a 
peraon has such a sole and exclusive Right in any chattel, he may 
sell and transfer it to any one else at his own good will and 
pleasure ; and without asking the consent of any one else 
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Money, corn, cattle, timber, jewels, &c., are subject to this 
kind of Froi)crty : and hence the proprietor of such chattels may 
freely alienate, sell, denote, or transfer them to any one else he 
pleases 

f 2. Property, or Eights, held in Contract, or Obligation : 
called in Eonian Law a Jus in Personam: or a Jus ad rem 
(etc qn Iren dam) : whei*e a person has a Eight not to any specific 
tiling : but only against a Person to compel him to Pay or Do 
soinetbing 

A simple example of this is the Contract, or Obligation, of 
Debt : where one person, the Creditor, has the Eight to demand 
a sum of ]\Ioncy from another person, the Debtor : or has the 
Eight to compel him to Do something. In such a case the 
Creditor has no right to any specific sum of money, or chattel, in 
the Debtor’s possession. And the Creditor’s right against the 
Debtor exists wliethcr he has any Money to pay, or not : and 
equally the Debtor’s Duty to pay exists whether he has any 
Money to pay, or not. In fact the Contract, or Obligation, is a 
' purely abstract relation existing lictweeii the two parties; with- 
out any reference to any specific money, or other chattel 

The former land of Eights are called Beal Rights, or 
Corporeal Property ; because they are the Eight to -certain 
specific things, or chattels. The latter are called Personal 
Bights : because they are mere abstract Eights against a Person : 
and as the Plm'soh is always specified and definite, they are also 
called Nominate Eights : but as they are wholly severed from 
any specific chattels, they are one species of Incorporeal Property. 

Property, or Rights, held in Contract or Obligation,* are of 

Two kinds 

27 . But Property, or Rights, held in Contract, or Obliga- 
tion, arc of two kinds 

1. Where there is a Eight to demand on one side, and the 
Duty to pay, or do, on the other : such as the relation between 
Creditor and Debtor : or landlord and tenant in modern times 
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Such a Relation is termed a Unilateral Contract 
2. Where each party to the Contract has the Right to demand 
and also the Duty to perform something : such as the Nextis^ or 
Obligation, between Landlord and Tenant in Feudal Law : or 
that between Master and Servant at the present time : or that of 
Marriage * • 

Such a Relation between the two parties is termed a Bilateral, 
or Synallagmatic, Contract 

Formerly it was held universally that when Property was held 
in Contract of either sort, Unilateral or Bilateral, neither party 
could substitute another person for himself without the consent 
of the other party to the contract. This rule must evidently 
hold good in all* Bilateral Contracts. When one person agrees to 
accept another person to perforin the Duty, he of course believes 
that that person can perform the Duty. But he cannot be com- 
pelled to accept another person to perform that Duty without his 
own consent : because he cannot be sure that that other person is 
able to perform the Duty. Neither if a person has agreed to 
perform a duty to another, can he be compelled to perform it to 
some one else, without his own consent 

Thus, so long as the feudal law retained its pristine rigor, 
neither. the Lord nor the Vassal could substitute any one .else for 
himself, without the consent of the otlier party. Each of the 
parties had Duties to perform : the Vassal to render true ami 
loyal service ; and the Tjord to render due protection and defence. 
And neither party #lild attorn^ the other, or turn him over, to 
any one else without his own consent 

As KSir Martin AVright says^ — “ As the feudatary could not 
.aliene the feud without the consent of the Ijord : so neither could 
the Lord aliene, or sell, or transfer, *his seignory or superiority to 
another without the copseiit of the feudatary. For the obliga- 
tions of the superior and inferior were mutual and reciprocal : 
the feudatary was really as much interested in the conduct and 
ability of the Lord, as the Lord was in the qualifications and 
ability of his feudatary. And as the Lord could not aliene, so 

1 Bracton^ 2, 35, 13, 651, 567, 668 

2 On Tenures f p. 30 
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neither could he exchange, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of his 
scignoiy vvitliout tiio consent of his vassal. Again, as the vassal, 
or fendataiy, could not aliene, so neither conld he devise, or dis- 
pose of the f(‘nd by will, or hy any means (when the feuds were 
become liereditary), prevent or vary the feudal course of 
^accession ” 

8o in the case of Master and Servant at the present day. A 
]\raster cannot attorn, or transfer, his household to another 
master without their own consent, as if they were cattle or slaves. 
Neither can a servant substitute any one else for himself, without 
his master’s consent 

So if a peison contracts to do ajy work for another, he can- 
not substitute another person for himself, without the consent of 
the other party to the contract 

The same jn'inciple fornnu'ly held good when the Contract 
was Unilateral : as in the case of Creditor and Debtor. The 
Creditor could not transfer his Hight of action against the 
.V l)el)tor to any one else, without his consent : l)e(‘ause the Debtor 
never agreed to pay any one except his own Creditor. And the 
Creditor had no power to stipulate that tJie Debtor should pay 
any Transferee of the Debt 

Jt is a rule of law, as well as of common sense, tliat no pei*son 
can be made a party to a contract witliout his own consent : and no 
one can stij)ulate for another without his authority 
Thus Ulpiaii says^ — “ Alteri stijmlari nemo potest” 

• “ lYo o/ip can s/ijutfafc for another'*'' 

Unless, therefore, the Debtor had given authority to his 
Creditor to transfer his Jlight, the (^'editor had no power to 
guarantee his Transferee that the Debtor should pay him 

Accordingly, both in Roman and English Law, for a long 
period, the Creditor could not transfer his Right of action against 
his Debtor witliout his consent, so as to enable the Transferee to 
sue the Debtor in his own name 

Rut both in Roman and English Law the Creditor might 
transfer his Right with the consent of the Debtor. If the Debtor 
consented, tlie Creditor, the Debtor, and the Transferee, might 

1 Digest^ 45, I., ilS 
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meet together : and the Creditor might transfer liis Right to the 
Transferee : and the Debtor might agree to pay the Transferee.^ 
In such a case the Transferee acquired a Right of action against 
the Debtor. The release of his duty to pay liis own Creditor was 
the consideration for his promise to pay the Transferee. The 
Debtor was released from liis debt to his own Creditor*; and tl:ie 
Creditor was released from his Debt to the Transferee 

This transaction may be regarded in two lights ; either as the 
mere transfer of the Creditor’s Rights to the Transferee : oi* as 
the Creation of a new Contract which cancelled, discharged and 
extinguished the former one. In the latter view it was what is 
called in Roman Law a. Noratio 

But, nevertheless, though it may be true in theory that a Creditor 
cannot transfer his Right of action without the consent of the 
Debtor : yet, in the progress of civilisation and mercantile ideas, 
traders who had sold their goods on Credit began to p(*rceive that 
they might utilise their Credits, or Debts, by using them like 
Money to purchase fresh goods with : and so they began to insist 
upon the Right to tra,nsfer and sell their Debts, like any other 
property, and there was a V(*ry good reason for this : because 
in the Contract, or Obligation, of Debt, there is manifestly a 
strong distinction between the two parties, the Creditor and the 
Debtor 

The Debtor cannot substitute a new Debtor for himseJf, 
because the Creditor may not have tlie means of knowing the 
solvency of the substituted Debtor: as, for instance, no Debtor 
can compel his Creditor to ac.cept payment of a Debt in the N(>t(;s 
of a country banker : or in another person’s Che(|ne 

Therefore, by the very natni'c of things, the consent of the 
Creditor is necessary to the substitution of a new Debtor 

But the case of the Debtor is quite ditfereut. If a person 
really owes a Debt, and has the means of paying it, it cannot 
make the slightest diftei'ence to him whether lie jiays it to A or to 
B ; so long as he can get a valid dischai'ge for it : and is not 
liable to pay it twice over 

Hence it is evident that while it might seriously prejudice a 
Creditor to have a new’ Debtor assigned to him, of whom he 
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might know notliing : the assignment of a new Creditor can be 
no real prejudice to the Debtor 

In course of time Creditors both in Rome and England 
insisted on luiviTig the right to sell tlieir Debts : and certain legal 
devices were adopted to enable the Transferee to obtain payment 
ft’om tlie De})tor, even although he had not given his consent to 
the transfer. Till at last Creditors in both countries established 
tlieii* right to do so, even without the consent of the Debtor 

Thus, at last, after centuries of conflict, Credits or Debts havo 
come to be as freely transferable as Money itself: and in fact 
they arc for all practical purposes in all respects equivalent to an 
equal increase of Money. And tlius they come to be both Jura 
in pcr.wnum and Jura in re. And it is this al)solute freedom of 
the sale of Debts which has been tlio princi})al cause of the 
stupendous progress and magnitude of modern commerce 


On the Transfer of Credits or Debts in Boman Law 

28. It lias jnst been sliown that originally, in tlie Unilateral 
Contract between Creditor and Debtor, the Creditor could not 
soil or transfer liis Debt, or Right of action, to any one else, so 
as to enable the Transferee to sue the Debtor without his own 
consent 

The Transferee could not sue the Debtor, because he never 
made any promise that he would pay the Transferee : and thus 
there was no privity of contract between tliom : and the Creditor 
could make no engagement that the Dchtoi\ slionld pay the 
Transferee : because no person can stipulate, or make a contract 
for another person, witliont his consent 

If, however, the Delitor agreed that his Creditor might trans- 
fer his Right of action, it might lie done. The Debt being a 
mere abstract Right, was not capable of being transferred by 
manual delivery : but it could be transferred by Oral consent 
The Creditor, the Debtor, and the Transferee met together : 
and the Creditor with the assent of the Debtor, transferred hi» 
Right to the Transferee by word of mouth. The Debtor agreed 
by word of mouth to pay the Transferee : the Creditor then by 

1 Gaivs^ II., 38 
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word of mouth, released the Debtor from his debt to him : and 
the Transferee by word of moutli released the Creditor from his 
debt to him 

A new Contract was created, which cancelled ivnl extin^uislied 
the two preceding ones: and it was, therefore, called Novatio: 
and the assignment of the Debtor to the Transferee was termei 
Delegatio : when this solemn stipulation was completed, the 
Transferee might sue the Debtor in his own name : because there 
was now a privity of contract between tliem 

As the commercial spirit increased at Rome Creditors began 
to perceive that they might utilise their Debts by using them 
like Money in commerce to buy fresh goods with : and they soon 
began to devise means of transferring them, even without the 
consent of the Debtor. Accordingly, though they could not 
devest themselves of the legal estate in their Debts, so as to enable 
the Transferee to sue the Debtor in his own name, in course of 
time certain legal devices were adopted, so as to enable tlie 
Transferee in an indirect way to recover the debt from the Debtor, 
even though be had not given his consent to the transfer of the 
debt 

We have now to trace the steps in Roman Law by wbieh a 
Creditor came at last to have tlie legal I'iglit to sell or transfer his 
debt, witliout the consent or knowledge, and even against the 
consent, of the Debtor : and the Transferee acquired the right to 
sue the Debtor in his own name 

The early simplicity of the Code of the XII. Tables knew 
nothing of Trustees, or Attornies. Every man was either the 
absolute proprietor of a thing or be was nut.* lie who possessed 
the legal estate was termed homimm px jure Quiriflum, or the 
proprietor by tlie common law of the Romans. It knew nothing 
of double or subordinate rights. The code of the XI 1 . Tables 
.allowed no man to sue ju the name of another in private cases.^ 
lie aloue who was dominus ex jure Quiritiam might sue, and that 
in person : and as no man could sue unless there was some con- 
tract, or relation, between them, the transfei’ec of the debt could 
not sue the debtor, because there was no privity of contract 
between them 

* Gaius, II., 40 2 Gaius, II., 82: JJitjf-st, 4, 17, 12:5 : II., :-5, 123 
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Tlu‘ C(k1o of tlio XTT. Tai)]es was maintained in all its strictness 
for a1)ont '277 y(iars. l)urino*all tliis period the forms of writs of 
action wiTo defined with the greatest strictness. Tliey were called 
Z^Y//.s‘ Ariiotips: or, as we might say, Common Law writs: and as 
Ipng as these lasted, no one could sue in the name of another, 
01 * on behalf of another. Consequently, as far as we can under- 
stand, l.h(! Transferee of a debt could in no way, direct or 
indirect, nniintain an action against the Debtor 

But in the ])i*ogress of time, new rights, new interests, new 
wants, and new ideas grew up : and a great equitable jurisdiction 
came into e.xisteuce to meet these uew requirements. The supreme 
judicial magistrat(‘s, the City and Foreign Prmtors were clothed 
with the ])ower A(ijiiV((n(U /vV : rel corrigondl : juris 

cii'iVis grutid, jtroglpr vlHitafom ju/l/lkam. The Homans had so 
deep a n'verenee for their (\)d(‘, which Cicero declan^s to contain in 
one chapt(‘r more utility than all the lil)rari(\s of the philosophers' 
that the; Pradors were not allowed actually to abolish any of 
its laws : but only to supply their defects, and to extend their 
mcaiiiiig. But new rights, and uew interests had grown up, which 
AV(?re not (capable of being ])rotected dir(‘ctly by law, unless by the 
actual repeal of some of the provisions of the Civil Code 

Among tliesc new rights were Fcpiitable Interests. One person 
might 1)(‘ possessed of the legal esiate in certain things : but permit 
aiiotlier to enjoy their use and jirotit : without undergoing the 
formal solemnity of the transfer by mancipation, or the cessio in 
jiti'c. 'Idle original owner therefore possessed the nudum jus 
QuiriHum : or the mere legal estate, while the grantee possessed 
the profitable, eijuitahle, or as the medimval jurists termed it, the 
J ion durian usi.*. But tiie Code of the XII. Tables gave no right 
of action to the equitable owner 

Thus if a Creditor transferred his Debt, or Right of action y 
without the consent of tlic Debtor, ho alone iDossessed the nndim 
jus Quirifinniy or the' legal estate in it: but tlie Transferee 
possesseil the equitable riglit to it : but he had no Right of action 
on it, by the Code of the XTI. Tables 

About the year 7)77 A.u.o. or 1 70 b.g. the Lex jEhutia 
^ De OratorCi L, 4 
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abolished the old Leg in ctcfionfis, Avhicli were not part of tlie XI I. 
Tables : but only a series of writs framed by the magistrates, so 
as to be adapted to them. New forms of writs were i)repared 
under the authority of the Prmtors, called Formiihc : and these 
were adopted and extended by two Leges about 45 B.C.: 

and about '25 ]i.c2 * • 

By these new formiilte parties were allowed to be represented 
by Cognitores or Prociiratores : that is, by Attoi’iiies : who were 
allowed to sue on Ixdialf of their clients. The Transferee of the 
debt was then allowed to sue as the Cognilor or Procurator of tlie 
Transferor.- Gains gives formula in such a ease-^ 

The Praitor could only grant an acHo direrla, or vulgaris, to 
the original Creditor : but he could grant an actio ntilis or Jictitia 
to the Transferee of the Debt 

AVhen a Creditor sold his right of action he was said rodere or 
mamlare actionem} T"lie Transferee was calletl Procundor in rem 
suanv* : and he was acknowledged as the real plaintilf, .s/ in rem 
Siam datm sit prort/ra tor loco domini kalndur : his mandate could 
not be revoked : and he owed no account to liis primnpal^^ 

8uch was the state of tlui Law regarding the salti or transfer 
of Debts in the time of Gains, who is generally supposed to have 
written his Institutes in the time of the Aiitonines. They were 
the text-book of Law throughout the whole Empire when the 
Romans abandoned Britain, and many high authorities siipj>ose 
that they were greatly the source and origin of the Common Law 
of England : and the Common Law of England with regard to 
the sale or transfer of Debts was exactly that stated by Gains , 

Soon after the the time of Gains, however, the Emperor 
Alexander Seveius published a Constitution by which the absolute 
freedom of the sale of Debts witliout tlie knowledge or consent ot 
the Debtor was recognised and allowed 

Ulpian says' — Xbiiiiiia corum qui sub condicioiie vel in 
diem debeiit, et emere et vendere solemus : ea eiiim res est qiim 
emi et venire potest ” 

‘ Gains, 1V„ 30 2 daius, IL, 39 Gains, IV., 86 

4 Digest, 15, 33, 5 : 16, 3, 2 : 17, 1 : 19, 1, 31 : 44, 7, 7 : 46, 3, 76 
Digest, 3, 30: 17, 1, 8, 10; 44, 4; 4, 18, 21 
^ Codex, 4, 10, 1 ^ Digest, 18, 4, 17 
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We are accustomed to Imy and sell Debts payable on a certain 
event or on a certain day: for that is Property tvhich can be 
bought and sold ’’ 

Justinian in 531 declared it to be lawful to sell all actions, 
real as well as personal^ 

" “ Ccrti et indiibitati juris cst, ad siinilitiidinem ejus qui per- 
sonalein redemerit actionem, et utilitcr cam inovere siio nomine 
conceditur, etiam cum qui in rcm actiones cornparaverit eadem uti 
posse facultate ” - 

“ It is char and undoubted law, that just as he who has bought 
a Personal action may sue out a writ in his own name : so he tvho 
has bought a Real action has the same power ” 

“ So also-^ — “ Noininis veiiditio etiam i^norantc vel invito eo 
advcrsus quern actiones mandantur, contrail i solet ” 

is usual to sell a Debt tvithout the Jcnotvledge, or even 
against the consent of the Debtor"' 

also — “ Omnium rcrum (pias quis habere vel possidere, vel 
persequi potest, venditio recte lit” 

All things tvhich one may have or possess, or has the right to 
sue for, may he lawfully sold"" 

So also‘— Nomina quoquc in diem vel sub conditione con- 
tracta, veneunt ” 

“ Debts, also, due on a certain day, or on a certain event, may 
he sold"" 

In the time of Gains, the Transferee of a Debt could only sue 
as*^ the Attorney of the Transferee : as he was obliged to allege 
the legal estate, orjus Quiritium, of the Transferor : but Justinian 
took away the necessity for this : and abolished the nudum jus 
Quiritiuyn, as an antiquated relic of old Roman law which was only 
an enigma which puzzled law students,^ and then the Transferee 
could sue in his own name 

Diocletian enacted — “ Ordinarium visum est post nominis 
renditionem uti emptori (sicut responsum est) vel ipsi creditori 
postulanti dandm actiones ” 

is seen that it is usual, after the sale of a DebU to grant a 

> Cuchx, 4 . 80 , 9 » Codex, 4 , 39 , 9 « Codex, 4 , 39 , 3 

^ Difjesf, 18 , i, 17 *» Codex^ 7 , *25 
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writ either on the demand of the hiiijer (as has been decided), or of 
the creditor himself 

Thus, at length, Debts were completely emancipated from 
the general rules affecting Property held in Contract. They weje 
made as freely saleable as any material chattels : and they wore 
thus removed from the category of Property held in Contract to 
that of Property held in Dominion : and thus Debts became both 
Jnra in personam and Jura in re 

These laws affecting the sale, or transfer, of Debts were con- 
firmed in the Basilica 

Thus, it is said^ — “ koI on rd vtto Kol TOL vtto alpefTiv 

)(p€a TTLTpda-KovTai ” 

“ Debts payable on a certain day and on a certain event may he 
sold ” 

So also^ — ‘‘ /cat on to Trovpov aipccrtv 7rt?rpd(r/ccTat, 

Kat VTTO atpccrtv Trovpws ” 

“ A simple Debt may be boiiyht conditionally, and a conditional 
Debt simply ” 

So agairP — ‘‘r) tov ypapparJov Trpdcrts Kal dyvoovvTos /cat 
firj ^ovXopi^vov €K€iyov, /ca^’ ov €K)((opovvTai at dywyai, Svi/arat 
o-vvldTacrdaL ” 

“ Debt may be sold without the hiowledye, and even ayainst 
the consent of the Debtor ” 

• 

Thus, the interests of commerce effected the perfect freedom 
in the sale of Debts. Both by the Digest which was the Code of 
the Western Empire, and the Basilica which was the Code of the 
Eastern Empire, Debts were declared to be as freely saleable as 
Money, or any other cliattel 

Thus, Azo, one of the legal luminaries on the revival of 
juridical studies in the West, says — 

“ De actionibus aiitem venditis sciendum est quod omnes 
actiones vendi possunt, sive sint purae, sive coiiditionales, sive 
reales, sive Personales ” 

1 Basil, 19 , 4, 16 ’ Basil, 19 , 4 , 68 » Basil, 19 , 4 , 27 
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“ But ivith rff.yied to the sale of actions it must le hwwn that 
all Riffhts of action, tvhether simple or conditional, whether real or 
Personal, ma\f be sold ” 

Nevertheless* iilfclioii<>-h it was the general law of the Empire 
that all Debts might be freely sold, it was found to work so much 
hardship that many cities in tlie ]\Iiddle Ages passed local laws 
in*()hil)iting the sale of Debts within their jurisdiction 

I’his investigation clears up a. dilTiculty which has puzzled 
some modern writers. The earliest Bills of Exchange extant, 
which are juvserved in the archives of Venice, contain no words 
of negotiability : and yet we know as a fact that they were 
negotiated. Several writers have endeavoured to discover when 
Bills of Exchange were made negotiable. Some liave attributed 
it to (Jardinal Kichelieii. But all doubts have now been cleared 
up. Bills of Exchange reciuired no words of negotiability to make 
them negotiable : they were as transferable as Money itself, by the 
, general jiiercantile law of Europe 

This also explains a fundamental distinctioji between the 
Common Law of Enghuid and the Common Law of Scotland, 
with res[)ect to Bills of Exchange. By the Common’ Law of 
England unless a Bill of E.xchange is drawn payable to “ order’’ 
or to “bearer”: that is, unless it is made transferable by the 
consent of the Debtor expressed on its face : it cannot be trans- 
fe^•red so as to enable the Transferee to sue the Acceptor in his 
own name. But by the Common Law of Scotland a Bill of 
Exchange reipiij'cs no words of negotiability to make it transfer- 
able : the Law of Justinian on mercantile matters is the Common 
Law of Scotland : a Bill of Exchange is therefore in its very 
nature transferable by the lex loci contractus : and being so, a 
Scotch Bill is negotiable in England without any words of 
negotiability. Moreover, by the Law of Scotland a Debtor is 
bound to accept a Bill drawn upon him by his Creditor, and is 
liable to an action for non-acceptance. This, however, is not the 
case ill England : a Debtor in England is not bound to accept a 
Bill drawn upon him by his Creditor, and this distinction has 
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been preserved and confirmed by the Bills of Exckange Act of 
1882. And the reason of this diirereiice is that the I^aw of the 
Pandects and the Basilica is the Common Law of Scotland : 
while the Common Law of p]ugland is that of Gixius 

Equity, however, always adopted the Law of th(5 Pandects, 
which allowed the free sale of Debts : and, conse(iiiciitly, tliough 
the Transferee of a Bill which contained no words of negotiability 
could not maintain an action at law against the acceptor, he 
could always sue him in equity, in case of need. But tlie- 
Supremo Court of Judicature Act of 187 J enacts that, in all cases 
in wliich the rules of Equity conflict with those of Common Law, 
the rules of E(|uity shall prevail : coiise(|iiently, Bills of Exchange 
are now transferable without any words of negotiability 

Oti the Rules of English Equity and Common Law as to the 
Transfer of Credits or Debts 

29 . English Equity from its first institution adopted the 
entire doctrine of the Pandects and the Basilica relating to the 
transfer of Debts. A Creditor had always the right to transfer 
his Debt without the knowledge or consent of the Debtor : and 
the Transferee had always the right to sue him in Plquity, if 
need be 

But at the time the Komaiis left Britain in the beginning of 
the fifth century, Gains was the text-hook of Law throughout the 
Empire, and the Coiiimou Law^ of England with respect to ihe 
transfei’ of Debts was exactly that set forth by (»aius 

If the Debt was in the mere abstract form, and not recorded 
on any material, the Creditor, the Debtor, and the Transferee 
might meet together : the Creditor, with tlie consent of the 
Debtor, might transfer his Debt to the Transferee : and then the 
Transferee might sue tlie Debtor, because there was now a privity 
of contract between them.^ This operation, as we have seen 
before, is a Novation 

• Tatlochx. Harris (8 T.R. 180). Fairlie v, Denton (8 B.C. 39j)). Williams 
V. Fvrrett (14 East 582). llodtjson v. Anderson (3 B. and C. 482). Lilly v. Haijs 
(5 A, and E. 548). JFalher v. liostron (9 M. and W. 411). Hamilton v. HjtotlUiwode 
(4 Exch. 200). Or\^n v. Weatherhy (L.ll. 3 Q.B. 753) 
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But in acoordunce with the early law of Home, a Creditor in 
England could not transfer his Debt to a Transferee without the 
consent of the Delator, so as to enable the Transferee to sue the 
Debtor ; because tliei c was no privity of contract between them : 
and the Creditor had no power to stipulate that the Debtor should 
pa^ him 

Blit as at Home, in the progress of civilisation Creditors began 
to insist upon the right to sell their Debts without the consent of 
the Debtor, and devised a legal fiction to enable them to do so : 
so the very same thing took place in England 

At Home the Transferee was allowed to sue as the attorney of 
the Transferor, and to retain the proceeds for his own use : in 
England as early as Henry VI. the transferee was allowed to sue 
in the name of the Transferor: or the Transferor sued as the 
Trustee for the Transferee 

And this continued to be the Common Law of England with 
regard to the Transfer of Debts to which the Debtor had not 
given his assent until the 1st of November, 1875, when the 
' Supreme Court of J udicature Act of 187B came into operation : 
which swept away all the doctrines of Common Law which con- 
flicted with those of Equity 

Thus, the rule of Common Law that a Debt cannot be trans- 
lerred without the consent of the Debtor was reduced to a fiction. 
And some eminent judges reared up under the supremacy of 
Lord Mansfield, maintained that the Courts of Common Law 
might sweep awaytliis absurd fiction, and adopt the full doctrines 
of Equity 

Thus, in 1787, Ashhurst, J., sakB — ‘‘ It is true that formerly 
tlie Courts of Law did not take notice of an Equit}^ or a I'rust : 
for Trusts are within the original jurisdiction of a Court of 
Equity : but of late years it has been found productive of great 
expense to send the parties to the otht?!- side of the Hall. 
Wherever this Court have seen the justice of the case has been 
clearly with the Plaintiff, they have not turned him round upon 
this objection. Then, if this Court will take notice of a Trust 
why not of an Equity ? ” 

In another case Buller, J., who- may be considered as the 

* Witch V. Keehy (T.K. 619) 
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adlatm of Lord Mansfield, said* — “It is laid down in our old 
books that for avoiding maintenance a cJme’in-action cannot 
be assigned or granted over to another (Co. Litt., 214, a : 2G6 a, 
2 Roll., 45 : 1, 40). The good sense of that rule seems to me to 
be very questionable : and in early as well as in modern times it 
has been so explained away, that it remains at most only An 
objection to the form of action in any case. In 2 Roll., Ahr., 
45 and 4G, it is admitted that an Obligation or other deed 
may be granted, so that the writing passes: but it is said 
that the Grantee cannot sue for it in his own name. If a 
third person be permitted to acquire an interest in a Thing, 
whether he is to bring the action in his own name, or in the 
name of the grantor, does not seem to me to affect the (piestiou 

of maintenance Courts of E^piity from the earliest 

times thought the doctrine too absurd f()r them to adopt, and, 
therefore, they always acted in contradiction to it : and we shall 
soon see that Courts of Law also altered their language on the 
subject very much. In 12 Moth, 554, the Court speaks of the 
assignment of an apprentice, or an assignment of a bond, as 
things which are good between the parties, and to which they 
must give their sanction, and act upon. So the assignment of a 
chose-iti -action has always been held a good consideration for a 

promise After these cases we may venture to say 

that the maxim was a bad one : and that it ]u*oc(‘eded on a foun- 
dation that fails. But still it must be admitted that though the 
Courts of Law have gone the length of taking notice of assign- 
ments of choses-in -action , and of acting on tliem, yet in many 
cases they have adhered to the formal objection that the action 
shall be brought in the name of the assignor, and not in the 
name of the assignee. I see no use in preserving the shiidow 
when the substance is gone : and that it is merely a shadow is 
apparent from the later oases in which the Courts have taken 
care that it shall never work injustice. . . . But admitting 

that on account of this quaint maxim, an action cannot be 
maintained by an assigneed of a chose-in-aclion in his own name, 
it remains to be considered whether that objection ever did hold, 
in the case of a mercantile instrument, or transaction. The Law 

' Master v. Miller (4 T.li. 320) 
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incroliant is a system of Equity founded on the rules of Equity 
[.Tnstinian], and governed in all its parts by plain justice and 

good ffiith I can find no instance in which the 

objection has prevailed in a mercantile case: and in the two 
instances most universally in use it undoubtedly does nob hold : 
that is ill the case of Bills of Exchange and Policies of Insurance, 
till the late Act was made requiring that the name of the person 
interested should be inserted in the policy, the constant course 
was to make the policy in the name of the broker : and yet the 
owner of the goods maintained an action on it. Circulation and 
the trunafer of projicrty are the life and .wid of trade, and must 
not he cliorked in any insiancef’' and he then cited the case of 
Fenner v. Meares 

In another case the same Judge said* — “During the fifteen 
years that I have sat on this bench, I have never known any case 
which established a distinction between Courts of Equity and 
Law on subjects of this kind. I have always thought it highly 
injurious to the public that different rules should prevail in the 
different courts on the same mercantile case. My opinion has 
been uniform on that subject. It sometimes indeed happens that 
in questions of real property, Courts of Law find themselves 
fettered with rules from which they cannot depart, because they 
are fixed and established rules : though Equity may interpose, 
not to contradict, but to correct, the strict and rigid rules of law. 
But in mercantile questions no distinction ought to prevail. 
The Mercantile Law of this country is founded on. jn'inciples of 
Eqiiity : and 'trhen once a rule is eslahtished in. that Court as a 
rule of property, it oiujht to be adopted in a Court of Law ” 

These are indeed — 

“Aurea dicta 

Aurea peiqKitiui semper dignissima vita” 

Though these eminent Judges gave it'' as their opinion that 
the Courts of Law had it in their power, iind ought to adopt the 
rules of Equity with regard to the Transfer of Debts, in which 
they were undoubtedly right, the Courts never had the courage to 
do so. And judges after judges complained of the great scandal 

' Toole V. IloUimjworth (5 T. R., 215) 
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that in this mercantile country there were two conflicting systems 
of jurisprudence in which the same mercantile case would be 
decided in contrary ways. And it was more tlian eighty years 
before this scandal was abolished by law 

• 

<But when an Obligation was created transferable by tlv3 
Obligor himself, the Courts of Law for 550 years unanimously 
held that it might be transferred, and tliat the Transfenic might 
sue the Obligor in his own name 

Thus Hracton, the prince of Englisli Jurists, writing about 
1250, adopts the division of property into (h)rporeal and Incor- 
poreal, and afterwards considers Obligations 

lie says’ — “We must consider in the first plac.e what an 
Obligation is, and how it is contracted, and throngh what words 
and through what persons an Obligation is acrpiired : and in what 
way it is dissolved, and got rid of : and in what way after it 
has been dissolved it may bo renewed : and how it may be 
Transferred to another party : and how one Obligation iiiiiy be 
changed into another ” 

And in describing the various methods by whicli an Obligation 
is extinguished, he says’* — “Likewise by Novation: as if the 
Obligation has l)een transferred from one person to another wlio 
has taken the Obligation upon himself. For by the intervention 
of a new Person, a new Obligation arises : and the first is 
extinguished by agreement ; as when a person lias taken upon 
himself the Obligation of another’’ 

It may be useful here to inform the lay reader, that in 
techuical English Law a “writing” means a Deed nndor Seal, or 
a Specialty ; and that a mere modern simple writing is classed 
under parol evidence. Also that in early English Law only 
Writings, or Deeds under Seal, were admissible in the Oonits of 
Common Law. Mere ^iel•bal contracts could only be sued upon in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts^, such as the Court of Chancery 

Hence, when the word Obligation occurs in early Plnglish 
Law, it invariably means a Deed under Seal, or a Specialty 

But in the Law Merchant which is Roman Law, a promise, 
* J)e Leg. Ang.^ I., 12. 3 
])c Leg. Ang.., HI., 2, 13 
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or an Obligation, expressed in simple writing is absolutely binding 
without any consideration. It lias exactly the same force and 
efficacy in Roman Law as a Deed under Seal, or a Specialty, in 
English Law, which requires no consideration 

Now as the Law lirerchant is expressly declared to be an 
iategral part of the Common Law, it follows that simply written 
Bankers’ Promissory Notes and Mercantile Bills of Exchange are 
equally valid at Common Law as Deeds, or Specialties. The 
importance of this doctrine will be seen further on 

And from 1202 to 1800, there is an unbroken series of 
decisions in the Courts of Law, that an Obligation created 
Transferable by tlie Obligor himself is transferable, and that the 
Transferee might sue the Obligor on it 

In 1202 the Assignee of a Charter was allowed to have an 
action against the Grantor 

In BIOS (Y.B., 41 Edw. III., p. 27) three priests, Assignees 
of tJohn, Bishop of Hereford, brought an action against the Abbot 
, of T., for arrears of annuity, which he had granted to the Grantee 
and assigns. It was pleaded at the bar that Choses-iiuaciion were 
* not assignable at Common Law. But the Court unanimously 
held that the Assignee might sue 

In two cases in Edward IV. (Y.B. 5 Edw. lY., long quinto : 
p. 42 ; and Y.B. 21 Edw. lY., p. 20, c. 28) it was held that the 
Grantee of an annuity had the right to grant it over 

In Balcpr v. Brooke {Benloes, c. 55 : Dyer, 08, 1) Brooke, the 
parson of Bosworth, granted an annuity to the Grantee and his 
assigns during his lifetime. The grantee assigned it : and the 
assignee brought an action against the grantor for arrears. It 
was argued that it was against the very nature of an annuity to 
be assignable over : and that it w’as a matter of common learning 
that a chose-tn-adion could not be granted over by a private 
person. But Montague, C.J., said the Cdurt were unanimously 
of opinion that the count was good, and that the assignee might 
sue the grantor 

And referring to this case Coke says^ — “ A writ of annuity is 
a writ for the recovery of an annuity. An annuity is a yearly 
* Co, Litt.: 144 c. 
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payment of a sum of money granted to another in fee, for life, or 
for years, charging the person of the grantor only. But, not only 
the grantee but his lieir and the grantee also, shall have a writ of 
annuity ” 

Thus, Coke expressly acknowledges that an Obligation made 
transferable by the Obligor might be transferred: and thil 
doctrine was again affirmed in a case in his own reports 

In Maiind v. Greijory (7 Co. Hep., 28, 1), 1002, Gregory had 
a rent-charge for his life to one and his assigns. The grantee 
assigned it over, and the assignee distrained for arrears. It was 
resolved by the Court that a rent-charge, or choHe-in^action^ 
granted to one and his assigns may be assigned over by the 
express words of the grantor who granted it to him and his 
assigns for “ modus et convp.ntio vmcnnt Icym 

This doctrine was again affirmed in tlie Common Pleas in 
Oerrard v. Boden^ in 1G28 {lletley^ 80). Boden had granted an 
annuity to a person and his assignees : Gerrard the assignee sued 
him. It was argued that it was merely contrary to the nature of 
an annuity to be assigned over to another; and that it was 
common learning that a thing-in-action cannot be assigned over ; 
unless it be the grant of the king. But Hutton, J., said — ‘‘ We 
are agreed that the annuity may be granted over ” 

Thus, after it had been alleged at the bar for some hundreds 
of years that choses-in-aciiou could not be made assignable at 
Common Law, and on every occasion the Coui*t had decided 
against it, this dogma disappeared for a time, and was never 
heard of again till 1800, as we shall see # 

Not only obligations in the form of |iersonal annuities, which 
are most usually recognised as choses-m-action, were thus, by an 
unbroken series of decisions, held to be transferable when made 
so by the Obligor himself: but also all other kinds of Obligations, 
which were not so generally recognised as c/toses-in-actioa were 
also made alienable and transferable 

,A strict military fend was by its very essence and nature 
inalienable, and such only are called proper feuds by feudal 
writers. But gradually this rigor was relaxed, and feuds were 
created alienable and saleable 

u 
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Sir Martin Wright says*— “All fends therefore that are sold 
or bartered for any immediate or contracted equivalent : or are 
granted free of all services : or in consideration of one or more 
certain services (whetlier military or non-military), or upon a 
cens : or rent : in lieu of services : and all such feuds as are by 
express woi’ds in their creation or constitution, alienable, are 
improp(‘r fends : and are severally treated of by the feudists 
under the head of fouda emtitia, franca, censualia, emptitoria, 
alienabilia, t'tc.” 

Thus, though a feud was not originally alienable, yet where- 
ever the grantor made and created it alienable by granting it to 
his grantee and assigns, it was assignable, and the assignee might 
sue 

In M a! hr If v. Siimond Edw. II., p. 202, 44J]) the 

assignee of a charter was found to have an action against the 
grantor who granted it to the grantee and his assigns 

It also became common for a lessor to grant leases to the 
lessee and his assigns, and such leases were assignable 

ChoscS’in-action formed a very small portion of Roman 
propc'rty : they consisted almost entirely of Credits or Debts, 
and the rule respecting their non -assignability of course only 
applied to them. But this rule a})plied to far the greater 
I)()i'tioii ()(' Property under the Feudal System : and the ride of 
free alienability only applied to the comparatively insignificant 
amount of personal projierty 

- The (‘sseni;e of Roman ])olity was ecpiality and absolute 
dominion. By the Common Law of the Romans every man was 
the absolute proprietor of his possessions, including his wife, 
cJiildren, and slaves. He did not live in a state of contract with 
them. As regarded his lie was Dominim ox jiirp Quiri- 

fium ; as regarded his fellow citizens, he pis their equal. Con- 
sequently the state of Contract between Roman citizens was 
comparatively rare, principally confined to that of Creditor and 
Debtor ; and also to that of Patron and Client. And as we have 
already seen, Debts by the early Roman Law, were not assign- 
able without the consent of the Debtor 
1 (ft TemreSy p, 33 
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But tlie whole structure of Feudal Society was essentially 
different from Eoman Equality and Dominion. The very essence 
of Feudalism was that the Dominium of the soil was vested 
exclusively in the Sovereign, as the representative of the nation. 
Absolute property in the soil, either the Dominium of the 
Romans, or the Allod of the Oermans, was impossible in a private 
person. And says .Sir Martin Wright’ — “It is so absolute a 
maxim, or principle of the Law of Tenures, that all the lands 
in England are holdeii cither mediately or immediately of the 
King, that even the King himself cannot give lands in so abso- 
lute and unconditional a manner, as to sot them free from 
tenure ” 

The Sovereign granted feuds to his followers first during 
pleasure, then for life, and then in perpetuity, but always on the 
express condition of certain definite services being rendered. 
These tenants were consequently in a state of contract with him. 
They in like manner granted out parcels of their tenures to their 
vassals on certain conditions, and those vassals again, would have 
further divided their grants, if they had not been restrained by 
Law 


The result of this was that the whole state of Society 
was one of Contract. The structure of Roman Society was 
essentially level ; the structure of Feudal Society was essentially 
pyramidal. Every one from the highest to the lowest was fixed 
in a state of Contract. The intermediate ranks were in a state 
-of double Contract, both with those above them, and those below 
them. The consequence was that no one could change his 
position, or alienate his ])roperty, witliout the consent of the 
-other parties to the Contract, as wc have seen was said by Sir 
Martin Wriglit 

Thus, ill a state of jinre Feudalism, the tenant of land could 
not substitute another ])crson for himself, at Lis own will and 
pleasure, without the consent of the other party, any more than 
R Creditor, or Debtor, could substitute another person for him- 
*self, without the consent of tlie other party, and for the very 
Bame reason — that it was Property held in Contract 
1 Tenures^ p. 137 

U 2 
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Hence the law relating to rhoses-iii-ncHon was not peculiar to* 
them ; it was exactly the same as applied to the whole land of 
the Kingdom. It was simply one examjde of a universal principle* 
which might be illustrated from many other countries if necessary. 

‘ The original contract between Lord and Vassal was bilateral; 
because it involved Rights and Duties on both sides: and conse- 
quently the Lord could not alienate his seignory without the 
consent of his vassal : he could not attorn, or turn over, the 
homage or service of his vassal to another person against his will ; 
and if the tenant refused to attorn, the grant was void. Just as 
a Creditor could not attorn his Debtor to another person without 
his own consent. I5ut if the vassal agreed to the transfer of the 
seignory, lie was said to attorn to the new seignor 

Rut when internal peace and security were established, the* 
relation between liOi'd and Vassal gradually changed from a 
bilateral to a unilateral contract. The vassal came to look to the 
general law of tiie land for })r()tection to his person and property^ 
instead of to his immediate Lord : and all the various services of 
the vassal were reduced to the simple payment of Rent 

Consc(iuently the relation between Tjord and Vassal was 
reduced to the simple one of Creditor and Debtor ; or that of 
Landlord and Tenant at the present day 

AVhen the relation between Landlord and Tenant was reduced 
to a simple unilateral contract, the same principle began to be 
applied to it as had already been applied in Roman I^aw to the 
law of Creditor and Debtor. Tb was no real prejudice to the 
Debtor to whom he paid his Debt so long as he was not called 
upon to pay it twice over. So it was no real prejudice to a tenant 
to whom he paid his rent : so long as he was not called upon to 
pay it twice over. The doctrine of attornment came to be felt to 
be a burdensome restraint on the alienation of land : and several 
methods were adopted to evade it. In all cases where the Statute® 
of Wills and Uses applied, attornment was declared to be un- 
necessary. And many other cases are given in Comyn’s Digest 
Between the time of Littleton and Coke a further step was 
made ; for in several cases if the tenant refused he might be 
compelled to attorn^ 


* Co. /.iVt., 315 6, 316 a 
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At last the doctrine of attornment as res^ards grants and con- 
veyances was entirely swept away and abolished by the Act, 
Statute of Anne, 1705, c. 10, ss. 9, 10 : whicli was drawn by the 
great Lord Somers : and estates in land were made freely trans- 
ferable without tlie consent of the tenant 

This Act of Anne is exactly parallel to the Statute or Consti- 
tution of Alexander Severus, already mentioned, declaring that a 
Clreditor miglit freely soil his Debt, without the knowledge, or 
^ven against tlie consent of liis Debuu* 

By these means, in the course of many centuries, a complete 
fl’evolution was effected in the law relating to estates, or contracts 
relating to land. Whereas they were originally inalienable unless 
;specially created so : at the present time all estates in land are 
freely alienable, unless granted with an express stipulation to the 
contrary : and even in many cases such a stipulation is void^ 

Bills obligatory, or personal Obligations, were like all writings 
lit that period, Deeds under seal, or Specialties : and were no 
.doubt at first made only to the Creditor himself. But the same 
principle began to be applied to them as was applied to all 'other 
Obligations. Though, as far as we are aware, no evidence exists 
i:o show when the practice began. Obligations to pay both in 
.the form of what iu modern language are termed Bills of Exchange 
mid Promissory Xotes, were drawn as Deeds under seal, or 
Specialties, and made transferable to attorney, or to assignees, or 
.to bearer 

Obligations in both forms were in cniTciit use in the City of 
London in tlie reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VIl., and 
specimens of these are given in a following chapter. As they arc 
given as common forms in the.se reigns, it follows that they must 
have been long in use. It is somewhat remarkable that there is 
aio instauce of any cjf tliese Obligations having come before a 
Court of Law 

The last instance of a Bill of Exchange drawn as a Deed 
under seal that occurs in the reports is in 1G80. During this 
century it appears that merchants began to use simply written 

* A^tejiken's Blacksf., i. 401) 
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Bills of Exchange in the modern form : and so Bills under seal 
and signed Bills circulated concurrently in commerce : though it 
is stated in the edition for 1707 of the Les Terms de la Lei"' 
that merchants were only then establishing their right to main-* 
tain the same action upon signed Bills as upon sealed Bills. Now, 
asVo have already explained, signed Bills are exactly as valid by 
the Law Merchant as sealed Bills by the Common Law : and as 
it is acknowledged that the Jr.iw Merchant is part of the Common 
Law : it follows that signed Bills were perfectly valid at Common 
Liwx. Alter that tlie custom of sealing Bills entirely died out 

With the establishment of hanking, hankers adopted the 
custom of issuing their signed Promissory Notes. These were 
treated as Bills of Exchange, and in several cases bankers’ notes 
payable to bearer on demand were held to be perfectly legal and 
valid instruments^ 

But soon a strange conlii(;t of decisions arose : and in a series 
of cases it was held that the “hearer” had no action against the 
aVjceptor of a Bill, or the maker of a Note, drawn payable to 
“bearer” : that Promissory Notes were not within the custom of 
merchants ; and could not be declared upon as Bills of Exchange : 
that they were illegal at Common ]jaw : and that they could nob 
he sued upon in any form as instruments : though they might be 
offered as evidence of a Debt 

In several cases it was held by the King’s Bench, presided over 
by Lord Holt, that a promissory Note payable to bearer on 
deniand could not be sued upon by the bearer'-^ 

Up to this time the legality of Promissory Notes made pay- 
able to order had not been questioned : but by an extraordinary 
example of judicial finesse it was held that a note payable to- 
bearer gave no authority to the bearer to endorse it. The 
Courts, after allowing that the bearer might sue tlie maker in 

1 Shehhii V. Iknthij, 1681 (2 Show., 1601). Jliutons Case, 1681 (2 Show., 235). 
illiums V. UXUianiit, 1693 (Carth., 269). Lambert v. OakeSj 1699 (1 Lord 
Itaymoml, 413). Jirojinrich v. Loyd, (2 Lvtic., 1503) 

Hodyes v. Stewart, 1691 (1 Salk., 125). Uorton v. Coggs, 1691 (3 Lets., 299), 
Nichohon V. Sedgwick, 1698 (I Lord liaym., 18). Cvgg's Case^ 1699' 
{Comber, 406). Carter v. Lalmer {Comber, 406). Jordan v. Barlow f 1701 
(3 Salk., 67) 
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some cases, at last reversed this opinion, and held tliat the bearer 
had no action against the maker : but they held that the indorsee 
might sue his indorser; because every indorsement is a new 
drawing 

Moreover, up to this time Promissory Notes had been usually 
declared upon as Bills of Exchange : and in the legal phraseology 
of the times, what in modern language is termed making a Note 
was termed drawing a Bill ; and the maker of the note was 
termed the drawer 

But in Clarke v. Martin, ITOo (2 Ja\, llayiii. 787), Jjord Holt 
held that Promissory Notes in any form were illegal. In this 
case a Promissory Note drawn payable to A. B., or order, was 
declared upon as a Bill of Exchange, as was then the usual prac- 
tice : and had been admitted by Holt himself in several eases 

But now he set his face against Promissory Notes in any form. 
The report says — ‘‘ But Holt, C.J., was fotis viribus against thti 
action, and said this Note could not be a Bill of Exchange : that 
the maintainingthese actions upon such Notes were innovations 
upon the rules of the Common Law, and that it amounted to 
setting a new sort of Specialty, unknown to the Common Law, 
and invented in Lombard Street, which attemi)te(i in these 
matters to give laws to Westminster Hall : that tlic continuing 
to declare upon these Notes upon the custom of merchants pro- 
ceeded from obstinacy and opinionativencss.” And the whole 
court agreed that Promissory Notes in any form were illegal at 
Common Law 

III Cutting v. Will in ms, 170:3 (7 Mod., 155), the Court 
unanimously adhered to the decision in Clarke v. Martin. Holt 
said that he had proposed it to all the judges whether a declara- 
tion upon a Promissory Note could be supported ; and they were 
all of opinion that a declaration upon a Promissory Note upon the 
custom of merchants was void, as it made a Note amount to a 
Specialty 

The last case is Butler v. Crips (6 Mod., 2‘.)). The indorsee 
of a Note drawn payable to A.B., or order, brought an action 
against the maker, or drawer, and declared upon it as a Bill of 
Exchange witliin the custom of merchants. But Holt had now 
decidedly put his foot down, and had drawn all the other judges 
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over to his own opinion. He said-~“ The Notes in question are 
only the invention of the goldsmiths in Lombard Street, who had 
a mind to make a law to bind all those who did deal with them : 
and sure to allow such a Note to carry any lien with it, were to 
turn a piece of paper, which in law is but evidence of a parol 
ct)ntract, into a Specialty: and besides it would empower one to 
assign that to anotlier which he could not have himself; for since 
he to whom this Note was made, could not have this action, how 
can his assignee have it ? And these Notes are not of the nature 
of Bills of Exchange ; for the reason of the custom of Bills of 
Exchange is for the expedition of trade and its safety : and like- 
wise it hinders the exportation of money out of the realm 

On a subsequent day Lord Holt said that he had desired to 
speak with two of the most famous merchants in London to be 
informed of the mighty ill consequences that it was pretended 
would ensue by obstructing this course, and that they had told 
him it was very frequent with them to take such Notes: and that 
tliey looked upon them as Bills of Exchange ; and that they had 
been used for a matter of thirty years : and that not only Notes, 
hut Bonds for money were transferred frequently, and indorsed as 
Bills of Exchange 

xVs the decision of Lord Holt and his Court that Promissory 
Notes in any form wliatever were illegal seemed unalterable, the 
Act, Statute ITOt, c. 0, was passed, which, having recited that it 
had been luild that Notes in writing signed by the party who 
makes the same, whereby such party promises to pay to any 
person, or his order, any sum of money therein mentioned, are not 
assignable, or indorsable over, within the custom of merchants : 
and tliat neither the payee himself nor his indorsees could main- 
tain an action on such Notes ; such Notes made payable to any 
person, or to order, or to hearer, should bo placed in all respects 
on tiic same footing as Inland Bills of Exchange 

It is obvious from what has been afready said that these 
decisions of Lord Holt’s were quite erroneous in point of law\ 
Nevertheless, they were accepted by the profession as correct 
until 1SG8 with one solitary exception : and it was thenceforward 
supposed that it was the Statute of which first legalised 

Promissory Notes 
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In Grant v. Vaughan (1 Black., 485), Lord Mansfield and the 
Oonrt of King’s Bench unanimously condemned them as erroneous. 
But, surprising as it may appear, this case on such a very im- 
portant matter never attracted the least attention, and it con- 
tinued to be held as law by all judges, and laid down in all text 
books of Mercantile Law that Promissory Notes are illegal *it 
Ooramoii Law, and only first legalised by the Statute of Anne 

In Fenner v. Meares^ 1772 (2 AV. Black., 1200), Meares had 
granted a respondentia bond to Cox, assignable by indorsement : 
Cox indorsed it to Fenner : and Fenner sued Meares. It was 
tlie first instance of the indorsee of a respondentia bond siieing 
the grantor 

Blackstone, J., said — “The promise made by Meares is 
sufficient. AA^hatever would have been due by Cox is, by the 
assignment, transferred to Fenner, lie ran the same hazard, and 
is entitled to the same benefit. xAnd 1 see no reason why Meares 
should be in a better condition merely because his creditor is 
changed ” 

Nares, J. — I think this is a particular promise to the 
Assignee, whenevei’ any such should be ” 

De Grey, C.J. — “ At the trial I gave an opinion that in point 
of law this action was maintainable : and I have seen no reason 
to change it. It would clog these securities and be productive of 
great inconvenience if they were obliged to remain in the bands 
of the first Obligee. This contract is, therefore, devised to 
operate upon subsequent assigmiients, and amounts to a declara- 
tion, that upon sueli assignment, the money which 1 hw’e 
borrowed shall be no longer the money of A., but of B., his 
substitute. The Plaintiff is certainly entitled to the money in 
conscience, and, therefore, I think also in law : for tlic defendant 
has promised to pay any person that shall be entitled to the 
money ” 

This case as will be seen confirmed the long array of cases we 
have already quoted: and up to the year 1800 this doctrine was 
never disputed. For a period of 550 years the Courts of 
Common Law had displayed a liberal and enlightened spirit. 
Not only is it laid down by Bracton in 1250, that all obligations 
of any form are transferable, if made so by the Obligor himself, 
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but the Courts of Law had uniformly acted upon this doctriner 
Every new species of Obligation, as it came into existence 
according to tlie increasing wants and necessities of society, were 
declared by the Courts of Law to be transferable and assignable. 
The Courts upheld Transferability in every form as essential to 
tfie interests of commerce. And that all Obligations whether in 
the form of Deeds, Bonds, or Specialties, or in the form of 
simple writing — with one unfortunate exception — wore transferable 
when made so by the Obligor himself 

Butin 1800 a disastrous change came over the spirit of the 
judges. Some narrow minded lawyers held that Lord Mansfield 
had introduced too much Equity into Common Law, whereas 
Mercantile Law is Equity, and lie was succeeded by Lord Kenyon, 
who was said to be an able Common Lawyer but was totally 
wanting in the wide and liberal education of Lord Mansfield, 
and became a judge of the narrowest and most bigoted type. In 
fact Buller was so disgusted with the narrowness and bigotry of 
' Lord Kenyon tliat he lied from the King’s Bench and took refuge 
in the Common Pleas 

In Jo/uison v. 0<dUn(/s, 1800 (I East, 08), Lord Kenyon held 
that a promise given by a mercliant to accept a bill before it was 
drawn was not a valid acceptance of the bill, contrary to the 
doctrine of Lord Mansfield in Pillans v. Van Mierop : and when 
the acceptance of a bill did not require to be in writing 

He said — “ That to allow this would be to say that a Chose- 
in-action is assignable : a doctrine to which I will never subscribe. 
I cannot as at present advised, and upon a general view of it, agree 
with the case of Fenner v. Meares ” 

Foolish old Grose,.!., chimed in — “By the general rule a 
Ghose-in-action is nut assignable, except by the custom of mer- 
chants. The assignment of a Ghose-in-action by a Bill of 
Exchange is founded upon that law : and cannot be carried 
further than that law will warrant” 

Lord Kenyon was of a very masterful disposition, and his 
supposed learning imposed upon his weaker brethren, just as 
. Lord Holt had done a hundred years before. And this solitary 
case swept away the doctrines of all the text-writers of English 
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Law, and the uniform decisions of the Courts of Law for 550 
years ! 

The doctrines then establislied were — 

1. That no Obligations can be created Transferable at 
Common Law 

2. That Bills of Exchange in simple writing are, by the 
custom of merchants, the sole exception to this rule 

3. That Promissory Notes are illegal at Common Law — and 
were only legalised by the Statute of Anne 

4. That under no circumstances are Bonds, Deeds, Specialties, 
or Instruments under seal, transferable 

Those who maintained these doctrines certainly showed great 
legal acumen : because if tliey had had any eyes to see, they 
would have perceived that the very ground upon which Jiord 
Holt held that Promissory Notes in simple writing were illegal 
was that they were Not Deeds or Specialties ! 

This baleful doctrine was not long in bearing fruit. In Ghjn 
V. Baker^ 1810 (13 East, 500) the East India Company had issued 
bonds payable to the payee and his assigns. The Court held that 
they were not negotiable. This decision raised such a commotion 
that an Act was immediately passed to make East India Bonds 
negotiable like Promissory Notes 

In 1857 a similar doctrine was laid down by Lord Chancellor 
Cramvorth in the House of Lords 

A Glasgow merchant had issued instruments promising to 
deliver 1,000 tons of pig iron free on board to the holder of the 
document. This instrument was held to be valid and legal by 
ten of the Scotch Judges against three 

Tliis instrument was simply a Promissory Note, payable in pig 
iron, instead of money : and though such notes are not in common 
use in this country, it i^ quite common in the South of Europe to 
draw Bills payable in produce 

How any Scotch Judge could hold such a document illegal is 
beyond us to conceive. Because the mercantile law of Scotland 
is the law of Justinian; and by that law, every Action, whether 
personal or real, is saleable 

Nevertlieless this novel portent — a Promissory note payable in 
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pig iron, and not in money — was too much for the nerves of 
Lord Cranworth : and he gave it as his opinion that the document 
was illegal. He said^ — “Tlie effect of such a document, if valid, 
is to give a floating Eight of action to any person who may 
become possessed of it. Now, I am prepared to say that this 
cannot be tolerated eitlier by the Law of Scotland or England 
[Lord Cranworth seems to have forgotten that Scotch Banks 
issue their Notes, which arc floating Eights of action, by the 
Common Law of Scotland] .... Looking at the matter 
merely as advising your Lordships as a Court of Appeal, I have 
no hesitation in saying that independently of the Law Merchant, 
and of positive Statute, within which neither of these classes do 
these scrip notes range themselves, the Law does not either in 
Scotland or in England enable any man by a written engagement 
to give a floating Right of action at. the suit of any one into 
whose hands the writing may come” [What about the whole 
series of cases we have already cited ?] 

Most fortunately this was only the opinion of Lord Cranworth, 
and was not embodied in the judgment of the House of Lords, 
which is the only thing which could have made it law ; and Lord 
Cranwortirs opinion was perfectly open to criticism 

The opinion then held by Lord Cranworth undoubtedly 
represented the opinion then held by all the Judges : and if it 
had been correct, it would have declared the whole business of 
banking to be illegal : because as will be shown in a future 
chapter, the whole business of banking consists in issuing 
floating Eights of action 

An assumed conscf]uence of this doctrine led to another long 
contest between the Courts of Law and the mercantile 
community 

Bills of Lading were made transfer^-ble by indorsement like 
Bills of Exchange, and it was held that the master was warranted 
in delivering the goods to the Indorsee : but it was held in a 
series of actions that the Indorsee had no right of action against 
the master if he refused to do so : as it was held to come under 
the rule that choses-in-aciion were not transferable 
^ Bovill V. Dixon (H.L. Cases, 1856) 
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Now terming a Bill of Lading a choae-m-action is a vital 
error. A chose-in-action is an abstract liiglit to compel a person 
to pay something wliicli is his own property : and can only be 
brought against a Debtor. The money a person pays a debt witli 
is his own property until he voluntarily parts witli it 

The goods the master carries in liis ship are not liis owft 
property ; and he is not a debtor for them ; he is a pure Bailee, 
or Trustee. The property in the goods passes directly from the 
Consignor to the Consignee : and through him to the Indorsees. 
Hence the last Indorsee holds the actual property in the goods. 
This was fully acknowledged by the Courts. Nevertheless, the 
Courts held that the Indorsee could not bring an action to 
recover his own property from the master, but must sue in the 
name of the Consignor 

This dogma, having been asserted in several cases, was finally 
affirmed in Thompson v. Dominy (14 M. k W., 40o) 

In this case the Indorsee of a Bill of Lading sued the master 
in his own name 

Parke, B. (afterwards Lord Wensleydale) admitted that ‘‘ the 
Bill of Lading was transferable from hand to hand: and it 
passed the property of the goods with it ; but he never heard of 
an action being brought on it, and he thought such an action 
quite untenable. By the Law of England a cliose-in-arJwn is not 
transferable : by the custom of merchants it is transrerable in 
one instance, a Bill of Exchange : but there is no authority to 
show that a Bill of Lading is transferable under such a custom, 

so as to enable the party to bring an action on it 

I never heard it argued that a contract was transferable, except 
by the Law Merchant 

It is remarkable that this decision was in flat contradiction 
to a case decided in the very same Court ouly a few mouths 
previously 

In Franklin v. Neafe (IJI M. & W., 481), a person had 
pawned a watch as security for a loan. He then sold the watch 
to another person, and transferred the pawn-ticket to him. The 
transferee sued the pawnbroker for the watch on paying off the 
loan and charges* The pawnbroker refused to deliver the w’atch 
to any person but the original owner, alleging that a chose^in- 
action was not transferable 
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But the Court uininimously held that the transferee had 
acquired the legal property in the watch : and had the right to 
sue for it in his own name, as he bad acquired the same rights as 
the original owner 

It would he impossible to imagine two cases in which the 
circumstances were more perfectly on all fours and in which the 
decisions were in more flagrant contradiction than in those of 
Franldln v. Neale and Thompson v. Dominj/y decided by the very 
same Judges within a very few months of each other 

The shipmaster and the pawnbroker were exactly in the same 
position : they were the mere Bailees of the goods, and not the 
proprietors. Pawnbrokers’ tickets and Bills of Lading are 
instruments of exactly the same nature : they are both dociments 
of We : and nob chosp.s-^io-aefion. 'rhe Court allowed that in each 
case the property in the goods passed directly from the original 
owner to the transferee. In Franklin v. Neate the Court held 
that the fl'ranshjree had the same rights as the original owner, 
and might sue the pawnbroker ; though he had not promised to 
pay any transferee. In Thompson v. Domini/y the same Court 
held that the Indorsee had exactly the same rights as the original 
owner ; but could nob sue the master for his own goods, which 
he had expressly undertaken to deliver to the Indorsee. In 
the one case the Court held that the legal owner could sue : 
in the other cas(^ the Court held that the legal owner could 
not sue ! 

This dogma of the Court, which by their own showing was 
ewoncons, being thus in lK)j)eless conflict with the interests of the 
mercantile community, had to be remedied by Act of Parliament, 
as ill the former case of Promissory Notes. This was done by 
the Bills of liuding Amendment Act, Statute 1858, c. 4. 

Formerly ]*olicies of Insurance had been transferable like all 
ehoses-in-aciion. But an Act had been passed to prevent this. 
To remedy this the Policies of Insurance Act, 18G7, was passed 
to allow Assignees of Policies of Insurance to sue in their own 
names 

^Ir. Bnnyoii remarks that this Act may he esteemed a first 
step to making choses4n~action assignable at Law. The last step 
came much sooner, perhaps, than Mr. Bunyon expected 
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Appointment of a Royal Commission to prcpiare a Digest 
of the Law of England 

30 . In ISC) 7 the Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to prepare a Digest of the Law of England, in anticipation 
of the contemplated fusion of Law and Equity which wilfe 
subsequently enacted by the ^Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 
1873, which came into operation on the 1st of November, 1875 

Among the Commissioners were Lord Chancellor Cran worth, 
Lord Westbury, Lord Cairns, Lord llatherley, Lord Helborne, 
and Lord Penzance, to mention those only of judicial rank. 
The Commissioners determined to pre[)are digests of three 
branches of the law as specimens of a Digest of the whole Law. 
They invited members of the bar to olfer themselves to prepare 
these specimen digests under their supervision. One of the 
branches selected was Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, Ac. 

This digest was not to be a mere register of decisions. It 
was expressly intended to be a declaration of the Law on all 
points : and, consequently it necessarily involved the strict 
investigation and final settlement of all disputed points, contra- 
dictory doctrines, and conflicting cases, fis well as the exclusion 
of all erroneous cases 

In the early editions of iny Theonj and Practice (f Hanking I 
had stated the law regarding the transfer of c.hoses4n -action in 
accordance with the doctrines then held by all the judges, and 
laid down in all text-books of mercantile law : as I natumlly pre- 
sumed that the judges knew their own law , 

But upon entering into this competition, 1 began to reflect 
that the current doctrines regarding the transfer of choses-ia-actmi 
were contradictory 

While it was strenuously maintained that cho,wfi-in -action were 
absolutely inalienable at Common Law, so as to enable the Trans- 
feree to sue the Debtor in his own name, it was pei’fectly acknow- 
ledged that in some cases it was quite legal to transfer a Debt, 
and that the Transferee might sue the original Debtor 

It was perfectly acknowledged that if the Creditor, the Debtor 
and the Transferee met together, the Creditor might, with the 
Debtor’s consent, transfer his Right of action to the Transferee. 
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The Debtor might then agree to pay the Transferee instead of 
his primary Creditor. When this was done, a valid contract was 
created between the Debtor and the IJjansfereo which cancelled 
and extinguished the two preceding contracts : that between the 
Creditor and the Debtor : and that between the Creditor and his 
ll’ansferee : and the Transferee might then sue the Debtor : 
because there was now a privity of contract between them 

This is what, as has been shown in the preceding section, is 
termed a Novation : and this form of Novation was acknowledged 
in a whole scries of cases to be perfectly valid 

But though it was admitted that a Debt might be sold and 
transferred orally to a specific transferee with whon\ the Debtor 
entered personally into a contract : it was strenuously maintained 
that it was contrary to law to issue a written Obligation payable 
to order, or to bearer, or to any unspecified and indefinite 
assignee : and it was alleged that no contract could be created 
between the original Debtor, or Obligor, and such indefinite 
bearer, or assignee, giving the latter an action against the 
' Debtor 

This, of course, involved the general question — What is the 
Common Law of Euglaud respecting the transfer of Obligations 
oral and written ? Or — What is the Common Law of England 
with respect to written Obligations which the Obligor himself had 
created transferable ? 

As the very purpose of the Digest was to declare the Law on 
this point, it became necessary to trace this doctrine through the 
wlwle series of Reports to their earliest sources 

The result I arrived at is contained in the preceding para- 
graphs, and need not be repeated here. I proved by a series of 
text-writers and cases, beginning about 1250 and ending in 1800 
— a period of 550 years — that the dogma held by modem judges 
that choses~in-ciciion cannot he made transferable at Common 
Law, with the sole exception of Bills of fexchange, had not the 
slightest foundation in fact: that it was entirely due to the 
narrow dogmatism of Lord Kenyon : and that it had no earlier 
date than 1800 ! 

Having laid these investigations before the commission whose 
Chairman was Lord Cranworth, who had enunciated the doctrine 
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that it was not to be tolerated by the Law either of Seotland or 
England that any person should issue floating Eights of action 
against himself, I was unanimously selected to prepare the Digest 
of the Law of Bills of Exchange, &c., the Law of Credit 
My selection by the Commissioners was in effect equivalent to 
the ^judgment of the House of Lords in my favor : because tffe 
Commissioners - included all the Law Lords except one; and if 
they approved of my written arguments in their capacity of Com- 
missioners : they must have done the same if I had had the oppor- 
tunity of addressing them in their capacity of Law Lords 

I was invested with the duty of reducing into systematic and 
scientific order the whole chaotic and contradictory mass of cases 
on the subject, both at Law and in Equity. I was instructed 
not to pay any regard to any decision of any Court or Judge, nor 
to any text-book ; but that it was my duty to declare the law on 
every point in the subject. This, thei’cforc, involved the duty of 
examining, and approving, confirming, modifying, or reversing 
all the decisions of all the Courts of Equity and Law on the 
subject 

I stated the rules of the Common Law relating to the transfer 
of choses-m-action in these words — - 

“At Common Law a Creditor cannot transfer his Debt, or 
Eight of action, to a third person without -the consent of the 
Debtor, so as to enable the Transferee to sue the Debtor in his 
own name 

“ But wherever the Debtor assents to the transfer of the 
Debt; the assignment of it by the Creditor is irrevocable: and 
the Transferee may sue the Debtor in his own name ” 

I set aside the whole of Lord Holt’s decisions relating to 
Promissory Notes, which, with one exception, had been accepted 
as Law for 160 years, as erroneous ; and appended this note — 

“ The legality of Promissory Notes is sometimes supposed to 
rest solely on the Statute of Anne ; but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the series of decisions, which were the cause of the 
Act being passed, are erroneous : and that the Act was super- 
fluous ” 

And multitudes of other cases 

In 1870, the Commissioners discontinued the work on the 

X 
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Digest : and so my Digest was never published under their 
authority: but I introduced these doctrines, as having the 
private approval of the Commissioners, into my Principles cf 
Economical Philosophy^ published in 1872 

The Case of Crouch v» The Credit Foncier of England 

81 . Til is work had only been published a very short time 
when a very awkward incident occurred 

Tlie Credit Foncier of England issued an Obligation which 
they termed a Debenture, by which they promised to pay the 
bearer the sura of ,£100 on the 1st of May, 1872, or upon any 
(‘iirlier day upon which the bond should l)e entitled to be paid off, 
or redeemed, ac.cording to certain conditions printed on it 

The Bond further promised to bear interest at 8 per cent., 
payable half yearly, on the 1st of November and the 1st of May 
in each year, from the 1st of November, 18()0, to the 1st of May, 
1872 : unless it should be drawn for payment before the 1st May, 

. 1872: in which case interest was to cease from the day it was 
drawn 

Oiui ]\Tacken bought ten of -these debentures. In July, 18G9, 
his house was broken into, and they were stolen. The Bond in 
(piestion was drawn for payment on the 1st November, 1870. 
Macken having received substituted bonds, on giving notice of 
his loss to the Company, and an indemnity, received payment of 
the Debenture 

, At the end of 1871 the Plaintiff bought the Debenture from 
a person wlio afterwards disappeared : and sued the Company for 
payment of it 

It was not disputed that he gave value for the bond without 
notice : and at the trial before Bramwell, B., he gained the 
verdict 

The (piestions before the Court in Banc w'ere — 

1. Whether the Debenture was a Negotiable Instrument 

2. Whether, if it were so, it was not overdue : and so had 
lost the attribute of “ Currency ” or Negotiability 

The judgment of the Queen’s Bench was delivered by 
Blackburn, J., in the absence of the Chief Justice 
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He began by admitting that such instruments had been for 
some time treated as Negotiable 

He then said (L.ll., 8 Q.B., 374) — ‘‘ The general rule is not 
disputed, that a chose- in-act ion cannot be transferred at law at 
all 

The first question, therefore, is whether tliis instrument is^i 
Promissory Note. It is under Seal, and therefore is, primd facie^ 
a Covenant and nob a Promise ; and it is quite clear that a 
Covenant to pay money is not Negotiable by the custom of 
merchants [we have already shown the direct contriiry of 
this] 

“There is no case in the books where a Bill of Ex(;hange made 
under seal has been sued upon [the direct contrary of this is the 
fact : for hundreds of years all Bills of Exchange were under 
seal] 

“The negotiability of Promissory Notes depends in part at 
least, upon the Statute 3 and 4 Anne, c. 1) : and it seems to have 
been the opinion of liord Justice AV'ood in re General Estates Co,, 
and of Malins, Y. C., in re Imperial Land Co, of Marsailles, that 
inasmuch as that Act enacts tlnit Promissory Notes in writing 

it follows that a Corporation fixing its seal to a 

written promise must be considered assigning the ])roniise, not as 
covenanting under seal to fullil it : and so tlie Statute says by 
implication that, what w'ould at Coiuraoii Law be their covenant 
to pay, is their Promise to pay. But although intimating their 
opinion, neither of the learned persons referred to gave any 
decision on the point, as it was not necessary for the purpose of 
the cases before them. Neither is it necessary for us to decide 
the point, as for reasons whicli will presently be given, tlje 
Instrument in question, even if under hand, could nob be a 
Promissory Note : but we wish to point out that in Glyyi v. Baker 
the form of the East India Bond was that the East India 
Company acknowledged to have received from W. (L Sibley, 
^100, which the Company promised to pay to Sibley, his 
executors, or assigns by indorsement. It was- therefore in form a 
Promissory Note for Value received, payable to order, and bad it 
been signed as such by an agent of the East India Company, 
would have been negotiable. But it was a bond under the seal of 
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the East India Company, and Le Blanc, J., says — ‘ It is clear 
that no action could have been brought on this bond but by 
Sibley, the Obligee, or in his name : or if he died, in the name of 
his executors ’ 

“ The alarm' occasioned by this decision was so great that 
w'lthiii a month afterwards an Act (51 Geo. III. c. 64) was 
passed to make East India Bonds negotiable like Promissory 
Notes. It seems not to have occurred to any one that it could be 
said that this was already done by virtue of the Statute of Anne, the 
promise in writing being signed by the East India Company’s seal. 

“ This seems a strong authority for saying that instruments 
under the seal of a body corporate are not exceptions from the 
general rule laid down by Byles on Bills that at Common Law 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, being simple contracts, 
cannot be under seal, at least, so as to retain their negotiable 
qualities 

“ But it is not necessary to decide in the present case whether 
an instrument under the seal of a Corporation can be a Promissory 
Note ; for the contract of the Credit Foiicier is not merely to pay 
the money but also to cause a portion of the bonds to be drawn 
in the stipulated manner ; and any one entitled to sue on the 
contract contained in the instrument would be entitled to sue for 
damages if the company did not fairly give him his chance of 
having his bond drawn according to the stipulated conditions. 
And it is obvious that such a contract as that cannot be a 
Promissory Note 

“ He is also obliged to contend that they would give a Right 
of action in his own name to any holder, though the general law 
would give uo such Right of action to the holders. There is no 
decision or authority that it is competent to a party to create by 
his own act a transferable Right of action on a contract, [There 
are an unbroken series of decisions for 550 years to this effect]. 
It is enough to refer to Dixon v. Bovill and TImnpson v, Dominy 
as authorities [which they are not] that he cannot irrespective of 
custom so create it 

“We have already intimated an opinion that it is beyond the 
competency of the parties to a contract to confer on the assignee 
of that contract a Right to sue in his own name ” 
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The Court then made the rule absolute to enter the verdict 
for the defendants : but gave the right to appeal. No appeal, 
however, was made : and if it had not been fur a subsequent case 
which took place soon afterwards, this decision might have done 
boundless mischief in perpetuating error . , 

It will be seen by referring to the preceding section that 
every one of the statements iii this decision, both of law and 
fact, are perfectly erroneous : and are in direct contradiction to 
the principles which I had established in my Digest, witli the 
approval of the Law Digest Commissioners 

The Case of Goodwin i\ Robarts 

32 . .At length this great quarrel was brought to a final 
settlement and determination in the case of Goodwin v, Robarts 
(L.R., 10 Exch., 337), beyond all comparison the most important 
Mercantile case in modern times : or indeed of any time 

The Russian Government being about to raise a loan on 
Bonds, appointed Messrs. Rothschild their agents 

Messrs. Rothschild issued Scrip for these £100 bonds, as a 
receipt for £20 paid on account of the Bonds : and as payment 
of the successive instalments at the times specified, the “ Bearer ” 
was to receive the definitive bonds 

In February, 1874, the plaintiff purchased £200 of the 
Russian scrip, on which the instalments were fully paid up in ad- 
vance : and left it in the hands of his broker : who improperly 
and conti’ary to good faith, pledged it with the defendants *as 
security for a loan 

The broker became bankrupt, and tlie defendants sold the 
scrip in the usual way of business, and in ignorance of the 
plaintiff’s title 

It was proved tha^ such scrip for loans to foreign govern- 
ments, entitling the bearers thereof to bonds, had been well 
known to, and largely dealt in by bankers, money dealers, and 
members of the Stock Exchanges, English and Foreign, for above 
fifty years : and such persons had, during that period, bought 
and sold such Scrip, and lent money on it : and dealt with it in 
every w^ay as a Negotiable Instrument, transferable by delivery 
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The question was whether such Scrip was in point of law 
Negotiable : so that the defendants, the innocent holders for 
value, might retain the proceeds from the true owners of it 

This case, it will be observed, extended the question of 
Ntfgotiablo Instruments : Ixicause all Instruments hitherto found 
to be negotiable, had been actual Obligations to pay money : but 
this was only a Promise to deliver an Obligation to pay money 
The (’’ourt of Exchequer unhesitatingly gave judgment for 
tlie defendants 

I'he case was taken by appeal to the Court of Exchequer 
Cliaiiiber, and the unanimous judgment of the Court w^as given 
by Lord ('hief Justice Cockburii on the last day of its existence, 
July 7, 1875 

III the cours(3 of the argument before the Court, Lord Holt’s 
cases, so often alluded to, and which 1 had set aside in my Digest, 
had been cited, and the Lord Chief Justice spoke of them in 
terms of the strongest condemnation, and said that they were a 
Idot upon our judicial history 

The Lord Chief Justice having reviewed all the arguments 
against the negotiability of the scrip, especially the doctrines 
expressed in the preceding case oi^Crovch v. The Credit Fonder of 
England^ that it is not competent for any one to create floating 
Rights of action against himself, said — 

“ Having given the fullest consideration to this argument, we 
are of opinion that it cannot prevail. It is founded on the view 
that the Law ^lerclnint thus referred to is fixed and stereotyped, 
and incapable of being expanded and enlarged so as to meet the 
wants and requirements of trade in the varying circumstances of 
commerce. It is true that the Law Merchant is sometimes spoken 
of as a fixed body of law, forming part of the Common Law, and, 
as it were, coeval with it. But as a matter of legal history, this 
view is altogether incorrect ” . * 

The Lord Chief Justice then proceeded to speak of Bills of 
Exchange and ' Promissory Notes, and said that the common 
notion that Promissory Notes were not used in England till the 
end of the seventeenth century was a mistake. “ Mr. MacLeod 
shows that Promissory Notes payable to bearer, or to a man and 
his assigns, were known in the time of Edward IV.” 
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After referring to several of the cases before recited, lie said — 
Thus far the practice of merchants, traders, and others of treat- 
ing Promissory Notes, whether payable to order, or to bearer, had 
received the sanction of the Courts, but Holt, having become 
Chief Justice, a somewhat unseemly conflict arose between him 
and the merchants as to the Negotiability of Promissory Notes, 
whether payable to order or to bearer : the Chief Justice taking 
what must now be admitted to have been a narrow minded view 
of the matter, setting his face strongly against the negotiability 
of these instruments, contrary as we are told by aiitliority, to the 
opinion of Westminster Hall : and in a series of successive cases 
persisting* in holding them not to Ixi negotiable by indorsement, 
or delivery. The inconvenience of trade arising therefrom led to 
the passing of the Statute of 3 and 4 Anne, c. 0, wliereby 
Promissory Notes were made capable of being assigned by 
indoi'sement, or made payable to bearer, and such assignment was 
thus rendered valid, beyond dispute or dilliculty 

‘<It is obvious from the preamble of the statute, which 
recites that — ‘ it had been held that such Notes were not within 
the custom of merchants,’ that these decisions wei’e not acceptable 
to the profession, or to the country. Nor can there be much 
doubt that by the usage prevalent among merchants, these Notes 
had been treated as securities negotiable by the customary 
method of assignment, as much as Bills of Exchange properly so 
called. The Statute of Anne may indeed, practically speaking, 
be looked upon as a Declaratory Statute, confirming the decisions 
prior to the time of Lord Holt ” 

The Lord Chief Justice then, having reviewed several other 
cases, came to the case of Croiick v. The Credit Fonder of 
England, in his own Court, but decided in his absence. Pie 
expressed disapproval of the reasons given for the judgment, 
that it was not competent for the .company to make instruments 
negotiable which were not negotiable at Common Law : though 
he said that the judgment juight be supported on the ground that 
the usage was not proved to be general 

“We cannot concur in thinking that if proof of general usage 
had been established, it would have been a sufficient ground for 
refusing to give effect to it, that it did not form part of what is 
called the ancient Law Merchant 
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“ If we could see our way to the conclusion that in holding 
the scrip in question to pass by deliveiy, and to be available to 
bearer, we were giving effect to a usage incompatible either with 
the Common Law, or with the Law Merchant, as incorporated 
into and embodied in it, our decision would be a very different 
one from that Avhich we are about to pronounce. But so far 
from this being the case, vrc are, on the contrary, in our opinion, 
only acting on the established principle of that law in giving 
legal effect to a usage now become universal, to treat this form of 
security, being, on the face of it, expressly made transferable to 
bearer, as the representative of money, and, as such, being made 
to hearer, as assignable by delivery” 

The Court then affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Exchequer : and thus all the Courts of Common Law lield that 
the Scrip was a Negotiable Instrument. This judgment was 
afterwards alllrnied by the House of Lords 

The Lord Cliief »Justice had the Paper I had prepared for the 
Law Digest Competition before him, and in the course of the 
'judgment did me the very high honor to refer to it as follows — 

“ We iind it stated in a Law Tract by Mr. MacLeod entitled 
‘ Specimen of a Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange,' printed, 
we believe, as a Report to the (rovernment : but which from its 
research and ability, deserves to he produced in a form calculated 
to ensure a wider circulation, &c.” 

I had already publislied the results arrived at in my Principles 
of Economical Philosophij in 1872 : this judgment confirmed 
them ill every particular : and they are repeated in my Theory 
ami Practice of IkinUng : and in this work : so that I have done 
whatever has been in my power to fulfil the suggestion of the 
Lord Chief Justice 


CkoHes-imaction made Transferable by Statute^ without the 
consent of the Debtor 

88. The Courts of Law never had the courage to adopt the 
suggestion of Ashhurst and Buffer, that they should drop the 
formality of requiring the Transferee of a Debt to sue in the 
name of the Transferor: and permit him to sue in his name ; in 
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which they showed that they did not know their own power: 
because such was an integral part of the Law Merchant, which is 
an integral part of the Common Law. But this was done by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 1873. By sect. 25, § 6, 
of that Act, it is enacted — 

% 

‘^Any absolute assignment in writing, under the hand of the 
assignor (not purporting to be by way of charge only) of any 
Debt, or other legal chose-in-actiony of which express notice in 
writing shall have been given to the Debtor, Trustee, or other 
person from whom the assignor would have been entitled to 
receive or claim, such Debt, chose^n-action^ shall be, and be 
deemed to have been effectual in law (subject to all equities 
which would have been entitled to priority over the right of the 
assignee if this Act had not passed) to pass and transfer the 
legal right to such Debt or chose-in-action^ from the date of such 
notice, and all legal and other remedies for the same, and the 
power to give a good discharge for the same, without the consent 
of the assignor : provided always, that if the Debtor, Trustee, or 
other person liable in respect of such Debt, or chose-m-action^ 
shall have had notice that such assignment is disputed by the 
assignor, or any one claiming under him, or if any other opposing 
or conflicting claims to such Debt, or chose-in-aciion^ he shall be 
entitled, if he think fit, to call upon the several persons making 
claim thereto to interplead concerning the same, or he may, if he 
think fit, pay the same into the High Court of Justice, under 
and in conformity with, the provisions of the Acts for the relief 
of Trustees ” 

It will be seen that this clause confera the Eight upon Creditors 
to transfer their Debts, or choses-in-aciion^ without the consent of 
the Debtor : and consequently, if the holder of an obligation, not 
made transferable by tjie express will of the obligor, gives notice 
to the Debtor in terms of this clause, he can maintain an action 
upon it 

But it still leaves untouched the case of an Obligation created 
transferable with the express consent of the Obligor, which is 
transferred without a written notice to the Obligor, and in such 
cases, which form the vast majority, the rules of the Common 
Law still apply 
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If there should be auy doubt on such cases, which we have 
established there never was, it is provided for in § 11. of the same 
section, which says — 

“ Generally, in all matters not hereinbefore particularly 
mentioned, in wliich there is any conflict or variance between the 
riiles of equity and the rules of the Commou Law with reference 
to the same matter, the rules of Equity shall prevail ” 

Thus the Mercantile Law of England is now assimilated to 
that of Europe 
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Section IV 

On the Extinction of Obligations 
On the Limits of Credit 

84 . We have now to consider the various metliods by which 
Obligations are extinguished. Credit being the Right to demand 
some pei-son to pay or do something : and Debt the Duty of that 
person to pay or do something : of course when the Debtor has 
paid or done the thing he is bound to do he has fulfilled and 
discharged his duty : and therefore the Right of the Creditor is 
satisfied and extinguished ; and thus the Obligation is annihilated 
and extinguished 

It has been shown over and over again that Credit is the name 
of a Species of Property, Commodity, or ]\rerclumdise, of the 
same nature as, but inferior in degree to, Money : that it fulfils 
exactly the same function as Money as a Medium of Exchange 
and Circulation. It is a Property, Commodity, or Merchandise 
cumulative to Money : and is in all its effects on prices and 
production exactly equivalent to an equal sum of Money 

Credit is in fact to Money what Steam is to AVator : and like 
that power, while its use within proper limits is one of tlie most 
beneficial inventions ever devised by the ingonuity of man, its 
misuse by unskilful and unscrupulous persons has produced the 
most fearful calamities. Credit, like Steam, has its limits : and 
we have now to investigate the proper limits of Credit ; and to 
explain the various methods by whicli it is extinguished 

Credit no doubt is of the same nature as Money : being 
the Right or Title to a future payment. But there is this 
difference between them, that there is no time limited in which 
the holder of Money shall demand a satisfaction for it : nor is it 
limited to any particular satisfaction. He may keep it as long 
as he pleases himself : or he may transmit to his descendants : 
and they may receive a satisfaction at any time they please for 
the services done by their ancestor 
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But Credit is always created with the express intention of 
being, or of being capable of being, extinguished at a certain 
short definite time : at least Mercantile Credit is, of which alone 
we are treating here. It is unextinguished Credit which pro- 
duces those terrible monetary cataclysms which scatter ruin and 
niisery among nations. It is chiefly by the creation of excessive 
Credit that over-production is brought about : which causes 
those catastrophes called Commercial Crises : and it is the 
inability of Credit shops to extinguish the Credit they have 
created — commonly called the failure of Banks — which is the 
cause of the most frightful social calamities of modern times 
'I^he true limits of Credit may be seen by the meaning of the 
word. Because all Credit is the promise to pay or do something 
in future : and that something, whatever it is : is the Value of 
the promise or Credit. That something need not necessarily be 
Money ; it may be anything else ; it may be any other chattel : 
or it may be a promise to do something 

Tlie (h’edits, however, which are the subject of this work are 
always promises to pay Money : and it is just on this point that 
literary Economists arc utterly at fault. Because a Bill, or Note, 
is an Obligation to pay money, many uninformed writers suppose 
that they must always be paid in Money or Bank Notes: and 
therefore that the issues of Credit must always have a fixed and 
definite relation to the (piantity of Money in a country : or in 
mathematical language are a definite function of it : now it is true 
that Credit must always bear a relation to the Money in the 
country ; but it is not a fixed relation ; it depends to a very great 
extent indeed on the organisation of the system of Credit : hence 
as the quantity of Credit to Money varies according to the 
different methods in which Credit is organised, we may say, if we 
may coin the term, that Credit is a contingent function of Money. 

To show how extremely ignorant wrjters are of the actual 
organisation of the modern system of Credit, we may quote a 
sentence ftom Colonel Torrens, who was one of the influential 
sect who procured the enactment of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. lie says^ — “ A Bill of Exchange may also pass from 

1 The Principles and Practical Ojm'ation of Sir Jiohert PeeVs Act of 1844 
explained aiid defended j p. 79 
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purchasers to vendors many times a day : but no one of the 
successive transactions of which it is the medium can be finally 
closed until the last recipient has received in Coin or Bank Notes 
the amount it represents.” A statement also which appears in 
Mill 

% 

No doubt 200 years ago, as far as we are aware, the vast 
majority of bills were paid in Money or Bank Notes : but that 
has long ceased to be the case. At the present day probably not 
one bill in 100,000 is ever paid in Money or Bank Notes : but 
by other methods which we have now to describe 

Those who imagine that Bills and Notes at the present day 
are always paid in Money or Bank Notes have as much idea of 
the truth as those who know nothing of steam navigation beyond 
the little Comet of four horse power which paddled down the 
Clyde in 1812, have of the triple expansion engines of the 
Campania : or as those who know nothing of a locomotive beyond 
Stephenson’s Bocket have of the last new locomotive on the 
London and North Western Railway. The organisation and 
expansion of the System of Credit has developed pari pamc with 
that of the steam engine 

The only real difficulty in the case, as has been frequently 
observed, is for lay readers and writers to understand that a 
Right of action, a Promise to pay, Avhich is a Credit, or a Debt, 
is itself independent exchangeable Property or Merchandise, or a 
Chattel, quite distinct from the Money promised itself, and that 
it circulates in commerce by itself, exactly like Money 

But of course the Value of the promise or Right of action 
is the thing itself : and consequently if the thing itself is not 
forthcoming, the Right of action has lost its Value. This 
consideration at once shows the Limit of Credit. Assuming the 
Credit to be, what is its best known form in this country, the 
Right to demand Mondy, it is quite clear that as long as a person 
has in his possession sufficient Money, or tvhat is held to be 
Equivalent to Money, to discharge his Debt when it becomes due, 
the Credit has not been excessive 

In this section we shall only consider solid Credit : by which 
we mean Credit which is redeemed at maturity ; reserving the 
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abuses of excessive Credit, and its consequences and remedies to 
a future chapter 

The futile nature of the speculations of lay writers on this 
subject consists in the fact, that by the highly organised system 
of modern Credit, it is only an infinitesimal portion of Bills that 
are ever paid in Money at all : but they are paid in the Equiva- 
lents to Money 

The institution of Banks and Bankers who create Currency 
])y means of their Credit, cither in the form of Deposits or Notes, 
has enlarged the Limits of Credit at least a thousand fold : but 
yet the principle of the liiinit remains the same. Credit always 
has to be redeemed : and if this can be done the Credit has been 
sound. Hence Credit is never excessive, whatever its absolute 
amount may l)e, as long as it always returns into itself 

0)1 the Extinction of Obligations 

36 . We have now to consider the various methods by which 
Obligations arc extinguished. Credit being the Eight to demand 
something to be paid or done ; and the Debt being the Duty to 
pay or do that something ; the Payment, or the Performance of 
the thing, fulfils, discharges, and extinguishes the Duty : as well 
as the Eight. And thus the Obligation is absolutely annihilated 
and extinguished 

Commercial (h'edit in this country is always expressed to be 
payable in !Money : and it is often siq)posed that Bills of 
Exchange are always paid in Money, or Bank Notes. But as has 
been shown in the preceding paragraph, that is a vital error 

There are other methods besides payment in Money by which 
Obligations are extinguished. xVnd in this country the amount 
of Bills which are paid in Money is absolutely infinitesimal com- 
pared to those which are paid in other ways 

There are four different methods by ^^filich Obligations may 
be extinguished : these are — 

1. By Acceptilation : or Kelease 

2. By Payment in Money 

3. By Novation : Renewal or Transfer 

4. By Compensation : or Set-off 
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On Acceptilation : d6(ti(ii(Tis : aKKevTiXanitiv : or R616&S6 

36 , We have already described how the Olligatio verbis and 
litter is : or the oral and written Obligations were created 

When the Debtor came to repay the loan 'the proceedings 
were reversed. He brought the money to his Creditor, and said 
something of this sort to him — 

“ Quod ego tibi promisi, habesne acceptum ? ” 

“ Have you received ivhat I promised you ? ” 

To which the Creditor replied — 

“ llabes, acceptumque tuli ’’ 

‘‘ I have, and have entered it as received^' 

In this case the Debtor made an entry of ]\roney paid in his 
ledger, termed Expensilatio : and the Creditor made a correlative 
entry of Money received in his ledger : termed Acceptilatio 
These entries of Expensilatio and Acceptilatio, wlien once 
formally made in their respective ledgers by the parties, were 
final and conclusive, and could not be questioned 

All Contracts or Obligations created by the mutual consent* of 
the parties maybe extinguished, cancelled, dissolved, or annihilated 
by the same mutual consent of the parties by wdiich tliey were 
created 

As Gains says’ — Omnia qmc jure contrahuntur contrario 
jure pereunt 

All formal contracts are destroyed by a reverse process" 
Consequently, if for any reason whatever the Creditor chose 
to release the Debtor from his Debt without the actual payment 
of money, it was done by the solemn form of Acceptilatio 

The Debtor went through the legal form of question : and 
the Creditor went through the legal form of answer : and then 
made the formal entry of Acceptilatio in his ledger : it was then 
a valid and final Release : and it could not be questioned or 
disputed 

So, at present, if a Creditor gives his Debtor a formal written 
receipt for money due : it is a valid and final release of the Debt. 

We shall hereafter give some examples of Acceptilation wdiicli 
may surprise some of our readers 

» 50, 17, 100 
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For Acceptilation, see Craius, III., 169-175 ; Instit. Just., 
III., 29 ; Theophilus, III., 29 ; Digest, XLVI., 4 ; Basilica, 
XXVL, 9 

The Release of a Debt is in all cases Equivalent to a Gift or 
® Payment in Money 

37. Euler, as we have seen above, says that if a person has 
nothing, and owes 50 crowns, his Property is 50 crowns less than 
nothing. His property is ( — 50) crowns : i>., he is under the 
Duty to pay 50 crowns, and has nothing to pay them with 

He then says that if any person made the Debtor a present of 
50 crowns to pay his Debt with, he would be 50 crowns richer 
than lie was before : though his property ivould then be 0 

Euler is right so far as he goes : but he has only, stated one- 
half of the case. Because the same result may be attained in 
another way 

As the same result follows, whoever gives him the 50 crowns, 
^we may suppose that his Creditor makes him a gift of 50 crowns. 
The Debtor then may give his Creditor back his 50 crowns : and 
so he discharges his Debt. The Debtor is now 50 crowns richer 
than he was before : and his property is now 0 

Now if Money be positive, -f , the Gift of Money is 4- x +, 
which equals 4-. But there is another combination of signs 
which gives 4- : and that is — x — ; and there is another way 
of arriving at this result 

, Suppose that instead of the double operation of the Creditor 
giving his Debtor 50 crowns : and then receiving them back 
in discharge of his Debt : he simply Releases the Debtor from 
the Debt. Then the Debtor would be 50 crowns richer than 
before : and his property would be 0 

Now a Debt is — ; and taking away, or Releasing, is also — : 
hence Releasing a Debt is — x — ; henci Releasing a Debt is 
absolutely equivalent to making a Gift of Money ; that is, 
-—X — == 4 - X 4- in Economics : as it does in every other 
branch of science, Mathematical and Physical 

This example shews that the Release of a Debt is in all cases 
whatever, equivalent to the Gift or Payment of Money : a 
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principle of immense importance in Commerce : and the applica- 
tion of which may surprise some readers 

So Paulus says^--— ‘‘ Si quis obligatione liberatus est, potest 
videri cepisse ” 

^nd Basil. II., 3, 115 — eXcvOcpovfievo^s €vo)(fjs '8 ok€1 tl 
€l\ri<l>€vai ” 

He who is Released from an Ohliijation has gained ” 

“^So also — ‘‘ Per accept! quoqiie lationem egens debitor etiam 
earn pecuniam qua liberatus est, cepisse videtur” 

“ Even an insolvent debtor being freed bg a Release^ has gained 
the amount of what he is released from ” 

So Pothier^ — “ A Release is a Donation ” 

So Ortolan says-^ — “ The Release from a Debt is always classed 
as a Donation in Homan Law ” 

So Von Savigny^ — A simple Contract, or the Release of a 
Debt may be the subject of a Donation ” 

Also^ — “ The increase of Wealth may result from .... 
a Credit given to the Debtor, or the Keleasc of a Debt '' 

Every Release of a Debt enriclies the Debtor. The amount 
of the Donation is always equal to tliat of the Debt, even though 
the Debtor is insolvent. Although the Release from a Debt 
destined never to be paid seems a thing of no conse(|uence, the 
increase of property does not the less exist. In ellect not only 
does Property represent a quantity always indeterminate ; but its 
total ^lue may also be either Positive or Negative [Negative 
Property is the Inverse of a Right, »>., a Debt, or a Duty]. If 
then Property is reduced to a Negative Value, the diminution of 
Minus is in Law a change identical with the increase of Phis for 
a Positive Value” (That is — x — = -f- x +) 

“ The Release of a Dcbt*^ always coiistiiiites a Gift equal to 
the amount of the Debt, even thougli the Debtor is insolvent ” 

So the Release of a Debt to a Debtor may be a Legacy^ 

* Digest^ 60, 17, 115 * Traiti des Ohligations 

® Explication lliatorique des Inst. Just,^ Liv. II., tit. 7, § 543, 657 
^ Traite de droit Jiomainy Liv. II., ch. 3, § 142 
^ Ibid, i 155 

® Traits de droit Romain, Liv. II., ch. 3, 5 166 ^ Digest, 34, 3, 3 

Y 
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Aj)plication of the Principles of Algebra and Mercantile 
Law to Commerce 

38. It has now to be shown how the Algebraical doctrine 
that — X — ^ + X -h: and its Legal equivalent that the 
Release of a Debt is in all cases equivalent to a payment in 
Money : are applied in Commerce 

Suppose that I owe .ClOO to a banker : in how many ways can 
I pay liim ? 

1. I may pay him in actual Money : that is + x + 

2. If 1 happen to possess £100 in his Notes : T may tender 
him his own Notes : or if I have an account with him : I may 
give him a Che(|ue on my account: that is in eithei* case 1 
Release him from his Debt to me : that is — x — 

Tliat is, Releasing the banker from his Debt to me is Paying 
my Debt to him 

3. 1 may pay him £50 in Money : and £50 in his own 
Notes : or by Cheque on my account 

Paying him in Money is + x +: tendering him his own 
Notes : or giving him a Cheque on my account : is — x — : 
and the combined effect of the two is to discharge and extinguish 
my Debt of £100 

Tims I may pay a Debt to my banker entirely in Money : or 
entirely in his own Notes, or by Cheque : or partly in Money and 
partly by Notes or Cheque : and the effect of these several modes 
of jxiymeiit is absolutely identical 

Tims it is seen that the doctrine that taking away a Negative 
Quantity is absolutely equivalent to adding a Positive Quantity is 
absolutely true in all branches of science 

That is, in all sciences whatever — x — = + X -f : and 
in Mercantile Algebra it is to be interpreted thus — “ 2'he Release 
of a Debt is in all cases Equivalent to a Piiyment in Money ” 

The Release of a Debt may he held to Extinguish an 
Obligation in Three different ways 

39. There are three different methods in which the Release 
of a Debt may be considered to extinguish an Obligation 
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1. First Method — As the Obligation was created by the 
mutual consent of the parties : so it may be cancelled and ex- 
tinguished by the same mutual consent which called it into 
existence 


Now as we have seen that, by the general principles of the 
Theory of Signs, to Create an Obligation is denoted by 
^f+£100) 


So to Cancel, Extinguish, or Annihilate an Obligation is 
denotedby-{+ 

Now let us observe tlic effect of the Negative Sign on each of 
the parties to the Obligation 

The (h’cditor’s property becomes — (+ £100) 

But ~ (+ £100) — — - £100 

That is the Creditor has lod £100 

The Debtor’s property becomes — ( — £100) 

But ^ (— £100) = + £100 
That is, the Debtor has gained £100 
Which shows that to Cancel or Eelease a Debt is exactly 
equivalent to making a Gift of Money 


2. Second Method — As the Creditor’s Right of action is 
simply a piece of Merchandise : Goods and Chattels : or a (Com- 
modity : it may be the subject of a donation or gift, exactly like 
any other Commodity 

The Creditor may present his Right of action as a donation 
or gift to the Debtor himself 

Then the Debtor has the Right to demand (-f £100) from 
himself : and also the Duty to pay ( — £100) to himself 
Then his property will be + £100 — £100 
These two Quantities cancel and extinguish each other like 
+ and — rt, on the same side of equation. They vanish 
together : the Right is not in abeyance : it is absolutely ex- 
tinguished. The (+ £100) ceases to exist as well as the 
(— £100) : and thus the Obligation is absolutely extinguished 
The Creditor has lost £100, and the Debtor has gained £100, 

Y 2 
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Thus, if a person makes another a gift of £100 : and also 
Releases him from a Debt of £100 : the donee has received a 
gift of £200 

When Sir Joslina Reynolds died he held a bond of Burke’s 
foy £2,000. By his will he Released Burke from his bond of 
£2,000 : and besides that he bequeathed liim £2,000 in Money. 
Gorise(|uently Reynolds bequeatlied £4,000 to Burke 

ik Third Method — There is still a third method by which 
it can be explained 

When a Debtor is presented with a Right of action against 
himself he fullils two or characters : he is Creditor to 

himself and also Debtor to himself 

In his persona of Creditor he presents his Right of action to 
himself in his persona of Debtor. In his persona of Debtor he 
pays the Right of action to himself in his persona of Creditor. 
Hence the Duty is fulfilled and discharged, just as much as if he 
had paid it to another individual 

'14ms the Obligation is not in abeyance : it is cancelled ai ' 
extinguished 

When 4- £100 Cancels and Extinguishes — £100: and 
tv hen it does not 

40 . It must, however, ho carefully observed that (+ £100) 
and ( — £100) in the same person do not always, and in all cases, 
cancel and extinguish each otlier in Economics 
‘ A person’s property may be (+ £100) and ( — £l00), and 
therefore for practieal i)nrposcs, be equal to 0 : and yet these two 
Quantities will not cancel and extinguisli each other in Eco- 
nomics 

It is only when the Right to demand £100 from himself: and 
the Duty to pay £J00 to himself unite t that both Quantities 
vanish ; and the Contract or the Obligation is extinguished 

Suppose that a person has £100 in a banker’s Notes : and at 
the same time owes £100 to some other person 

Then his property will be (+ £100) and (— £100) : and in 
substance will = 0 
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But in this case the (+ £100) will not cancel the ( — £100) ; 
and the (+ £100) is not extinguished as an Economic Quantity. 

The reason of this is obvious : because his Bight of action 
against A is no fulfilment of bis Duty to pay B 

The Debtor may pay away the £100 in Not5s ; and leave his 
own Debt unpaid 

Suppose that two bankers each hold £100 of the other’s 
Notes. Then so far us regards these Notes the property of each 
banker is (+ £100) and ( — £100) : and in substance = 0 

But in this case the (+ £100) and the ( — £100) held by 
each banker do not cancel each other : because each banker may 
pay the Notes of the other in commerce : and therefore there are 
£200 of Economic Quantities in existence 

Each banker has the positive absolute Right to demand £100 
which is actual property : but he is only under the contingent 
Duty to pay £100, if demanded 

If, however, they exchange Notes, eacli banker will then have 
he Right to demand £100 from hhmotf : and the Duty to pay 
JlOO to himself 

Then each of the Obligations is simultaneously extinguished ; 
because each banker has performed his Duty of paying the other 
by releasing him from his Debt 

Thus the £200 of Economic Quantities vanish out of existence. 

Hence it is only when the Right and the Duty emanate from 
the same person : and are again revested in the same person 
from whom they emanated that the (+ £100) and the ( — £100) 
cancel each other ; and the Obligation is extinguished 

On Payment in Money 

41 . The preceding considerations will explain liow a Payment 
in Money extinguishes an Obligation : wliicb very few persons 
have ever thought of ’ 

Suppose that a person possesses £100 : and owes a Debt of 
£30 : then bis property will be (+ £100) and ( — £30) : that is, 
he possesses £100 : but coupled with the Duty to pay £30 at 
some given time 

His Creditor’s Right to demand is (+ £30) 
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When the Creditor demands payment of his Debt, he brings 
his Right of action to tlie Debtor, who gives him £30 in Money 
in exchange for it : that is, tlio Debtor buys up the Right of 
action against himself 

The Debtor’s property is tlien £70, and also (+ £30) and 
L £,^o) : that is, £70 in Money : and also the Right to demand 
£30 from himself and the Duty to pay £30 to himself 

The (+ £30) and the ( — £30) cancel and extinguish each 
other hy either of the methods described above : the Obligation is 
extinguished : and the Debtor's property is now £70 
'J'his transaction is therefore a Sale, or an Exchange 
Thus the Obligation, or Contract, was originally created by 
the Sale, or Exchange, of the Mxituum : and it is extinguished by 
the Sale or Exchange, of Payment 

Thus an Obligation is created by one Exchange : and is 
extinguished by another Exchange 

On Confusio: Merger 

42. When a Right of action against a person comes in any 
way into his own possession, so that he lias both the Right to 
demand from himself, and the Dntg to pag to himself, it is termed 
Confusio, or Goncursns JDebili et CredUi, in Roman Law : /xlfts 
in Greek Law ; and Merger in ours 

It was universally agreed that the Gonfasio : fuiis ; or Gon- 
cnr^us debiti et crediti of a simple Debt extinguished the Obliga- 
tion : but how it does so has given rise to much subtle speculation: 
and for centuries puzzled Jurists and Divines. The Divines 
alleged that a Right once created could never be destroyed ; and 
the Jurists said that the Right being transferred to the Debtor 
he could not sue himself : and, therefore, that the Obligation is 
extinguished 

This explanation, however, is not satisfactory : because in 
many cases a man may sue himself : he may fulfil two characters, 
or personm : and as one character, or persona^ he may sue himself 
as another character, or persona 

Moreover this would only show tliat the Right is suspended : 
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or in abeyance : and not that it is extinguished : and many 
eminent Jurists seem to take this view^ 

Moreover, in several cases a Gonfum or Conciirsus dehifi et 
crediti occurs, in which the Right and the Duty unite in the 
same person and are not extinguished ; but may afterwards be 
separated*^ * , 

The considerations, however, which we have presented, will 
give a complete solution of the case 

When one party is a Creditor and another party is a Debtor : 
they are two cliaracters, or permuc 

If, then, the Right of action comes into the possession of the 
Debtor ; he now fulfils two characters, or pprsotm. The two 
persoiKB exist though they are now united in one individual : just 
the same as they did when in separate individuals. And these 
two persoTKB may deal with each other in exactly the same way 
as when they were separate parties. They may agree to extinguish 
the Obligation by either of the three methods described in § 39. 
The Obligation then is not suspended : or in abeyance ; it is 
absolutely extinguished and annihilated 

Thus this perplexity which was held to be insoluble by 
Jurists for centuries is now removed : and the Theory of Credit 
is now complete 

On Novation : : Renewal or Transfer 

48 . A Contract, or Obligation, may also be extinguished by 
substituting a new Obligation for it. The new Obligation pays, 
discharges, and extinguishes the preceding one : and the extinc- 
tion of the preceding Obligation is the consideration for the new 
one 

This is termed Novatio in Roman Law : fjL^Td$€(ris in Greek 
Law : and Renewal or Transfer by us 

This Novatio maytake place in two ways— 

1. The Debtor may give his Creditor a new Obligation of 
his own in payment of the former one, which the Creditor accepts 
in lieu and substitution of the former one. The new Obligation 

• Stair's Institutes of the Law of Scotland 
* ISrskine^s Institutes of the Law of Scotland. BelVs Dictionary of the Law of 
Scotland^ Art., Confusion 
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is the Price or Payment of the preceding one : and the extinction 
of the preceding one is the consideration for the new one 

As for example wlien a hanker agrees to renew a Promissory 
Note for a customer : the new Note is payment of and extinguishes 
the former one and no Debt arises until the new Note becomes 
dife 

Or when a Creditor lias a Debt due to liim payable on demand ; 
and he agrees to take a Promissory Note from his Debtor payable 
in three months, the Note pays and extinguishes the Debt payable 
on demand : the extinction of the Debt payable on demand is the 
consideration for the Note : and no Debt, or Duty to })ay, arises 
until the Note becomes due 

This form of Novatio is called Renewal by us 

2. Tlie Debtor may in payment of his own Debt, transfer to 
his Creditor a Debt due to him by some one else. If the Creditor 
agrees to receive this Debt due to his Debtor in payment of the 
Debt to himself: the new Obligation due from the Debtor’s 
Debtor pays and extinguishes the Obligation due from the Debtor 
himself 

But the (creditor may retain his own Debtor as surety in case 
of the new Debtor’s failure to pay 

A familiar instance of this is where a Debtor pays his Creditor 
in Bank Notes. He transfers to his Creditor a Debt due from 
the banker in payment of his own Debt. If the Creditor agrees 
to receive the Notes in payment of the Debt the Debtor is dis- 
^ha^rged : and the Creditor agrees to take the banker as his new 
Debtor 

So when a Debtor gives his Creditor a Bill of Exchange upon 
another person in payment of his own Debt 

So if a Creditor and Debtor arc customers of the same bank, 
the Debtor may give his Creditor a Cheque on his account in 
payment of a Debt. If the Creditor accepts the Cheque he pays 
it into his own account : the banker transfers the Credit from the 
Debtor’s account to the Creditor’s : as soon as this is done the 
Debtor s Debt is paid just the same as if it had been by Money : 
the Debt of the banker to the Transferor is extinguished: he 
becomes Debtor to the Transferee : the Transferor is released 
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from his Debt to the Transferee who accepts the banker as his 
new Debtor 

This form of Novatio is termed Transfer 

This Novation : or fierdOccnq : is equivalent to a payment in 
Money ' » 

When the Debtor’s Debtor agreed to the transfer of the Debt he 
was called Delegatus, and the transaction was termed a Delegatio. 

8o Ulpian says^ — ‘‘Verbiim exactas pcciiniaB non solum ad 
Solntionem referendum est, sed etiam ad Dele^abionem ” 

8o Basil., 25, 5, 50 — twv dTram/^cvToiv ov 

jjiovov CIS KarapoXrjv dva^kp^crOai Set, ctWa kcll cs CKrafti/” 

“ The word payment includes not only Payment in Money^ 
hut also the piayment of a Credit ” 

So also — Solvit et qui reum Delegat ” 

“ He pays xoho transfers another Debtor ” 

And — “ Delegare est vice sua alium dare Creditori, vcl cui 
jusserit ” 

“ To Delegate is to give another Debtor instead of oner's self to 
the Creditor^ or to his order ” 

This operation, when effected by persons living in different 
places, is known in commence as “An Bxchango.” A person 
living in one country may be Debtor to one person living in 
another country, and Creditor, to another. He may pay his 
Creditor by sending him an order on liis Debtor: and thus the 
Obligation is extinguished. The mass of reci])rocal transactions 
of this nature which take place between different countries' is 
called the Foreign Exclianges : a subject which we shall have to 
examine further in a future chapter 

For Novation and Delegation see Gains, II., 80. Institut. 
Just., III., 29, 3. J)igest, XLVI., 2. Codex, VIII., 41. 
Basilica, XXV., 5, 56 

On Compensation : aVre^eVao-ts : aVreAAoyos or dvTcXoyicrpo^ : 

Set Off 

44 . If two persons are mutually indebted to the same 
amount at the same time : each may claim that the Debt which 

digest, 50 , 16 , 187 
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he has against the other shall be taken in Payment of the Debt 
he owes. Each, therefore, is Money, or Legal Tender with 
respect to tlie other 

This is termed Compensatio. Thus Modestinus says^ — 
“ Compensatio est Debiti et Crediti inter se contributio ” 

* Basilica, 24, 10, 1 — “avTcfcratns ccttii/ Kal Saveiarfiarog 

dvT€\\oyos ” 

“ CompPMsatioii is the miitwil Set Off of Debts and Credits ” 

If the Debts are equal each is payment in full for the other ; 
they are weighed and Set Olf against each other 

If the Debts are imecpial, equal amounts compensate each 
other ; and the balance only is due in Money 

Sim})le as this may appear, it took a long time both in Roman 
and English Law, to arrive at it 

In early Roman Law Compensation was not allowed as a 
matter of right ; each Creditor had to bring an action against 
the other 

Afterwards in the time of Gains, ^ Compensation was not held 
to be payment: but the Praetor, or Equity Judge, allowed the 
counter debt to be pleaded as a defence to the action of Debt 
But 1/he absurdity of this became apparent. Pomporiius says® — 
“Ideo compensatio est necessaria, quia interest nostra potius 
non solvere qiiam solutum repetere ” 

“ Therefore Compensation is necessary , because it is our interest 
rather not to pay than to recover back what we have paid^^ 

Marcus Aurelius allowed Compensation as a matter of right : 
and thus mutual Debts became Money, or Legal Tender, with 
respect to each other 

So it is said^ — “ Si constat pecuniam invicem deberi, ipso jure 
pro soluto compeiisatioiieiu haberi opertet 

If the mutual Debts are proved Compensation is to be held 
as payment as a matter of right ” , 

So also — “ Compeusationes debitorum ipso jure fient” 

Basil., 24, 10,21 — “ ot Td>v^;(f)€c3v a-vp\l/rj<liL<rfJiol i8ta> SiKatta 
ylvovrat ” 

The Compensation of Debts is a legal right 

1 Digeai, 16, 2, 1 2 inatit. IV., 61-68 s JHgest, 16, 2, 3 

Codex, 4, 31, 4, 14 
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Bankers, Argentarvi^ however, were always obliged to allow 
Compensation for counter-claims 

For Compensation, see (iaius, IV., Gl-68 ; Instit. Just., IV., 

6, 30, 39 ; Digest, 16, 2 ; Codex, IV., 31, 4 ; Basilica, 24, 10 

* » 

The rule of the Common Law of England was the same as 
the early law of Rome. If two persons were equally indebted, 
each had to bring his action against the other 

Equity, however, which adopted the Jiaw of the Pandects and 
the Basilica, always allowed Compensation, or Set off 

In many cases the rule of Common Law worked great in- 
justice. If a person and a bankrupt were mutually indebted, the 
person was obliged to pay his debt in full, and only received a 
dividend on his own from the bankrupt’s estate. To remedy 
this the Act, Statute 4, Anne, c. 17, allowed set off in cases of 
bankruptcy ; and this was extended by Statutes 2, Geo. IL, c. 22, 
s. 12 : and 8, Geo. II. , c. 21, s. 4 

But now by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, which 
enacts that in all cases in which the rules of Equity conflict with 
the rules of Law, those of Equity shall prevail, Compensation is 
allowed inmll cases. Hence, if two persons are mutually indebted 
each Debt is Money, or Legal Tender, for the other 

Both Debts, however, must have actually accrued due at the 
time, to be subjects of Compensation 

Ulpian says^ — “Quod in diem debetur non compensabitur 
antequam dies veuit ” 

Basil. 26, 10, 7 — to vVo yix^pav wpo rrj^s 7jp,€pa<5 ov crv/u.i/^ry<^tf€rai.” 
“ A Debt ivhich is not yet dm cannot be Compensated ” 

As, for instance, if a banker holds a customer’s acceptance 
not yet due, he cannot retain a balance on his customer’s 
account to meet it : because his customer’s Debt does not come 
into existence until the acceptance becomes due 

So if a banker holds a merchant’s acceptance not yet due : 
and the merchant holds notes of the banker : the banker must 
pay his notes on demand : he cannot set off the merchant’s 
\ Digest, 16 , 2 , 17 
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acceptance ; because the merchant’s Debt has not yet come into 
existence 

So for a similar reason, if two merchants hold each other’s 
acceptances, one of which is due and the other not yet due, they 
cannot be compensated 

t 

if a Debt Avhich was not yet due was set off against a Debt 
whicli had become due, it was called Deductio^ 

The following are examples of Compensation, or Set off 

1. Suppose that two bankers issue Notes, and each has got 
possession of £100 in the Notes of the other. I'hen ( ach banker 
is two persona : he is Creditor, and has a Right of action 
(+ £100) against the other: and each is Debtor, or has the 
Duty to pay ( — £100) his own Notes to the other 

So long as each banker holds the notes of the other, there arei 
of course, £200 of Rights of action, Credits, or Debts in 
existence 

But when they exchange notes, each tenders to the other the 
Debt he has against him, in payment of the Debt due to him ; 
that is Gompmsatioii 

Each banker still continues to be two per son ce : but instead of 
each being Debtor to the other : each is now Debtor to himself 

It is a case of double Gonfusw, As Creditor he demands 
payment from himself as Debtor: and as Debtor he pays to 
himself as Creditor the Debt he has against himself. Each 
Debtor has now performed his duty of paying his Debt : and so 
each Obligation is extinguished : and the £200 cease to exist as 
Economic Quantities 

2. Suppose a banker holds a merchant’s acceptance for £100, 
which has become due : suppose that the merchant holds £100 
of the banker’s notes : or has an accounjt with him. When the 
banker demands payment of his acceptance from the merchant, 
the merchant tenders him his own notes in payment : or the 
banker simply writes off the amount of the acceptance from his 
customer’s account : and as before, both Obligations are 
extinguished 


1 Uaius, IV., 57 
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3. Suppose that two merchants have issued equal acceptances 
each payable on the same day. Suppose also that the acceptance 
of each merchant comes into the possession of the other: on the 
day of payment each merchant tenders to the other his own 
acceptance in payment of tlie acceptance due to In'in ; and thus as 
before, both Obligations are extinguished 

This form of Compensation was formerly very extensively 
used on the Continent before bankers discounted mercantile bills. 

At numerous centres of commerce, Lyons, Antwerp, Nni*em- 
berg, Hamburg, and many others, there were held great fairs 
every three months. The Continental merchants, instead of 
making tlieir bills payable at their own houses, wliere they must 
have kept large amounts of cash to meet them made them payable 
only at those fairs. In the meantime these bills circulated all 
over the country like money, and got covered with indorsements. 

On a certain day of the fair the merchants met together and 
presented their acceptances to each otlier : and if their respective 
claims were equal they were balanced and paid by being exchanged 
against each other, by Compensation. By tliis moans an enormous 
commerce was carried on and liquidated without any sj)ocie at all. 
Boisguillcbert, one of the morning stars of modeiai Economics, 
says' tliat at the fair of Lyons transactions to the amount of 
80,000,000 (livres ?) were settled, without theiLsc of a single coin. 

We thus see what a prodigious extension of Credit and 
Commerce is effected by the modern highly organised system 
whose juridical principles were elaborated by the Koman Jurists. 
We showed that in the early stages of society the first use of 
Money was to represent the balances which ai'ose from tlie unequal 
exchanges of products. But modern commerce is carried on, not 
by Money, but by Credit : and except in small retail transactions, 
Money is only used now to pay and discharge unequal balances of 
Debts 

We have now developed the complete Theory of Credit : and 
explained the great Juridical and Mathematical principles upon 
which it is based. And we have now shown that the principles of 
Commerce may be reduced to the strictest scientific demonstration. 

* Dissertation sur la Nature des DichesseSj ch, II. 
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In two following chapters we shall show how the great scien- 
tific principles of Credit are practically exemplified in the 
mechanism of Commerce and the great business of Banking 

On the Ratio of Money to Credit 

46. Credit, then, being clearly understood to be the Name 
of a certain species of Commodity, or Merchandise, of the same 
nature as Money, but of an inferior order, it is of considerable 
practical importance to discover the Ratio which Credit bears to 
Money in this country. The difficulties which prevent private 
iiKpiiries are very great ; and the opportunities which are pre- 
sented by Parliamentary inquiries into Commercial Crises are 
very rarely made use of for any but their immediate purpose 

In the report, however, of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the crisis of 1857 there is given an interesting 
statement by Mr. Slater, of the great house of Morrison, Dillon 
and Co., which may furnish us Avith a clue to answer this 
question 

Having analysed the operations of his house for 1856, he 
gave in the folloAving table as showing the proportion in which 
each million of receipts and payments Avere made in Money and 
various forms of Credit : — 

Receipts 


In Baulers’ Drafts and Mercantile Bills payable 

£ 

£ 

after date 

533,596 


Cheques payable on demand 

357,715 


Country Bankers’ Notes 

9,627 

900,938 

B%nk of England Notes 

68,554 

Gold 

28,089 


Silver and Copper 

1,48G 


Post Office Orders 

933 

99,062 

£1,000,000 

Paa^ients ^ 

£ 

£ 

Bills of Exchange 

302,674 


Cheques on London Bankers 

663,672 


Bank of England Notes 

966,346 

22,743 

Gold 

9,427 


Silver and Copper 

1,484 

33,654 

£1,000,000 
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Here it is shown that in this great house, which may be 
reasonably supposed to represent commerce in general, specie did 
not enter into their transactions for little more than 2 per cent. 

A similar investigation, instituted by some bankers, resulted 
in showing that specie only entered into their operatioi^s to the 
amount of 4 per thousand, or *0025 per cent. ^ 

These investigations furnish a clue by which we may obtain a 
rough estimate of the Ratio of Credit to Money 

It is usually considered that the quantity of coin, gold and 
silver, in circulation in this country may be estimated at not far 
from £120,000,000 : and if we take as a moderate estimate that 
the quantity of Credit is 50 times the quantity of Money, as the 
above figures indicate, it would aiq>ear tliat tlie quantity of 
Credit or Debts of all kinds in the country is about £ (1, 000, 000, 000. 

This, of course, is only a rough approximate estimate : but it 
is sufficient to show the enormous magnitude of this species of 
Property, or Merchandise, in this country, and its suju’emc im- 
portance in modern times. This Credit produces (‘xaetly the 
same effects : and affects Prices exactly as so mucli Cold : Prices 
are estimated by the aggregate of Money and Credit: which 
constitutes the Circulating Medium, or Currency : and it is 
through the excessive creation of this species of Property that all 
Commercial Crises are brought about : and through the mis- 
management of these, and bad Banking legislation, that Com- 
mercial Crises develope into Monetary Panics 

Moreover, when we grasp the conception that all tin's mass of 
Credit or Circulating Debts, and other securities of a similar 
nature, is so much exchangeable Propjrty, or Merchandise, which 
can be bought and sold, donated, pledged, and exported and 
imported between country and country exactly like any material 
commodities, it compels a thorough re-in vest igation of all the 
Fundamental Concepts of Economics: and shows how utterly 
erroneous is the doctrine that Labor and Materiality are neces- 
sary to Value: and that all Wealth is the product of Land, 
Labor and Capital 

2\vo Branches of the System of Credit 

46 . Having now developed the complete Juridical and 
Mathematical Theoiy of Credit— that is, explained how Credits or 
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Debts are Created, Transferred, Sold, and Exchanged: and how 
they are Extinguished : we shall in two chapters hereafter exhibit 
the actual meciianisni of tlie great System of Credit 

The System of Credit is divided into two branches — Mercantile 
Credit and Banking Credit 

In Mercantile Credit, merchants buy or circulate commodities 
by means of (h’edits, or Debts, payable at a certain fixed date; 
and tiiese Credits may circulate in commerce and ctfcct exchanges 
exactly like Money until they are paid off aud extinguished, and 
Mercantile Debts are always extinguished when they become due. 

In Banking (Credit, bankers buy Gold and Mercantile Debts 
payable at a future time, by creating and issuing Credits, or 
Debts, of their own payable on demand. Tims they turn Mer- 
cantile Debts into ready Money. Ranking Credits are created 
payable on demand : and must be paid if so demanded. But they 
are not intended or expected to be extinguished. Ou the contrary 
they are created with the hope and expectation that they will not 
be demanded and extinguished. There is no necessity that 
Banking Credits should ever be extinguished : in fact if Banking 
Credits were extinguished as soon as they arc created, the business 
of Banking could not exist. Banking can only exist so long as 
payment of Ba nking Credits is onlydemaiiclcd to a very small extent. 
Banking (h-odit may be transferred Bom one account to another 
ill the same bank, and from one bank to another, to the end of 
time. It is (piite possible that much of the Banking Credit which 
exists at tlie jireseiit day may have been created by the very first 
bapks founded iii this country : and there is no necessary reason 
why it should not coutiiuie till the end of time. Money is a very 
expensive machine to purchase and keep up : bub Banking Credits 
cost nothing to create, and they may endure for ever 

These two departments of Credit arc perfectly distinct : they 
are governed by different principles ; and they are, in some 
respects, antagonistic to each othfer. The same persons should 
never carry.on both branches of business : that is great bankers * 
should not be merchants ; and great merchants should not be 
bankers; because the Duty of bankers is often contrary to the 
Interests of merchants 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF J. R. SAY AND 

i 

J. S. MILL ON CREDIT 

1. In the preceding' cluipler we have explained the JuiidiciJ 
and Mathematical principles of the great Systtmi of Ci'edit : and 
have pointed out the errors which lay writers, literary and Jiiathe- 
matical, liave fallen into from a want of knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Llercantile l^aw. But though these writers committed 
errors, they did not llatly contradict themselves 

We should only be too glad now to exhibit the application of 
these principles in practical business : but we are compelled to 
delay our progress in order to show the incredible self-contradic- 
tions of Say and Mill on the subject of (h’edit. It is, as we 
conceive, an essential duty of such a work as this, not only to 
explain tlie true ])rinciples of the subject, but to jioiiit out and 
refute all the current errors which have obtained a wide hold on 
popular opinion : and the mischief done by Say and ]\Iill is 
infinitely too serious to be passed over 

Jurists of all nations include Rights of action, such as Credits 
or Debts, under the terms Pecunia, Jiona, Merx : 

Trpayju-uTa, ttAoutos, ayaOiij oIkos, overta, tVc.i goods, chattels, mer- 
chandise, commodities : and writers on Economics, seeing that 
Credits in the form'of Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, <tc., pt’r- 
form exactly the same functions in circulating commodities as 
Money, class Credit under the title of Capital, without giving any 
very nice definition of Credit or of Ca})ital. But no one had 
worked out the Theory of Credit : ' or had demonstrated its true 
limits < 

Every one knows, however, that in recent times the most 
unsparing ridicule has been poured on the expression that “ Credit 
is Capital.” J. B. Say made the wonderful discovery that the 
whole world, himself included, was imder a delusion ; and that 
•when they said that “ Credit is Capital” they were such dolts as 
to maintain that the same thing can be in two places at once! 

z 
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Turgot first Erred on Credit 

2 . Turgot was the first person to introduce error on the 
subject of Credit. When at College in 1741), and only 22 years 
of age, he begah to reflect on John Law’s system of Paper Money, 
which had produced such a frightful catastrophe in France 29 
years before. In a letter addressed to the Abbe de Cice^ he used 
an expression which has been the keynote of a fallacy which, 
developed by Say and Mill, has been sedirlously propagated by 
numerous writers, and has done boundless mischief in the subject. 

He says — ‘‘ In a word all Credit is a Loan : and has an 
essential relation to its repayment ” 

He we see the gross confusion of ideas on the subject of 
Credit at the present day. In this passage we see that Turgot 
considers Credit to be an Operation. This is I'urgot’s first vital 
error. Credit is a Quantity. We liave shown that Credit is the 
present Right to a Future Payment : and how can the Right to 
a future payment be an Operation? It would be just as rational 
to say thiit a guinea or a bill of exchange is a loan. Turgot says 
that every Credit implies a futui*e paynumt : and for that reason 
it has Value : and it may be bought and sold like any material 
chattel, like IMoncy : but that does not make a Right a Transfer. 

Turgot’s remark, therefore, that every Credit implies a future 
payment had uotliiug to do with Law’s Paper Money. Law 
understood the principles of Credit better than any man of his 
day : and so long as he confined himself to Credit, he was the 
first financier of liis age. His Bank ^vas magiiificeutly successful 
as we have shown elsewhere.- It was not his system of Credit 
wdiich produced the catastrophe but his system of Paper Money : 
he saw that the powers of Credit though immense, were limited : 
and his plan was to create Paper Money beyond the limits of 
Credit, which was not redeemable in Money, any more than 
Money itself. His Paper Money was a new and independent 
standard just like gold itself : but which he fondly dreamed 
could circulate independently at the same Value as gold. Hence 
Turgot’s remark has no application to the question 

1 eSuvres de Turgot^ I., p. 33 
® Dictionary of Political Economy ^ Art. Banking in France. 
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On the Self-Contradiction of J. B. Say on the subject (?/ Credit. 

3 . 1. J. B. Say, followinj? up the erroneous notion of Turgot 

on the nature of Credit, invented the phrase whieh so many un- 
thinking writers have echoed from that day to tliis — that those 
who consider Credit to he Capital maintain that th% same thing 
can be in two places at once I ! 

We shall show that all this confusion has arisen from Say 
never having thought out carefully the fundamental concepts of 
Economics : and from his self-contradiction on almost every one 
of them. Say’s name formerly stood so high in the subject, and 
his sneers have been chorussed by such a multitude of writers in 
France and England : and the matter itself is of such transcendent 
importance, that we are compelled to give some space to a thorougii 
investigation of his views. We must, therefore, inquire into his 
notions of Wealthy Value ^ Capital and Credit 

On Sag's Definition of Wealth 

2. It is very commonly supposed that Say was the first 
Economist to introduce immaterial products into Economics. 
This however we have shown is a great error, bectuise the a.uthor 
of the Ergxias proved more than 2,200 years ago that immaterial 
Quantities are Wealth. Smith expressly enumerates “ tlui ac- 
quired and useful abilities of the inhabitants” as part of the 
Fixed Capital of the nation. The Roman tJurists were the first 
to declare that Abstract Rights and Rights of action arc Wealth : 
in which they have been followed by all the Jurists in the world. 
Smith expressly includes Paper Credit under the term Circulating 
Capital : thus recognising the existence of three species of Wealth : 
exactly as the ancients had done. Say does exactly, the same : 
and also enumerates several other kinds of Incorporeal IVealth 

Say defines Wealth ’thus' — ‘*The exclusive possession which, 
in the midst of a numerous society, clearly distinguishes the 
property of each person, causes this sort of thing to be the only 
one to which in common language the name of Wealth is given 
[not, as the Economists held, unless it is Exchangeable] . . , 

* . . From this circumstance not only these things which are 

1 CourSj Pt. I., cb. 1 
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capable of satisfying* directly the wants of man such as nature 
and society liave made him, but the things which can only satisfy 
them indirectly, such as Money, Instruments of Credit {Tiins 
do Crojtnce), the Funds, &c. 

* Again, after sjjeaking of things of Value, such as the earth, 
metals, money, coin, stiilfs, etc., he says' — “ If one gives also the 
name of AVcalth to the Funds, Commercial Paper (Effefs do 
Commorro), it is clear,” Ac. 

Again he says- — “ You see that Wealth does not depend on 
the kind of things, nor upon their physical nature, but oua Moral 
Quality, which each one calls their Value. Valut‘ alone trans- 
forms a thing into Wealth, in the sense in which this word is 
synonymous with hiont^ or property. The W(*alth which resides 
in anything, whether it be land, a horse, or a Hill of Excliange, is 
proportional to its A^alue. AVhen we speak of things being 
Wealth, we do nob s])eak of other (pialities w’bicb they can have : 
we speak only of their Value ” 

Thus we have showni eonchisively that Say admits that the 
prineiple of Wealth resides exclusively in ExcluuiijeabiUtij : in 
accordance with the iiuaiiimous doctrine of ancient writers for 
1,800 years : and he expressly enumerates Tiires do Creance and 
Effetn de Commerce, that is Negotiable Paper, or Credit, as 
AVealth 


On Smjii Definition of Value 

* 8. AVe shall lind exactly the same inconsistencies in Say’s 
notions of Value as has been the ruin of so much modern Econo- 
mics. He over and over again says that Value is something 
External to an object, for which it can be exchanged : and then 
he repeatedly speaks of Intrinsic A^alue : without the least idea 
that these are contradictory conceptions ^ 

To show this we can only cite a few passages out of many. 
Thus, he says'* — “ The second circumstance to be remarked 
relating to the Value of things is the impossibility to appreciate 
its absolute magnitude. It is never anything but comparative. 
When I say that a liousc which I point out is worth 50 thousand 

‘ Tmite, Bk. I., ch. 1 « Covrs, Pt. I., cli. 1 

^ Cours, Pt, L, cli. 1 
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to the sum of oO thousand fi*anes : but what is the Value of this 
sum ? It is not a Value existing by itself, and without a com- 
parison. The Value of a franc, of TiO thousand francs, is com- 
posed of all the things whic.h one can buy for thest^ diilerent 
sums. If one can in giving them in exchange, have a greater 
quantity of corn, sugar, Ac., they have a greater Value riilatively 
to these other things : if one can have less, they have less Value : 
because the Value of a sum of money, like all other Values, is 
measured by the quantity of things whi(;h one can get in exchange. 

“ The idea of Value resembles the idea of distance. ^Ye can- 
not speak of the distance of an object without making mention 
of another object from which the first iiiids itself at a certain 
distance. In the same way the idea of the Value of an oliject 
always supposes a I’elatiou with, the Value of something else.” 
That is to say, it is manifestly just as absurd to speak of lutrinsic 
llistaiice as of Intrinsic Value 

Again be says ill the same chajiter — These same principles 
show that gold, silver, and money arc not sought for thmiiselves, 
and arc only of the Value of what they (um buy ” 

We need not overload our pages with more qiiolaiious. These 
arc suHicieiit to show that Huy fully admits that the Value of a 
thing is wiiat it wiirexchange for, or jmrehase : if it will exchange 
for, or purcliase, more, it has greater Value : if it ivill exchange 
for, or purchase, less, it has less Value : and if it will exchange 
for nothing it has no Value 

Moreover, Say repeate-dly acknowledges that Value iy a 
Quality of the Mind : and that it is the j\Iiiid of nuui only which 
confers Value. Thus he says^ — “Nevertheless, value is purely a 
Moral Quality: and which appears to (kqieiid upon the fugitive 
and changeable will of men ” 

So also — “ In ordfjr that a Value may be V ealtli, this Value 
must be recognised not by the possessor only, but by every otlier 
person ” 

Here Say admits that Value does not depend upon a single 
mind, but upon more than one. He goes too far in saying that 

' CourSj Considerations Genirales 
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it must be recognised by every one else. Two minds are necessary 
and sufficient to constitute Value 

So also he says' — ‘‘ The Value which men give to things . . . 
It is always trnq that if men attach Value to a thiug *’ 

.Now we have shown in these passages, and we might have 
cited multitudes of others, if it had been necessary, that Say 
clearly admits that Value is not an absolute Quality of a thing : 
that it is external to itself : that the Value of a thing is anything 
else for which it can be exchanged, or which it will purchase : 
tliat Value originates in the Mind of man 

Now after these admissions, what can be more contradictory, 
or absurd, than for Say repeatedly to speak of Intrinsic Value ? 


0)1 Sai/s Dpfimt'ion of Capital 

4. have now to lay before our readers the extraordinary 
self-contradictions of Say on Capital 

Sau anserts that Immaterial wid Incorporeal Quantities form 
No^yo / of National Wealth 

He says- — “ The nature of Capitals and the nature of their 
functions show us very important truths. One of them is, that 
Productive Capitals do not consist in fictitious and conventional 
values (?) but only in real and intrinsic (!) values, which their 
possessors judge convenient to devote to production. In fact, 
one cannot buy productive services except with material objects 
having an intrinsic (!) value. [What I not with Credit?] We 
cannot amass as Capital, and transmit to another person anything 
but value incorporated in material objects.” [What amazing 
nonsense. Cannot we acquire property in the Funds or in Shares 
of great mercantile companies as Capital,* and transmit them to 
our descendants ; or sell them in the market ? Are not Credits 
or Debts sold by scores of millions every day ?] 

Agaijp — “ From the nature of immaterial products, it follows 
that we cannot accumulate them, and that they do not serve to 

^ Traitc, p, 57 ^ Conrs.^ Pt. i., ch. 10 

® Traite^ Bk. L, ch. 13 
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augment the national Capital. [Cannot a man accumulate pro- 
fessional knowledge and make a large income thereby ? and 
cannot he transmit this accumulated knowledge to pupils ?] A 
nation in which there is found a crowd of musicians, of priests, 
of employes, may bo a nation very much amused, well taught, 
and admirably well administered : but that is all. Its ca^tal 
does not receive from the labors of these working men any direct 
increase, because their products are consumed immediately they 
are created ” 

Again^ — All transmissible Capital is composed of Material 
Products, for nothing can pass from hand to hand but visible 
matter.” Perhaps some things cannot pass from hand to hand : 
but they can pass from person to person 


Say maintains that Immaterial and Incorporeal Capital is 
part of the National Wealth 


He says’ — Since it has been proved that Immaterial Pro- 
perty, that talents, and acquired personal qualities form an integral 
portion of social Wealth ” 

Again he says’ — ** We must include among Capitals many 
hiens which have a Value, although they are not material. The 
Practice of a lawyer, or a notary : the Goodwill of a shop : the 
Reputation of a sign : the Title of a periodical work : are incon- 
testably Wealth : we may sell them and buy them : and make 
them the subject of a contract: and they are Capitals : because 
they are the fruits of accumulated labor. A lawyer by the 
wisdom of his advice, by his assiduity, and other qualities,* has 
made the public conceive a good oj^inion of his chambers : this 
good opinion gives him the right to larger fees : this increase of 
profit is the revenue of a Capital called reputation : and this 
Capital is the fruit of the labor and care which tlie lawyer has 
taken during many yiSars ” 

He also says in a note— “There are Capitals which are not 
incorporated in material things, as the practice of a notary, or a 
commercial enterprise : but this portion of Capital is a very real 
Value*’ 


^ Dejinitiom at the end of the Traitl 
2 Coura^ Considirationa Generalea ® Cours, Pt. IV,, cli, 5 
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Ai^ain — The only immaterial Capitals which I know of are 
the Practice : the Goodwill of a shop : a Profession : of a news- 
])aper : oiKi can alienate, one can sell, a Capital of this species.” 
We may add tha t Trade Secrets are a very valuable and important 
species of iininat(;rial Capital 

So aj^aiiP — “Without a classification of things possessed 
embraces them all in making a valuation of the Wealth of a 
nation, we are never certain of making them complete 

“Our property comprising our Wealth, whatciver it is, com- 
prises our Natural Qualities, as well as onr social riches” 

And after gf)ing through several descriptions of personal 
talents, he says — “ What T have said is snfiicient, [ think, to 
conviiuMj you that Industrial faculties are Property of the same 
kind as all others ; and it is only in regarding tliem as equal to 
all others that \V{j obtain all the social ndvantiiges attached to tlie 
Right of Pro])evty. For the same reason this kind of Property, 
although it is difficult to ])e expressed in figures, forms nevertheless, 

. part of the gimeral AVealth of a nation. A nation where industrial 
eapaciti(‘s are more niiiiKTOus and more emiiieiiL than elsewhere is 
a more wealthy nation ” 

Is it possible to exhibit a more melancholy j)icture of self- 
contradictions in a scientific (?) work ? 

Say ad mi fa fhat Instruments of Credit are Capital 

5. We shall now show tliat Say explicitly declares that 
Credit is Capital 

He says^ — “ This is why from the moment that this Value 
resides in objects employed in a productive operation I name it 
Capital, whatever be tlie objects in which it resides’^ 

Again^ — “'J'hese Capital Ahdues may consist of the Public 
Funds, Commercial Paper, coifee berries, or •any other merchandise 
which Avill sell ” 

AgaiiP — “ The form under which Capital Value presents itself 
makes no dilTercncc.” He then enters into the subject more 
minutely'’' — “ A Bill on demand, or a Bill of Exchange, are 
• Covrs^ Cnnsidtralions Gc?tcrales 3 Cours^ Pt. IV., p. 131 

» Cour^, Pt. I., ch. 5 * Conrs, Pt. I., p. 135 « 'Iraiti, Bk. I., ch. 30 
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obligations contracted to pay, or cause to be paid, a sum either 
at another time or at anotlier place ” 

“The Right attached to this order (although its Yalne is not 
demandable at the time, or the place, where one is) give it 
nevertheless, a Present Value, more or less grea’t. Tims a Bill 
for 100 francs, payable at Paris in two months, may be negotiated 
or sold for the price of !)0 francs: a lb'll for a similar sum payable 
at Marseilles at the same time, will be worth at Paris ]K‘i*haps 08 
francs 

“Hence, a Bill of Exchange, by virtue of its future values has 
a Present Value : it can be emplo 3 "cd instead of Money in every 
species of purchase, so that tht*. greater part of the great com- 
mercial transactions are effected by Bills of Exchange ” 

Again he says’— “ There is, nevertheless, an important 
observation to make relating to the repin^son tat ive signs of Money. 
It is that they are capable of rendering a service cxa(;tly similar 
to the Money they represent. If any one signs an Obligation by 
which he binds himself to deliver, at a fixed i)criod, a cloak, made 
in such a fashion, this promise, although it is in some sort a sign, 
or pledge, of the possession of the cloak, cannot take its place : 
because a sheet of paper does not protect from cold, like a cloak : 
while tlie signs which I'cprcsent Money, can re])laco it oomi)letely, 
and render all the services it can. In fact, tlie (pmlities which 
make a bag of Money serve us in exchanges can be lound in a 
Bill. These qualities, you will remember, are — 

“First in the Value it has. One can give a Bill exactly the 
same A'alue as to a sum of Money : in giving the bearer the ili»ht 
to .receive the sum, so as to take away from him all doubt as to 
the payment, it is tliat a Bank Xote can circulate ten yeans in 
preserving a value of a tliousand francs witlioiit being paid, only 
because one believes that lie can have the anionut when he 
pleases 

We have tliiis laid before our readers the exjdieit admission of 
Say that an Instrument of Credit may be of tlie Value of MonCj, 
and perform all the functions of Money 


He further says^ — “ Every private person can sign an ordinary 
‘ Coura, Vt. Ill,, div. 3, ch. 27 ^ Coura, Pt. III., cli. 18 
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Bill, and give it in payment of merchandise, provided that the 
seller consents to receive it as if it were Money. This seller in 
his turn, if lie is the buyer of other merchandise, can give the 
same Bill in payment. The second acquirer can pass it to a 
third with the wsame object. There is an Obligation which circu- 
lates : it serves him who wishes to buy : it fills the office of a 
sum of Money 

‘‘ The Value of a sign depends on the Value of the thing 
signified : but in order that this value may be exactly as great as 
that of the thing of which it is the pledge, the payment of 
the Bill must not only bo certain, but demandable on the 
iustant 

“ If Bills of Credit could replace completely metallic Money, 
it is evident that a Bank of circulation veritably augments the 
sum of National Wealth : because in this case the metallic Wealth 
becoming superfluous as an agent of circulation, and, nevertheless, 
preserving its own value, becomes disposable, and can serve other 
purposes. But how does this substitution take place ? What 
are its limits ? What classes of society make their profit of the 
New Funds added to the Capital of the nation ? 

“ According as a Bank issues its Notes, and the public consent 
to receive them on the same footing as metallic Money, the 
number of monetary units increases 

“ We must not, however, think that the Value withdrawn 
from the sum of Money, and added to the sura of Capital mer- 
chandise, e(]ual8 the sum of Notes issued. These only represent 
Money when they can always be paid on demand ; and for that 
the bank is obliged to keep in its coffers, and consequently to 
withdraw from circulation, a certain sum of Money. If, suppose, 
it issues 100 millions of Notes, it will withdraw perhaps 40 
millions in specie, which it will put in reserve to meet the 
payments which may be demanded of it, Therefore if it adds to 
the quantity of Money in circulation 100 millions, and if it with- 
draws 40 millions from circulation, it is as if it added only 60 

“ We now wish to learn what class of society enjoys the use of 
this New Capital 

Say goes on to explain how this New Capital is employed, 
and who reaps the profit on it 
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Now we have show’n our readers by the most uiiimpeacliable 
evidence, that is by extracts from himself, that Say maintains 
that Credit is Capital : and yet perhaps they will be surprised to 
hear that Say is the writer who originated the sneer that those 
who say that Credit may be used as Capital inaintaiii that ^he 
same thing may be in two places at once ! 

Say maintains that those who say that Credit is Capital affirm 
that the Same Thing may he in Two Places at once 

6. We shall now place before our readers the passages in 
which Say maintains that those who say that Credit may be used 
as Capital are such puzzle-headed dolts as to affirm that the same 
thing may be in two places at once 

He says^ — ‘‘ It is sometimes thought that Credit multiplies 
Capital. This error, which is found frequently reproduced in a 
crowd of works, of which some are written professedly on Political 
Economy [Say’s own work, for example] supposes an absolute 
ignorance of the nature and functions of Capitals. [Say, then, 
himself has shown tliis ignorance,] A Capital is always a very 
real Value fixed in a matter : [Say has himself given several 
examples of Capital which are not fixed in a matter] because 
immaterial products ai’e not susceptible of accumulation ;• [Say 
himself has given several examples to the conti’ary] and a material 
product cannot he in two places at once^ and serve two per sons at 
the same time, [Who said it could ?] The constructions, the 
machines, the provisions, the merchandise which comi)rise my 
Capital may be the amount of the Values I have borrowed : in 
this case I carry on my industry with a Capital whieli does not 
belong to me (!), and which I hire (!) : but certainly the Capital 
which I employ is not employed by another. He who lends it to 
tne is debarred fronl the pow'er of working it elsewhere. A 
hundred persons can merit the same confidence as I : but this 
Credit, this confidence merited, does not multiply the sum of 
disposable Capitals : it only causes less Capital to be kept without 
use ” 

He also says^— “ The manufactiu-er who buys on Credit raw 

1 Traite, Bk. II., cli. 8 2 Qoura, Pt. I., ch. 9 
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luiiterials, Lorrows from the seller the value of this merchandise 
^’or the time of the Credit which he gives him : and this Yalue 
which he lends liim is furnished in merchandise, which are 
niaterial values (! !) 

Hence, if one can only borrow and lend Capital in material, 
objects, what becomes of the maxim that Credit multiplies 
(/a])ita]s ? My Credit can cause me to dispose of a material 
value which a capitalist has placed in reserve : but if he lends it 
to me, he remains deprived of it : he cannot lend it to another 
]K‘]’son at the same time : the manufa(;turer wlio uses this value, 
who consumes it, to accomplish a productive operation, prevents 
another manufacturer employing it as his own ” 

The reader has only to compare these exti’acts drawn from 
Say himself to be amazed at their contradictions 

In the first set Say himself admits that Instruments of Credit 
are Wealth : and he admits that if a Bank can maintain in 
circulation a greater amount of Notes than it keeps gold in 
reserve, it augments by so much the Capital of the country 

Jn the second set lie considers the Credit to be the Material 
goods lent : and then he asks with a triumphant sneer, how can 
the same inatcilal goods he in tAvo places at once ! ! 

Wv need not say a word more 

On tits Self-Contradiction of Mill on Credit 

4 . 1. Turgot was the writer who, as we have shoAvn above, 

started the erroneous notion that Credit is the Transfer of some- 
tliiug 

J. B. Say furtlier extended the error by supposing that Credit 
is the Goods which are “lent”: and then he ridiculed the 
doctrine that “Credit is Caj^ital” by snecringly remarking that 
the same thing cannot be in two places at once ! 

These two sentences have been repeated by a multitude of 
uiithiiildng Avriters in France and England from that day to this. 

The number of writers who have* reiterated these absurdities 
is so great that Ave have no room to notice them : especially as we 
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have shown the misconceptions and self-contradictions of Tnvgot 
and 8 ay who originated those errors 

J. S. Mill, as is well known, has repeated tliis silly sneer, and 
we have now to examine whether Mill is any more consistent with 
himself than Say 

MUl admits that Personal Credit is Wealth 

2. We liave first to show that Mill admits that Personal 
Credit is Wealth 

111 accordance with the unaniinons doctrine of ancient writers 
for years, Mill says’ — 

“Everything, therefore, forms part of Wealth which lias 
Purchasing Power ” 

Then he says^ — 

For Credit, though it is not “ Productive ’’ Power, is Pur- 
chasing Power .... 

“ The Credit which we are now' called upon to consider as a 
Purchasing Power ” 

Agaiii^ — 

“ The amount of Purchasing Power which a person can exercise 
is composed of all the Money in Ids possession, and due to him 
of all the Bank Xotes, Bank Credits, Bills of Exchange, 
belonging to him] : and of all his Credit ” 

So^ — “ The inclination of the mercantile public to ineieaso 
their demand for commodities hy making use of all or much of 
their Credit as Purchasing Power ” 

And® — “Credit in short has exactly tlie same Purchasing 
Power as Money ” 

Now if Mill gives as a definition — 

‘‘Everything which has Purchasing Power is Wealth ” 

And if he says that — 

“ Personal Credit is Purchasing Power 
Then the necessary inference is that — 

“Personal Credit is Wealth” 

That is a Syllogism from which there is no escape 

^ rteliminary Remarks^ P* ^ ^ ^2, § 2 

* Bh, III., ch. 12, § 3 5 BU. III., ch. 11 
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Mill admits that Credit is an Independent and Transferable 
Quantity 

3. The heading of one of Mill’s chapters^ is — “ Of Credit as 
a Sjjbstitiite for Money.” Now if one quantity can be a substi- 
tute for another, it must be of the same general nature. If a 
person wants wine and cannot get it, he may put up witli small 
beer as a substitute : but a pair of shoes could never be a substi- 
tute for a glass of champagne 

Now if Credit can be a substitute for Money, Credit must be 
of the same general nature as Money. But Money is an Inde- 
pendent Exchangeable Quantity : therefore Credit must also be 
an Independent Exchangeable Quantity 

Accordingly Mill speaks of^ — “Credit Transferable from 
hand to hand ” 

He also says^ — “ But we have now found that there are other 
things, such as Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, and Cheques 
[which Mill admits are Credit] wliich circulate as Money ; and 
perform all the functions of it ” 

Hence we see that Mill admits that Personal Credit is an 
Independent Quantity : and circulates exactly like Money; and 
produces all the effects of Money 

Mill admits that Rights are Wealth 

4. Having show’ii that Mill admits that Personal Credit is 
AVeaUh : we have now’ to show that he admits that Rights are 
Wealth 

He says*— “An Order or Note of hand or Bill of Exchange 
[which arc Credit] payable at siglit for an ounce of gold, while 
the Credit of the giver is unimpaired, is w’orth neither more nor 
less than the gold itself ” • 

That is as the Italian proverb says — “ Che oro vale, oro e ” — 
“ Tfutt which is of the Value of Gold, is Gold'* 

That is, Mill admits that an abstract Bight, whether recorded 
on paper or not, which is sure of being paid in gold, is of exactly 

‘ Bk, ni., ch. 11, § 3 a m., ch. 12, § 5 8 m., cli. 12, § 3 

4 Bk. III., ch. 12, § 1 
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the same Value as gold : which is self-evident, because the Gold 
is the Value of the Promise 

These Rights include Banking Credits, Bank Notes, Cheques, 
Bills of Exchange : Exchequer Bills : Navy Bills : Dividend 
Warrants : Book Debts of traders : and private and personal 
Debts 

Now, these Rights are all included under the Title of Credit. 
Hence Mill admits that Credit in all its forms, which is sure of 
being paid in gold, is of exactly the same Value as Gold : and, 
therefore, is Wealth equally with Gold 

All these Rights, or Credit, are payable in a definite sum in 
Gold : and, therefore, they have a fixed Value in Gold 

Mill also* speaks of Credit in the forms of Bank Notes : 
Cheques : Promissory Notes : Bills of Exchange, &c. 

Now all these Instruments are Rights to a Future Payment : 
therefore Mill admits that a Credit is the Present Right to a 
Future Payment 

Mill admits that Credit may he used as Capital 

0. We have shown that Mill admits that Credit circulates 
as Money, and performs all the functions of it 

Now one of the functions of Money is to be used as Capital : 
and, therefore, if Credit performs all the functions of Money : 
Credit may be used as Capital as well as Money 

Further on^ he is still more explicit — “The value saved to 
the community by thus dispensing with metallic Money is a cfear 
gain to those who provide the substitute. They have the use of 
twenty millions of Circulating Medium which have cost them 
only an engraver’s plate. If they employ this accession to their 
fortunes as Productive Capital [Mill, as we have seen, denies 
that Credit is Productive], the produce of the country is in- 
crejised, and the community benefited as much as by any other 

Capital of equal amount When Paper Currency is 

supplied, as in our own country, by Bankers and Banking Com- 
panies, the amount is almost wholly turned into Productive 

Capital A Banker’s profession being that of a 

1 Bh III., ch. 12, § 5 a Bk. UI., ch. 22, § 2 
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money-lender, bis issue of Notes is a simple extension of his 
ordinary occupation. [We shall show hereafter that all this is a 
gross delusion]. He lends the amount to farmers, manufacturers, 
or dealers, who employ it in their several businesses. So em- 
ployed it yields, like any other Capital, wages of labor, and profits 

of stock Tlie Capital itself in the long run becomes 

entirely wages, and when replaced by the sale of the produce 
becomes wages again: thus affording a perpetual fund of the 
value of twenty millions for the maintciiaiice of Productive 
Labor ” 

And he also says^ — “ Now an effect of this latter character 
naturally attends some extensions of Credit, especially when 
taking place in the form of Bank Notes, or other instruments of 
exchange. 4.^he additional Bank Notes are in ordinary course 
first issued to })roducers or dealers to be employed as Capital . . . 
and there is a real increase of Capital ’’ 


Mill (uhnlh that Credit may be used as Productive Capital. 

(j. Now if Mill admits that anything which has Purchasing 
Power is Wealth 

And if he says that Credit is Purchasing Power 

And if he admits that Bank Notes, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, 
&c., Circulate as ]\Ioucy : and perform all the functions of 
Money 

iAud if he admits that Bank Notes, &c., may be used as 
Productive Capital 

Then Credit may be used as Productive Capital 

This is a Sorites from which there is no escape 

Mill denies that Credit is Produttive Power 

7. And yet the very same Mill says^ — 

“ For Credit, though it is Not Productive Power, is Purchasing 
Power '' 

It is Not a Productive Power in itself’’ 

' Bk, III., ch. 11, ^ 1, noU a Bh. III., cli. 11, § 3 
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“ Although, therefore, the Productive Funds of the country 
are Not increased by Credit ” 

And several other passages to the same effect 


Mill sneers at those who say that Credit is Capital , 

8. Having thus shown that Mill admits that Credit is an 
Independent Quantity — that it is the Present Right to a Future 
Payment — that it is embodied in the form of Bank J^otes, 
Cheques, Bills of Exchange, &c. — that ti}ey are Transferable 
from hand to hand — that they Circulate like i\Ioiiey, and perform 
all the functions of Money — and ihat they may be used as Pro- 
ductive Capital — it may surprise some readers who are not used 
to Mill, to hoar that Mill not only denies that Credit is Capital, 
but sneers at the imbecility of those who say that it may be so 
used 

In the chapter headed — “ Of Credit as a substitute for 
Money,” he says^ — ‘‘The functions of Credit have been a subject 
of as much misunderstanding andtis much confusion of ideas as 
any single topic in Political Economy 

“As a spccinien of the confused notions entertained respecting 
the nature of Credit, we may adverb to the exaggerated language 
so often used respecting its national importance. [By whom?] 
Credit has a great, but not, as so many people seem to suppose, a 
magical power — [Who said it has ?] — it cannot make something 
out of nothing. [Yes, it can.] How often is an extension of 
Credit talked of as equivalent to a creation of Capital^ or if 
Credit actually were Capital ? [Wliy ! who has said more dis- 
tinctly than Mill himself that Credit may be used as Capital : and 
and that Credit is Capital ? The very object of the preceding 
extracts is to show that Credit may be used as Capital, (jxactly in 
in the same way that M*oney is.] It seems strange that there 
should be any need to point out that Credit, being oidy the per 
mission to use tlie Capital of another person, the means of pro- 
duction cannot be increased by it, but only Transferred. [Mill 
admits that Bank Notes, &c., are Credit: are Bank Notes, &c., 
the permission to use the Capital of another person ?] If the 
1 Bk. III., ch. 11, § 1 
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borrower’s means of production and employment of labour are 
increased by the Credit ^iven him, the lender’s are as much 
diminished. [Nonsense : in every operation on Credit the lender, 
the seller of the goods, receives as the price of them a Bill of 
E;xchange which he can either use for further purcliases, or dis- 
count with liis banker and so get ready money for it. The same 
sum cannot be used as Capital both by the owner and also by the 
person to whom it is lent. [Who said it could ?] It is true 
that the Capital which A has borrowed from B, and makes use of 
in his business, still forms part of the wealth of B [Nonsense : 
he has sold it to A and got a Bill in exchange for it] for other 
purposes, he can enter into arrangements in reliance on it, and 
can borrow when needful an efpnvalent sum on the security of it : 
so that to a superficial eye it might seem as if both B and A had 
the use of it at ouce. [Only to the superficial eye of a logician.] 
But the smallest consideration will show that when B has parted 
with his Capital to A, the use of the Capital rests with A alone, 
and that B has no other service from it than in so far as his 
ultimate claim upon it serves him to obtain the use of another 
Capital from a third person C. All Capital (not his own) of 
which any person has really the use, is, and must be, so much 
subtracted from the Capital of someone else. . . . 

“ But though Credit is but a Transfer of Capital from hand 
to hand ” 

And several other passages to the same effect 
Confusion of Mill on Credit 

9. The reader cannot fail to see the astounding confusion of 
Mill’s ideas on Credit in the preceding extracts 

In the first set he says tluit Credit is the Right to a future 
payment — that it is an Independent Qiimtity which is bought 
and sold, and transferred from hand to liand like Money — and 
may be used as Capital like Money 

In the second set he makes Credit to be the Transfer of 
Capital : or an Operation 

That is, Mill cannot perceive the difference between an Inde- 
pendent Quantity and an Operation ! I 
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Kovv we ask — Is a Bank Note the Transfer of a coniinodity ? 
Is a Guinea the Sale of a book ? Is a Table the Transfer of a 
chair ? Is a piece of Independent Property of any sort the 
Transfer of anything else ? Is an Independent .Quantity of any 
eoi-t an Operation ? . , 

Mill says that Credit is the Transfer of Capital : and then he 
speaks of Credit Transferable from hand to hand ! 

Now how is it possible to Transfer the Transfer of Capital ? 
To Transfer Capital is an Operation : also when Credit is trans- 
ferred from hand to hand it is an Operation. But how is it 
possible to Operate upon an Operation? 

Mill informs us that Credit cannot make something out of 
Nothing. Who said it could Can a guinea make something 
out of Nothing ? 

It is not Credit which makes something out of nothing — but 
the Credit itself — the Right of action — the Present Right to the 
future payment — which Mill admits to bo of the Value of the 
Gold promised — which is created out of nothing by the mutual 
consent of the parties to the contract — which Right by the 
reiterated admission of Say and Mill is capable fd circulating 
like Money, and performing all the functions of Money : and, 
therefore, it may be used as capital exactly like Money 

Money is used as Capital by being exchanged away for other 
things, goods, or labor : or by circulating other things : and Credit 
may be used to circulate goods, or labor, precisely in the same way. 

Moreover, we see how completely Mill is in error when he 
says that Credit is never anything else than the transfer of 
Capital. Credit is used to an enormous extent to purchase Labor : 
just as Money is: and Credit is also used to an enormous extent 
to purchase other Credits : as will be shown more fully when we 
come to exhibit the mechanism of Banking 

After this exposition our readers will perhaps think that Mill 
is not exactly the person to sneer at others for their confused 
notions about Credit : though his own work is a striking example 
of the misunderstanding and confusion which he says prevail 
upon the subject. And many may perhaps wonder at a logician 
who is unable to perceive the difference between an Independent 
Quantity and an Operation 


AA 2 
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After this melancholy exposure of Mill — and this brick is in 
reality a specimen of the whole house — who is, or was till lately, 
the logical Pope of the British people, a good many persons will 
think that there is considerable truth in Carlyle's caustic remark 
that professed writers on logic are the most illogical of writers 

Contrast hettveen the Idola, or False Concepts, of Credit 
and Debt, and tho True ones 

6. There is no method so elfective for exterminating False 
Concepts, or Idola, of things as to bring them into sharp and 
close contrast with the true ones. We shall, therefore, place in 
array for summary execution after the manner of the Chinese, the 
False Notions, or Idola, of Debt and Credit which have so 
bewildered and misled ill-informed writers 
Tlie reader must therefore observe that — 

A Debt is Not Money owed by the Dcl)tor 
A Debt is Not a subtraction Irom the Property of the Debtor. 
A Debt is Not Money in the possession of the Debtor, to 
which the Creditor has a right 

A Debt is the Abstract Personal Duty of the Debtor to Pay 
or Do something 

A Credit is Not the thing lent 
A Credit is Not the Transfer of anything 
A Credit is Not a Title to any specific Money or Goods 
^n popular language, Credit is the personal reputation which 
a person enjoys, in consequence of winch he can buy Money, or 
Goods, or Labor, by giving in exchange for them a Promise to 
pay at a, future time 

But “A Credit" in Law, Commerce, and Economics, is the 
Riglit of action which one Person, the Creditor, has to compel 
another Person, the Debtor, to Pay or Do something . 

And this Right of action .is termed perfectly indifferently both 
in Law and common usage, a Credit or a Debt 

And the word Debt is used perfectly indifferently to mean the 
Creditor’s Right of action, and the Debtor’s Duty to pay 

And the Creditor can sell this Right of action to any one he 
pleases. And it has Value because it will be paid, or exchanged 
for the thing promised, at the fixed time 
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It is, therefore, Merchandise, or a vendible Commodity : and 
it has Value for exactly the same reason that anything else has 
Value 

And because these Credits, Debts, or Rights of action, can be 
bought and sold or exchanged like any material 'chattels, and in 
fact they form the most colossal branch of commerce at ’the 
present day : they are termed Pecunia, J3ona, Bes^ Mrrx, in 
Roman Law : irpayfiara^ oiko?, dyaOdy ovaia, ovaia 

dfjyainjs in Greek Law : Goods, Chattels, Commodities, Merchan- 
dise, Incorporeal Wealth, in English Law : and Wealth and 
Capital in Economics 

Sir Charles Lyell says that when a strange proposition is 
published to the world, it screams out that it is false : then that 
those who maintain it are Atlieists : and then, lastly, that every 
one knew it already 

When nearly 10 years ago, we said in a foi’incr work that 
Credit is Capital, which doctrine we first learned from Adam 
Smith, and to which from our knowledge of the Banking system 
of Scotland, we gave a most hearty assent, there was a shout of 
scorn and derision from many writers in England and France : 
Whately thought it necessary to enter into a long argument to 
prove to the Dons at Oxford, that an Economist is not necessarily 
an Atheist : and now we have clearly sliown that every one knew 
already that Credit may be used as Capital 
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CHAPTEE V 

UPON insteumenTkS of CEEDIT 

Meaning of Instrument 

1. Crodits, Debts, Eights of action are, then, Goods, 
Chattels, Commodities, Merchandise, and though in the abstract 
state in which they are Incorporeal Property, or Incorporeal 
Chattels, they can neither be seen nor handled, and therefore 
cannot be transferred by manual delivery, they may, nevertheless, 
be bouglit and sold, or exchanged, as freely and easily as any 
material chattels 

But if they are written down on some material, such as Paper, 
Parchment, or any other, they become Corporeal or Material 
Chattels, and they may be transferred by manual delivery like 
Money, or any other material chattel 

When the Credit or Debt is recorded on Paper, Parchment, 
or other material, it is termed an Instrument of Credit, or of 
Debt : and when used in this sense it has a technical meaning 
which is often overlooked 

The word Instrument has two distinct meanings — 

1. Sometimes it means a tool or implement, by means of 
which some purpose is effected. Thus Edgar says in Lear — 

“ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make Instruments to plague us ” 

So Smith speaks of Money as “the, great Instrument of 
Exchange ” and “ Instrument of Commerce : i.e., the means, or 
medium, by which Exchanges, or Commerce, is carried on : as 
we liavc seen, it is termed the Medium of Exchange 

But when the Bills and Notes are termed Instruments of 
Credit, or Debt, the word has quite a different meaning from 
what it has in the phrase Instrument of Exchange 
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The term Instrument of Exchange denotes the means by 
which Exchanges are effected : the term Instrument of Credit 
means the Record or Document, or written evidence of tlie Debt. 

2. In Roman Law Instrumentum mean^ any evidence 
whether personal, or written, by which a Court or Judge \yas 
informed of a fact ; or the merits of a case 

Thus, Suetonius speaks of the Instrumenta Imperii^ or the 
written records of the Empire : Quinctilian speaks of the Imtru- 
menia Litis ^ or the documents relating to a case : Tertullian, 
Erasmus, and the reformers call the Christian scriptures the 
Novum Instrumentum 

This meaning is very common in English. Thus, out of 
innumerable instances, Hallam says — “ Is abundantly manifest 
by the Instruments of both the kings .... by Instru- 
ments executed at Calais ” : so Brougham, speaking of the 
declaration of American independence, says — “ As the clock 
struck the hour when that mighty Instrument was signed ” 

In these and similar instances the word Instrument means a 
written Record or Document 

In English Law the word Instrument is restricted to wriaen 
records : and thus is equivalent to Document : which is any 
writing which informs the Court of a fact ; it means simply a 
written record 

In Roman Law written documents of debt \yero called Insfru- 
menta DeMlorinn : hence an Instrument of Credit, or of Debt, 
means any written evidence of a Debt. In Courts of Law and 
legal treatises such documents as Bank Notes, Clieques, Bills of 
Exchange, &c., are invariably termed Instruments 

Instruments of Credit or Debt are usually said to be of three 
forms — 

1. Orders to pay*money 

2. Promises to pay money 

55. Mere acknowledg(*ment8 of Debt: such as an I 0 U 

4. But besides these, there is a fourth form, which, though 
it is not usually classed under that term, must for scientific 
reasons be so: these are Credits or Debts recorded in the hooks 
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of bankers termed in banking? lanjrnage Deposits: and those 
recorded in the books of traders termed Book Debts : for all 
these are written evidences of Debt 

Great Exfension of the System of Bills of Exchange 

« 

2 . For a considerable time the origin of Bills of Exchange 
was involved in considerable obscurity. Many writers attributed 
them to the Jews, who were severely persecuted and expelled from 
France in 1181 by Pliilip Augustus. Multitudes of writers have 
asserted that the Jews invented them at this period in order to 
rransmit their effects to foreign countries. But such an idea 
could only have arisen from an infantine ignorance of the nature 
of Bills of Exchange and of an Exchange. It would be just as 
rational to say that if a man was threatened with having his house 
robbed, he could draw a cheque upon a bank in which he had no 
account in order to transmit his elfects to it. Or that he could 
send his luggage by the electric telegraph 

However, the mystery is now cleared up. They were invented 
by the Roman bankers, and their use was quite common in the 
days of Cicero : and probably for a considerable time before : as 
Cicero used the technical terras respecting them which shows that 
their usage must have been well established. There is no evidence 
that they were used in commerce, or that they w^ere .made 
transferable^ 

An Austrian friend of ours has informed ns that in a Sclavonic 
chronicle of the fifth century he found a provision that if Russian 
merchants died at Constantinople the value of their property 
should be remitted to Russia by Bills 

The terrible cataclysm of the fall of the Roman Empire no 
doubt greatly restricted the system of dealing in Credit between 
distant towns. But in the eleventh century Europe had again 
begun to assume a more settled state. The cities of Lombardy 
especially devoted themselves to this species of commerce : and 
Galleuga says that a treaty between the city of Asti and Humbert 

* From ail isolated passage in Isocrates it has been asserted that BUls of 
Exchange wore used by the Greeks ; but the passage warrants no such inference : 
it would be as if we were to assert that the ilomans invented printing because in 
some cases they used stamps with letters. 
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TI. of Savoy in 1095 shows that the cities of Asti and (^hiera had 
already begun to introduce the system of Bills of Exchange and 
Banking into France and England 

The only word in classical Latin, that we sire aware of, for 
drawing Bills, is permutarp.. But about the end of tlie *irst 
century a provincial Latin word Gnmbio {-irp or -iarp) wliich 
appears as campmre in Ennius and Cicero, and meant to double a 
promontory, was used to mean to exchange by Columella and 
Siculus Flaccus : it gradually came into common use, and was 
employed by Apnleins and Charisiiis. Priscian, A.I). 500, pro- 
tested against using rampsare as synonymous witii penmitare, 
Nevertheless, this meaning prevailed, and in the middle ages 
Cambirp or Or/mbiarp, or Oampsarp^ completely superseded 
penmitare: Cnmhitor^ Oambiaior^ and Campsatnr superseded 
Argentarkis^ Mensarim and N'wmmilarms as meaning a money 
changer : hence our word Cambist. In the middle ag('s Bills of 
Exidiange were called Litterm Cambitorw : and when Jbnichprms 
was used for a banker they w’ere called Uttem BdncaJes 

Weber says that Bills of Exchange were in common use in 
1171. A charter granted to the City of Hamburg in 1189 
authorised them to deal in Bills. In 124^1 a statute of Avignon 
relates to litfem camhii: one of Venice in 1272 : and many other 
cities passed similar statutes 

About this period the system of Bills of Exchange received an 
immense extension. lu the times of the Crusades the Popes 
claimed the right to tax all Christendom for their support. X^i^y 
had their own Cambiettores^ or money dealers, who ke])t tables in 
the cathedrals to exchange the money of foreigners who came to 
worship. These persons sent their owm agents into different 
countries to collect. the Papal tribute. As soon as they collected 
a certain sum they sent the Pope drafts on their principals. These 
were called Liiterm (femhiiorim 

In the twelfth century Florence became very celebrated for 
this “banking” business, as it was called. Lucca, Siena, Milan, 
Placentia, and numerous other towns in the north of Italy, were 
also famous for it. Cahors, in France, also became a great 
Monetary, or Banking, centre : and the name of Caorsini became 
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synonymous with usurers : Dante places the Caorsini in company 
with the Cities of the Plain in the Inferno for this imaginary 
crime : why did not he place his own countrymen there, too, to 
keep them countenance ? 

In 1229 the»y persons were first introduced into England. 
The'Pope sent his chaplain Stephen and a nuncio to demand a 
tenth part of all the movable goods of all persons, lay and clerical, 
in England, Ireland, and Wales, to support his war against 
Frederick 11. The feeble king agreed to this impudent demand : 
but in a Parliament held to consider it, the lay lords indignantly 
refused to subject their lands to the Pope. The unfortunate 
ecclesiastics had no resource but to yield. The Pope drew bills 
upon all the Bishops and Abbots, which they were obliged to 
honor under piin of excommunication. A detachment of 
Caorsini came over with the nuncio to London and settled there, 
in order to lend money at heavy interest to the Bishops, to enable 
them to meet the Pope’s drafts 

Ilanke says' — As it has been observed that the business of 
exchange, or Banking, in the middle ages, received its chief ex- 
tension from the nature of the Papal revenues, which falling 
due throughout the world, had to be remitted from all quarters 
to the Curia ” 


On the Form of Bills and Notes 

3 . 1. We have no notice when the use of Bills of Exchange 

by merchants became general 

The oldest Bill of Exchange known to exist is in the following 
terms and dated 1381 — 

Al nome di Dio, Amen. Aprimo di Febraario, MCCGLXXXI., 
payaie per questa prima lettera ad usanza, da voi medesimo litre 
4-3 de' f/rosst, so no per cambio de'' ducati 44:6, eke questi chi hone 
recevato da Sejo el Compayni altramenie lepiigate 

Another is quoted by Capmany, an eminent Spanish writer, 
whicli was drawn in 1404 by a Lucchese merchant of Bruges on 

* History of the Popes 
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his cori*espoudent at Barceloua, negotiated at Bruges, but dis- 
honored at Barcelona. It is in these terms — 

Al nome di Dio, Amen, A die Aprile, XXVIII,, 1404. 
Payate per questa prima di camb, a lusanza a Fieiro Giherie e 
Pietro OlivOi scuti mile a sold x . Barcelonesi per seulo : e qt$ali 
scuti milh sono per camhio che con Giovanni Cohniho a Oressi, 
XXII. de gresso per scuto, et Pon, a nostro con to : et Christo vi 
gvardi Antonio quart. Sab. di Brugis. 

From the terms in which these bills are drawn it is quite 
evident that they must have been long in use 

In the archives of Venice there are a considerable number of 
Bills of Exchange of the ir>th century, drawn by Venetian 
merchants on their correspondents in London, but sent back pro- 
tested for non-payment 

In none of these bills are there any words of negotiability : 
just as there need not Ixj in Scotch bills at tlie present day : nor 
is there any mention of Value received. Many writers have 
been puzzled to know wlien Bills of Exchange wore made trans- 
ferable. But the invc^fitigation in the preceding cliapter luis 
cleared away all mystery on the subject. They were negotiable 
by the geneial mercantile law of the Empire : wliioh enacted tliat 
any Creditor had the right to transfer his Del>ts, or Rights of 
action, as freely a;S any other chattel 

2. Obligations by the Common Law of England, to winch .the 
legislation of Justinian never extended, were not payable to 
anyone but the payee without the consent of the Obligor. Ac- 
cordingly at a very early period it was usual to make Obligations 
payable to the payee or his attorney, equivalent to the modern or 
order. Matthew Paris quotes an Obligation of the Prior of N., 
dated 123.5, and made payable to certain Milanese merchants in 
Loudon, ant uni eorim vel eorum certo nuncio 

The Statute of Merchants, 11 Edw. I. (1283), is the first Act 
noticing mercantile Obligations. It enacts that if their debtors 
did not pay at the agreed upon time, the merchants might bring 
them before the proper authorities, and the clerk should draw" up 
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an escrit d’Obligation ” or a ‘Mettre d’Obligation ” which the 
otTicial translation renders a Bill Obligatory, to which the Debtor 
was to affix his seal : binding him to pay on a certain day 

In the vUst year of his reign Edward I. granted a Statute to 
the City of London for the protection of foreign merchants, which 
enffcted that they might pay the customs duties on their exports 
by Bills on their principals, or partners 

These Bills Obligatory were Deeds or Specialties in the form 
of promises to pay : and they belong to the category of instru- 
ments classed in modern times as Promissory Notes. Tt has been 
supposed in recent times that Promissory Notes were unknown to 
the common law, and were invented by the goldsmith-ban kem 
in the seventeenth century : but this idea is quite erroneous 

These early Promissory Notes were not at first made transfer- 
able, but in process of time as all other Obligations came to be 
made transferable, merchants came to make their Obligations in 
both forms of Promises to pay and Orders to pay under seal, 
transferable to bearer or assignee 

8. In Arnold’s Chronicle, first published in 1502, but supposed 
to be founded on an earlier work, containing many of the customs 
of the City of London in the reign of Edward IV. and Henry YIL, 
several forms of Obligation are given as being in common use : of 
which the following are some examples — 

Byll of Payment 

“ Be it knowen to all men, me A. B. de civitat. L. in coiintee 
of M. inarchaunt, to be bounde be thes present obligacion to F. G. 
of C. in ye counte of K. i. xii. li. lawful money of England, to be 
paid to ye said F. G. or to his certeijne attiiniai^ his eicrs or 
exccuturs, at the fest of Sanct. M. tarchaungel next comyng aft’ 
ye date of this present Avithout further delai, to the which paiment 
wel and truli to be made, I bynde my eiera and myn executurs be 
theis presents sealed with my seale, yeven ye furst day of ye 
monethe of M. ye yere of ye regne of K. H. ye VII. after ye 
conquest ye fust” 
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Another is made payable to Assigntjs — 

Byll of Payment 

“Meinorand’ this byll made the iiij day of Jnlij in ye xix. 
yere of tlie reignc of Kyiig Edward the iiij beryth wytnesse yt we 
Ric. 8hirlee of London grocer and Thomas Shirlee of London 
haburd’ owen unto W. AVarboys and Jolm Benson of London 
haburd, xxxviij s. ij d. stg. to be paid to tlie said AV. and J. or to 
ether of them, or to their eyers ther executors, or to their 
Assignes, ye furst day of Jnlij next coming, wytliout ony delay, 
to the wliiche payment wcl and truly to bo made we binde ns, our 
eyers, executors, and our assignes, and cacli of us in the lioole. 
In wytiiess wherof we set to oure seales tlm day and tyme afore 
rehersed 

A form also is given of a Bill of Exchange payable to 
bearer — 

Lettre of Exchaunge 

“ Be it knowen to alle men yt I li.A. citezen and ]ial>d’ of 
London have ressd by exchaunge of N. A. Mercer of the same 
cite \x. li. stg., which twenty ponds stg. to be paid to the said 
N. or to the Bringer of this bull, in synxteii marte next cuinyiig 
for xi. s. viij. d. stg. ix. s. iiij. g. iig. money currant in the said 
mart, and yf ony defaut of payment be at the day in alle or ony 
part ycrof, that I promyse to make good all costis and scathes 
that may grow there) jy for defaut of payment, as well ns, the 
principal some, bee this my furst and second lettiir of payjuenL ; 
and herto 1 bynde me myn executors and alle my good is whei-soover 
they may be fouude. In wytnesse wherof I have written and 
sealyd this byll, the x day of Marche Ao. Dni. MCCCC. 
Ixxxvij ” ^ 

These common forms establish the fact that in the time of 
Edward lA". it was usual to draw Bills of Exchange in the form 
of Promissory Notes, and to make them payable to bearer : and 
also that Promissory Notes payable to order or to ‘‘ assigns 
were in common use : and as a matter of course these were all 
Deeds under seal, or Specialties 
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As they were given as common forms at that period they 
must have originated long before : but how long we have no 
knowledge of any evidence to show. But as we have shown that 
it was common to draw annuity bonds payable to assigns in 1368 
w^ may reasonably presume that it was equally usual to draw 
Bills of Exchange payable to bearer or to assigns at the same 
period 

There is no instance, however, of such a document being 
brought before a Court of Law, which may show that our 
ancestors were either more punctual in their payments, or less 
litigious than their descendants. If one of these documents had 
come before a Court of Law, we may bo certain that they would 
have recognised its validity; just as they recognised the validity 
of all other Obligations made transferable by the Obligor 

Mr. Lawson gives a copy of a Bill of Exchange also drawn in 
the form of a Promissory Note in the reign of Elizabeth — 

“Witnessoth this present bill of exchange that I, Robert 
Anderson, inerchaTit, of the (dty of Bristowe, doc owe unto 
Thomas Mnn, merchant of the said city, the sum of 100 ducats ; 
I say an hundred duckets of current monie of Spain, accompting 
after 11 rials of plate to the ducket: to be paid unto the said 
Thomas Mun, or his Assignes within ten daies next, and 
yemediately after the safe arrivall of the good ship called the 
Gabriel of Bristowe to the port of S. Tjucai in Andalousia in 
Spaine, or any part of the discharge. And for the true paiment 
thereof, I, the above named Robert Anderson, do bind me, my 
goods, my heirs, executors and assigns, firmly by these presents. 
In witness of the truth, I have caused two of these bills to be 
made (the which the one being paied, the other to be voide), 
and have put my firme and scale into theni : and delivered them 
as my deed in Bristowe, the ir>th day of September, 1580, and in 
the 31 yeere of onr Sovereign Queen Elizabeth her Majesties 
reigne ” 

In Vanheath v. Turner (Winch 24) in 1621, Vanheath brought 
an action against Turner, and declared upon the custom of 
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merchants, that if any merchant over sea deliver money to a 
factor, and make a Bill of Exchange undvr his Seal, Ac. 

In Shelde7i v. Hvntley, 1680 (2 Show. 160), the declaration 
was on a Note under Seal, Jones, J., said— “At tlie time of the 
sealing whose deed was it?” The 001111) safd — “The person 
seems sufficiently described at the time it was made* a Deed ” 

In the edition of “les Termes de la Lei ” of 1707, it is said 
that merchants were claiming the same right to bring actions on 
Signed bills as on Sealed bills 

In Lord Holt’s cases the Court unanimously admitted that 
Sealed Bills and Notes were legjil : their objedion to Signed 
notes was that it was making a mere piece of paper ecpial to a. 
Specialty 

At this time it was perfectly indifferent whether Obligations 
were drawn in the form of Ordem or of Promises to pay : they 
were equally valid at common law: ^^uon fajurd Hi fern rum, sed 
oratione qnam exprimunt, ohligamur ” “ We arc not bound by 

the form of the writing, but by the intention it expresses ” is 
equally Roman and English law, and common sense 

A Bill of Exchange in former times meant an Obligation in 
any form to pay the value of a certain amount of the Money of 
one country in the Money of another at a certain rate of Ex- 
change. When the Obligation originated with the Creditor, it 
naturally was in the form of an Order addressed to the Debtor 
to pay ; when it originated with the Debtor, it wiis naturally in 
the form of a Promise to pay. An Obligation payable within the 
country itself was called an [nland bill 

The word Bill meant any writing whatever in any form, 
whether under seal or not, and therefore included Deeds, or 
Specialties 

In Marlowe’s Fausius, when Faustus is selling his soul to 
Mephistopheles, he tells Faustus that he — 

“ Must write it down 
In manner of a Deed of Gift ” 

Faustus seeing his blood stop flowing, vsays — 

“ Is it unwilling I should write this Bill ? ” 

And then — 

“ Oonsimynatum est: this Bill is ended ” 
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Tlieii says Mopliistopheles — 

Speak, Faustiis : do you deliver this as your Deed ? ” 

Tlie word Note liad exactly the same meaning : so that the 
woi»:ls Billa and Nota meant any writing, whatever its form might 
be, and whether under seal or not 

Instruments of the form of Promises to pay payable within the 
country were called Bills of Payment,” “ Bills of Debt,” ‘‘ Bills 
of Credit,” “ Bills of Obligation ” : Bank Notes were called Bank 
Bills. In the Act establishing the Bank of England, its Notes 
were called “Bills of Credit” and “ Bills^ Obligatory.” . In one 
case, a Note for the payment of money was termed an inland bill 
by the Court. In another case two (loldsmiths' or Bankers’ Notes 
were declared upon as Bills of Exchange, and were called so 
throughout the case. In another case it is said — “ If a merchant’s 
apprentice draws a Bill (as 1 do promise to pay such a sum for 
my master) to charge the master with the.iYo//?. So in several 
cases Bank Notes arc called Bills. In many parts of the country 
at the present day Bank Notes are still called Bank Bills ; and 
very usually so in America 

Since, however, the decisions in the cases by Lord Holt, and 
the Statute of Anne described in the preceding chapter, the term 
Bills of Exchange has been restricted to Orders to pay, and 
Promissory Notes to Promises to pay 

One great establishment still keeps up the old hybrid form of 
obligation in a species of paper it issues. The following is the 
form of a — 


Bank of England Post Bill 

No. Loivlon, 18 

At seven days' sight I promise to pay this mg sola Bill of 
Exchange to or order One Hundred sterling. 

Value received of 

For the Governor and Company of 
£ One Hundred. ’ The Bank of England. 

Eutd. 
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Definition of a Bill of Exchangee 

4. A written Order from one person to another wIkj Owes, 
or appears to owe, him Money as a Debtor, directing him to pay 
absolutely and at all events : (1) a certain sum of money ; (2) to 
a certain person : {?)) at a certain event : is in modern langiyige 
termed a Bill of Exchange : or shortly a Bill 

The following is the usual form of a Bill of Exchange — 

£250 10 6 London, May’ 4, 181)3 

77iree monihs afkr dak pay to A. IJ., or to myself y or orders 
the sum of Ttvo hundred and fifty pounds , ten shiliingsy and 
sixpencOy for value received William Smith 

To Mr. John Cox, 543, Strand, London 

The person who addresses the letter is termed the Drawer : 
the person to whom it is addressed is termed tlie Drawee ; the 
person to whom it is to be paid is termed the Payee 

If the Drawee has not already agi'ced to jiay the Bill when it 
comes into the hands of the Payee, he should take it at once to 
the Drawer, and request him to engage to pay it. [f the Drawee 
agrees to do so, he must write his name, usually, hut nob neces- 
sarily, across the face of the Bill, with the word “ Accepted ” ; 
he is then termed the Acceptor ; and the Bill is then veiy usually 
called an Acceptance 

In England an ordinary Debtor is nob compellable to accept a 
Bill drawn on him by his Creditor « 

But in Scotland, which adopts the Law of Justinian and the 
Basilica, that a Creditor has the right to sell his Debt even 
against the consent of his Debtor ; a Jlebtor is bound to accept a 
Bill drawn upon him by his Creditor : and is liable to an action 
for non-acceptauce ^ 

This distinction is maintained by the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882 

By the Common Law of England even if a Debtor has 
accepted a Bill payable to the payee only, and without the words 
“ or order 'h the Creditor could not transfer it to any one else so 
is to enable the Transferee to sue the acceptor in his own name 

BB 
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And any Transferee could not acquire any better title to it 
than that of the Transferor : consequently the Bill did not 
formerly possess the attribute of Currency or Negotiability 

But in Scotland instruments are current and negotiable 
without the words “ or order.” And a bill drawn in Scotland 
pay^kble only to the payee, being current and negotiable by the 
lex loci contractus, was always current and negotiable in England 
Since the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, bills drawn 
without the words “ or order” are also current and negotiable in 
England : and the presentation of the bill to the Acceptor is 
sufficient notice to him of the transfer of the Debt ; even if the 
Drawee had refused to accept the bill 

But in this case the right of the Transferee Would be 
dependent on the state of accounts between the Drawer and 
the Drawee 


Definition of a Draft 

6. A written Order from one person to another who Holds 
a sum of Money as a Depositum, as the Trustee, Bailee, or 
Agent or Servant of the Drawer, to pay a sum of money to 
another person, is termed a Draft, or Order for the payment 
of Money 

Bills of Exchange and Drafts are of exactly the same form 
and external appearance. The essential distinction between them 
consists in the difference in the relation between the parties to 
the instnunent 

In a Bill of Exchange the Drawee is the Debtor of the 
Drawer : the property in the Money drawn for resides in him : 
the Drawer is his Creditor: and he has only a Right of action 
to compel the Drawee to pay a sum of Money ; but he has no 
right or title to any specific money in the Drawee’s possession 

In a Draft the property in the Money resides in the Drawer : 
the Drawee merely holds it as a Depositum : he has possession of 
it only as the Trustee, Bailee, Agent, or Servant of the Drawer, 
and if he appropriated it to his own use it would be embezzlement. 

Hence, in such a case, when the Drawer draws a Draft, or 
Order for the payment of Money, and delivers it to another peraon, 
he is not transferring a Debt, or Right of action due to him : he 
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is directing his own servant to deliver to a certain person a 
portion of his own money : which is in the custody of his servant. 

Also, the holder of the fund is not personally liable on such a 
Draft, or Order : he is only bound to pay it if he has any Money 
of ^the owner’s in his possession : consequently isuch a Draft or 
Order is not a Credit, or Pei-sonal Obligation : it is«a Title to an 
undefined portion of some specific money 

Such an Order is not a Dill of Exchange ; it is contrary to 
the fundamental nature of a Bill of Exchange 

If a Bank has several branches ordei*s granted by the Head 
Office on the branches, or vice versa, are not Bills of Exchange, 
but Drafts 

Thus, the Definition of a Bill of Exchang(5 usually given in 
law books, and in the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882, is essentially 
defective : — 

“A Bill of Exchange is an unconditional order in writing, 
addressed by one person to another, signed by the person giving 
it, requiring the person to whom it is addressed to 2 >ay on demand, 
or at a fixed or determinable future time, a certain sum of money 
or to the order of, a specified })erson, or to bearer” 

Now it is true that every IBll of Exchange is an order to pay 
money : but every order to pay money is not a Bill ; the word 
order to pay money includes both Bills and Drafts 

Definition of a Promissory Note 

6 . An unconditional written Promise made by a person to 
pay, absolutely and at all events ; (1) a certain sum of Morfry ; 
(2) to a certain Person : (B) at a certain event : is in modern 
language termed a Promissory Note : or shortly, a Note 

The following is the lusual form of a'Promissory Note 

f 125 6 8 London, May 4, 1893 

Three months afkr date I promise to pay John Jones, or order, 
the sum of One hundred and tiventy-five }ioimds six shillings and 
eight pence William J ounson 

William Johnson is termed the Maker of the Note : and John 
Jones the Payee 


BB 2 
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General Rules I'elating io Bills and Notes 

7. Where the Bill or Note is made payable to the Payee, 
“ or order,” the Payee must, before he transfers the Instrument 
to anyone elsc,Mvrite his name on the back of it : hence it is 
termed an Indorsement : the Payee is termed the Indorser : and 
the Transferee is termed the Indorsee 

If the Indorser simply writes his own name, and tlien delivers 
the Instrument to the Indorsee : it is termed a general Indorse- 
ment: or an Indorsement in Blank. The Instrument is then 
transferable by mere delivery, witliout any further Indorsement : 
exactly like a Bank Note, or like Money : and the Instrument is 
payable to bearer like a Bank Note 

The Indorsee may make the Instrument payable to some 
specific indorsee only : if he does so, it is termed a Special 
Indorsement : and the Instrument can only be paid to the Special 
Indorsee 

Formerly Tiidorsement was necessary in all eases to transfer 
the Property in a Bill or Note : but that has long ceased to be 
the case in English Law. It became the custom of merchants 
which has long acquired tlie force of law, that any Instrument of 
Oedit indorsed in blank may be transferred by simple delivery, 
without any further Indorsement 

It is, however, the general custom for the transferee to require 
the Indorsement of the Transferor ; not for the purpose of 
transferring the Propei*ty in the Instrument after the first Indorse- 
ment : but to retain the Transferor as a security or guarantee for 
tlie j)aymeiit of the Bill 

Tile effect of the Indorsement is that if the Acceptor of the 
Bill, or the maker of tlie Note, does not pay it at maturity : and 
the Indorsee gives immediale notice to the Indorsers, he can 
enforce payment from them 

But the demand for payment must be made without delay : in 
almost all cases within tweiity-fom' hours after the fact of non- 
payment. If the holder of the dishonored Instrument delays 
giving notice, he loses his remedy, and the Indorsers are dis- 
charged 

In modern practice, then, the Indorsement is merely a limited 
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warranty for soundness. The difference between buyinj^ goods 
with a Bill, wdth or without an Indorsement, is just the same as 
buying a horae, or a watch, or a carriage witli or witlioiit a limited 
warranty. In all cases of buying a horse, a watch, or a carriage 
without a warranty, or buying a Bill without tlie* Indorsement of 
the Transferor, it is an absolute and final sale ‘ ^ 

'•When the transferor indorses the Instrument, he says in 
effect — “I warrant the soundness of this Debt for twenty-four 
hours, and no longer ” 

The general rule of English Law’ now is, that if any Instru- 
ment of Credit be taken without Indorsement in exchange for 
goods or money : or if the period allowed for making the claim 
in the case of an unpaid and indorsed bill be allowc^d to elapse 
without making the claim ; it is a final closing of the transaction. 
The payment is in fact as valid and final as if it were Money 
Except only in the case of fraud : if tlie Transfei'or knew at 
the time of the transfer that the principal I)e])tor was insolvent. 

But if the principal Debtor was insolvent without tlie 
Transferor's knowledge, the loss falls on the Transferee : because 
he might have preserved Ills remedy by taking tlie Transferor’s 
indorsement: and if he neglects to do so he must sutler for 
his own laches 

At the time when the Bank of England was founded, the 
Court of King’s Bench had decided that J’romissoiy Notes were 
illegal at Common Law ; consequently in tlie Act, Statute 161)4, 
c. 20, s. 29, founding the Bank, its Notes w’cre declared to be 
transferable by indorsement at each transfer : and in the A§t of 
1705, c. 8, it was declared that all Promissory Notes might be 
transferred by indorsement like Bills of Exchange 

In the case, however, of Bank Notes, as their payment was 
quite secure, the practice of indorsement soon fell into disuse. 
In the case of privatgP bankers of good credit the indorsement 
was often omitted. But tliough the rndorsement was usually 
omitted, that neither altered the character of the instrument nor 
the law affecting them : and the receiver oi the Note took it 
entirely at his own peril : and ran exactly the same risk as if he 
took any other instrument without indorsement 

It is usual in English Bills and Notes to insert the words 
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“ for value received”; but it is not necessary. In a recent case 
it was said that tliey mean nothinp^ more than “your obedient 
servant” at the end of a letter. In fact Bills of Exchange are 
in their origin Deeds or Specialties, with the formality of sealing 
tlij’own off, and require no consideration : and formerly no 
consideration was ever stated : it was only when Bills of 
Exchange were supposed to be simple contracts that these words 
were lirst introduced. Bub they are not necessary ; and they are 
often omitted 


On Banking Instruments of Credit 

8 . The Instruments of Credit whicli we have described may 
be called Commercial Instruments of Credit: because they arise 
out of the transactions of merchants. The introduction of Bank- 
ing into England gave rise to two new forms of paper which may 
be called Banking Instruments of Credit 

The essential nature of “Banking” is to create Credit in 
exchange for ]\roncy and Commercial Debts. These Credits are 
first of all entered in the banker’s ledger. But though the banker 
has issued a Credit or Bight of action to his customer by making 
an entry in his ledger, technically termed a Deposit, the customer 
cannot transfer his Credit or Bight of action, to any one else by 
manual delivery, like Money 

In order to do this, the Credit, or Eight of action, must be 
written down on some material like paper, and then it can be 
ti’ansferred by manual delivery exactly like Money 

This may be done in two forms — 

1. If the customer wished it, the banker gave him his own 
Promissory Note promising to pay the sum*specified in it, either 
to the customer himself, or to his order, or to bearer. This 
instrument was termed a Goldsmith’s or Banker’s Note 

2. The customer might write a Note to the banker directing 
him to pay a certain sum either to some other person, or to his 
order, or to bearer. These instruments were formerly termed 
Cash Notes : in modern language they are termed Cheques 
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At first GoldsmitLs’ or Bankers’ Notes were simply written on 
paper like ordinary Bills of Exchange, or like a private person’s 
notes 

The following is a specimen of an early banker’s Note— 

t 

Nov. 28, 1GS4 

I promise to 2 'ictif unto the Rt. honhle, ye Lord North and 
Grey, or bearer, ninety pounds at demand 

For Mi\ Francis Child and nujself, 

Jno. Rogers 

In July, 1729, Messrs. Child & Co. were the first bankers to 
adopt printed forms for their Notes. But they were not printed 
for definite sums of money like Bank notes ; they were partly 
printed : and the name of the payee and the sum payable were 
filled in in writing — like modern Cheques 

Sometimes they were payable to order, and sometimes to 
bearer : thus— 

Picture of \ No. 921 London, Oct. 20, 1729 

Temple Bar. f I promise to pay to Mr, Rickard Jiannister, or 

order, on demand, tiventy pounds 

For Fras, Child, Esq. 

Sam. Child. 

Picture of > No. 1792 London, 8 Decemb., 1729 

Temple Bar.) I promise to pay Mr. Chr, Diggs, or b^rer, 
on demand^ thirty p)ounds 

For Fras. Child, Self dc Co., 

Sam. CiiiJiD 

This was the form which bankers’ notes maintained till their 
discontinuance. There was a great monetary panic in 1798 : and 
bankers then ceased to issue their own notes : tlie latest specimen 
preserved is dated April 12, 1793 

For a long time considerable uncertainty prevailed as to when 
Cash Notes or Cheques were first invented. It was a very common 
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opinion that it was in 1772. But when the Eoyal Courts of 
Justice were built at Temple Bar, the excavations made for their 
foundations endangered the stability of the Bar, and it had to be 
removed. Messrs. Childs rented the room in the Bar, in which 
the records of the firm had been kept : and on the removal of the 
Bar»these had to be cleared out: and then documents came to 
light which entirely set the question at rest : and showed that 
Cash Notes or Cheques were co-eval with the institution of 
Banking 

These Cash Notes, or Cheques, were of various forms : some- 
times payable to order, or to bearer 


IG Nov., 1689 

Mr. Jackson, — Pray to the hpjtrer hereof^ Mr, Daniel 

Crohery fivepoumh^ and place it to the accompt of 

Your lovlny Jrlendy 

To Mr, Roger Jackson, John AVynyardk 

At Sir Francis Child’s, Goldsmith 
just within Temple Barr 

Sometimes they were only payable to bearer — 

Mr. Childe, — Pray pay unto the bearer the sum of twenty 
pounds and place it to the account of 

London, Aug. 29, 1682 E. Pollexfen 

Sometimes they were payable at sight — 

Bolton, 4th March, 1G84 

At sight hereof pray pay unto Chai^.es Duncomhe, Esq,, 
or order, the sum of four hundred imunds, and place it to the 
accompt of 

Tour assured friend, 

To Captain Francis Childe Winchester 

near Temple Barre 
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Sometimes they were payable to payee or bearer— 

To Mr. Childe and Mr. Rogers July 20th, 1GK8 

Pray pay unto the honorahle Dudhij North, or bearer, 
the sum of one thousand pounds, and he please^} to place it to 
the account of • * 

Your friend and servant, 

Yarmouth 


Sometimes they were payable to order — 


od June, 1683 

Pray pay unto the Bearer hereof, Mr, Thomas Dickenson, 
or order, the sum of thirty 2 minds, and place it to the nccompt 

Your lo : friend, 

Paul Whichcott 


Sometimes they were sealed — 


Pray, Mr, Child, pay to Mr, Harrison the sum of a 


hundred pounds 


(Seal) I). Tyrwhitt 


Sir, — / pay unto Mrs, Ann Richards, or her order, 

the sum of £15, /or your lo : friend, 

To Mr. Child, or Mr. Rogers, Tiios. Meres 

Goldsmiths, near Temple Rarr 

2 Sept., ’89 (Seal) 


The last sealed Cheque which we have seen was this — 

Pray pay to iny servant, Thos, B,, the sum of seventeen 
pounds, and for so doing this shall he your order under my hand 
and seal, this 11th day of October, 1737 

Ancaster, G. C. (Seal) 


These documents are not merely mercantile curiosities: they 
possess great legal and historical interest. They prove the truth 
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of the statement made some time ago that in the course of the 
17 th century sealed and signed Instruments of Credit were in 
concurrent use, and held equally valid : and they entirely dispose 
of the fantastic crotchets of modern judges and text-books that 
sealed Instriunehts of Credit are not negotiable 

Moreover, the fact of there being Two forms of Instruments 
for transferring Hanking Credits, instead of one, has had the most 
momentous effects in the history of Banking in England. In 
these early days Bankers’ Notes were vastly more numerous than 
Cheques : and in framing the monopoly clauses of the Bank 
Charter Act, Bankers’ Notes were only regarded : and the sole 
monopoly of Banking conferred upon the Bank was that of 
issuing Notes : and no person at that date conceived that the 
business of banking could be carried on without issuing Notes. 
But as will be shown in a future chapter, some time after 
London bankers had discontinued issuing Notes of their own 
accord, some lynx-eyed Economists discovered that a Joint Stock 
Bank carrying on business in the then manner of the London 
Bankers without issuing Notes was no infringement of the 
Bank’s Cliarter; and the system of Joint Stock Banking in 
London was founded 
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By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.l). 

Part I. — From the Earliest Times to the 
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Part II. — 500-4 j5 H.o. Crown Svo.. los. 6«/, 
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By H. ! 1 . Baj)i;,\-Pow);!J., M.A., C.I.E. : 
With Map. Svo., i6i. 

Bagwell. -IhtI AND UNDI'R tut ' 
Tutors. By Kkijaud Bac.w i.i.l, 1M..I). 
(3 vols.) Vols. 1 . and II. Fioin the lust 
invasion of the Northmen to the year 1578. 
8vo., 3ai\ Vol. III. 1378-1603. 8vo. i8j. 

Ball. -IL/SJVR/i AT KfA IEIT OI' 'TUT 
Legislative Sys'iEvs oterat/il in Ire- 
/..LVV?,from tlie Invasion oi I lenry li e Secoii'l i 
to the Union (ij7J'18oo;. By tl.e Rt. lb ' 

J. T. Ball. Svo., L.t. 

Besant. IIiatory of /,on/'Ox. 

By Sir Walti-.k Willi 7.} Ulus- 

trations. Cro'.,ii .s\'u., js. O'h U: b’oiind 
as a School Pi i/e l’>ook, j--. (^d. 

Brassey (Lhrj 3).- pAphi- s and Ap ' 

ORESSE.S. 

Nai'ai. and Maritime. 1872-1893. . 
2 vols. Crown Svo., ror. 

Merc ANTI! ML Marine and N a v f ra- 
tion from 1871-1801. Crown Svo., 55. 

Imperial Eedekation and Coi.un- ' 

ISATIOK FPX)M 18S0 to 1894. Cr. 8vo., 5s. i 


I Brassey (Lord) Papers and Ad* 

DRE.s.sES ■-coniiunoL 
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1861-189}. Crown Svo 5s. 

Bright.— zi v*^//.s’7viA‘r OT England. 

By the Rev. j. Ekanck Bkiout, D. D. 
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IVriud 11 . /'ersonal J/ONARciiy. 148510 
to iC)SS. Crown Svo,, 5s. 
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Curzon . - Plus 1 1 AX/f the Persian 
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Cl';</o:s, M.ih With 9 Maps, 96 Illus- 
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De Tocqueville . -/^/-’ vrRA'.tcr in 
America, liy Allxls uk Tocqueville. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo., iCa. 
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8vo, ys. bd. 
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Na tion : a History of llie Source and Rise 
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Egockston. \\'ith is Maps. Cr. Svo.,7s. Oi/. 

Fronde (James a.). 

The History oe Enci. an from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
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Popular Edition. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. 

; 3s. bd. each. 

I * Silver Library' Edition. i.i vols. 

‘ Crown hvo., 3s. bd. each. 

; The D/i’()R(E (ie Ca t/ier/a'e oe 
Arago.v. Crown 8vo., p. bd. 

The Spanish Story of the /Ir- 
I Mi;iDA, and other Essays. Cr. Hvo., 3s. (nl. 

. The Enc/.jsh in Ireland in the 
1 EiGHTKh' NTH Century. 3 vols. Cr. Svo., 

loj>, bd. 

; 'ENGL is 1 1 S/L I MEN IN THE SIXTEEN TH 
Century. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Council of I'kent, Crown 

8vo., 6s. 

Short Studies on Ore a tSupjects. 

4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. each. 

C.ssAR : a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 35, bd. 
Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 
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History of England^ from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 

8vo., 6s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
1642-16.19. . I vols. Cr.8vo.,6s.each. 

A History of the Commonweal th 
4NP the Protectorate. 1649-1660. 
Vol.I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo.,2is. 
Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo., 2 IS. 

What Gunpowder Plot Was, 
With 8 Illustrations and Plates. Crown 
8v0., 75. 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 
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Cromwell's Place in History. 

Eounded on Six Lectures delivered in the 
Univer.sity of Oxford. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Student's H/stor]' oe Eng- 
land. Wit1i 37S Illustrations. Crown 

8vO., I2S. 

Also in Three I'ol nines, price .|S. each. 

Vol. I. n.c. 35 — A, I). 1509. J73 Illustra- 

tions. 

V'ol. II. 1509- 168(}. 96 Illustrations. 

Vol. III. 1689-1885. loQ Illustrations. 

Greville.- A Journal of the Reigns 
OF h'lxi; Ceoro.e IV., Ring IVijjaam IV., 
.L\D Qrrji.x Victoria. By Charles C. P'. 
Gkkvii.lI’, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crowti 8v()., 3.S' bd. each, 

HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

Thf SurrRE.ssioN of thf African 
Si. ii'R Trade to the United S t ites of 
Avfahc i, Hj jS-iSyo. By \V. IC B. Du 
Bois, Ph.l). 8vo., 7s. 6(/. 

Tin: C( IN TFST 01 t:k thf R. i tifica ton 
( IF 7 HE Tea lER. 1 1. Ci >.\’.s 7 7 n / /< i.x in Mass, i - 
CUCSETTS. By S. B. TIak'dinci, A.M. 
8vo., 6.S. 

A Cr / TK 1 /. Stui )]'( )/■' A^f 1. /. ific. j tion 
/X SocTu Carolini. By D. E. Houston, 
A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

uWhMIM.lTIONS I'OR ElFCTH'E OeFICE 
IN THE (/.XCTHD Sta'TES. By FrEPERICK 
W. Dallin(;i:r, A.M. Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate. 8vo,, 7s. bd. 

* J Other Volumes are in preparation. 

Hammond. — A I Coman’s Part in 

A /xEioi.c'TiON. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 

Historic Towns. — Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L.,and Rev. W illiam Hunt, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown Svo. , 
3s. bd. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. Oxford. By Rev. C. W. 
Carlisle. By Mandell ; Boase. 

Creighton, D.D. i Winchester. By G. W. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon- t Kitchin, D.D. 

taguc Burrows. j York. By Rev. James 

Colchester. ByRev. E.L. Raine. 

Cutts. New York. By Theodore 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. Roosevelt. 

Loudon. By Rev. W. J. Boston (U.S.) By Henry 
Loftie. ' Cabot Lodge. 

Joyce. — A Short History' of Ire- 
land, from the Earliest Times to i6o8. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8vo., lOi, 6rf. 
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Kaye and Malleson. -//Avro/cr of 

THE Indian Mutiky, 1857. iSsK. Rv Sir 
John W. Kaye nnd Colonel G.' 1 C Mai le- 
soN. With Anah'tical Index and Maps and I 
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I/OVAS DUElNOr THE FRENCH /WASION I 

OR 1895. Hy E. 1 -'. Knk.ht. With 1 
16 Illustrations an.d a Man. 8vo., 12s. htC i 
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Lang (ANnkKw). 

PiokLE THE Srv: or, 'I'he lnco‘;iiilo | 
oF l^rince Chailes. With 0 Portraits. 
8vo., iN.s', 

S'i\ Px/>R Ell'S. W'ith tS I'Matcs and 
24 Illustrations in the 'I'ext by '1'. iloiuiic. 
8vo. , 15s. net. 

Laurie. I-/ 1 stork it .V/'A'/vt of 

Pre-Christian /uu-catjoa. By S. S. 
Laurh',, A.M., J.L.I). Crown 8vo., u.v. 

Lecky ( Wi lli am It dw ar n II art I’ oi. k ). 

H/STORV of Em, LAND /N THE ElOHl- 
trenth Ceaturv. 

Libruyy Kdition. 8 vols. 8vo., £'j 4s. 

Cabinet Edition. ICnoi.ano. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., each. Ireland. 5 

vols. Crown 8vo., each. 

IIlSrORy OF EhKOI'FAN AfoRALS 
FROM AL\,USTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., ib5. 

If/SrORV OF THE RjSF A*ND InFL.H- 
ENCE OF THE SeiRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
Eurotr. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., lOs. 

DemOCKAOY and LlJiFRTV. 2 VOls. 
8vo., 365. 

The Empire : its value and its 

Growth. An Inaugural Address delivered 
at the Imperial Institute, November 20, 

1893. ^VO., 15. bd. 

Cowell. — Go rEKNMENr.S AND 

Parties in CoATiitENTAL Europe. By 

AjX 


I Macaulay (Lord). 

The Li EE \no 1 1 'or ns i)e Lord 

Maca('Li\. ‘ Edinlairgh ' Edition. 10 
vols. 8vo., (i.'i. eacli. 

Vols. 1,-lV. J/lS rORV OF FXiA.ANP. 
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CiKMPl r 11 ’ II 'iiRhS. 

Cohoiii EdiOrn. r() vols. Post 8vo., 
A 4 Uo. 

Lihi'iiiy Ed.hou. 8 vols, 8vo., 5s. 

^ Edinhuri^h ' EdiEuoi . 8 vols. 8vo., 65. 

<. acli. 

///A /('AT Oi EAcL !N/> from IVIE 
AcChSSlON OS J WHS ihe.Sea OND. 
Popiilnr Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Sindt Ill’s Edition. > vols. Cr. 8vo., i.iJ. 
J'.off 's Edituni. 4 vols. Cr. Svo., j()S. « 

Cabiiu t Edition, 8 vols. Post 8vo., .|8s. 

‘ Edinburgh ' ICdition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., ^^4. 

Ck/tioal a a/) /Lis Tt>Ri('-u Esnavs, 
iiiTii /..ii'.s OF Ancient /\'ome, in i 
volunie. 

Popular Kdition. Crown ifivo., 25. bd. 
Authorised Edition. Crown hvo., 2S. bd.^ 
or 3s. gilt edges. 

Silvtr Library l:d/iion. Cr. Hvo., 35. Od. 

C RITUAL AND I/lsTMIK AT ESSAVS. 
Stndrnt's Edition, i vol. Ci.Svo., 6s. 
Pt'opITs Kdihon. .i vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 

‘ Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo,, ()S. 
Cabinet Kdition. 4 vols. Po.st 8vo., 24s. 
Edinlairi^lC Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 6,v. 
each. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Essa \'S which may be had separately 
price bd. each sewed, 15. each cloth. 

Addii.011 and Walpole. Ranke and Gladstone. • 

Croker’s I’.oswcH's Johnson. .Milton and Maehiavelli. 
Hallam's Conslitulional Lord liyron. 

History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings, Lord Hyron, and The 

The Karl of Chatham (Two Comic Dramatists » of 

Essays). the Restoration. 

Frederick the Great. 

M/SC 'El. I. A NEO US Wr / TJNUS 

People's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
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History, Polities, Polity, Political Memoirs, &e. — continued. 


Macaulay ( Lord) — nm I i n ucd. 

MiSLKLI.ANKOUS \Vr I Tildes AND 
Speecuks. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2S. (id. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal 
Code, LaysofAncient Rome, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post Kvo., 24s. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. ICdited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right lion. Sir G. 0 . 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., Os. 

MacColl. Sultan and the 

Powers. By the Rev. Mm.coi.m M.\cColl, 
jM*A., Canon of Ripon. Hvo., los. bd. 


Sxmth,'--CARTIJACrE AND THE CaRTH- 
ACINI ANs. By R. Bos WORTH Smith, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, « 5 cc. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6(/. 

Stephens. — A History of the 
pRENCji Revolution. By II. Mousiv 
Stkphens. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
iSs. each. 


Stubbs.--///.V'/V)A’]' OF THE UnJVER- 
siTY OR Dublin from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J, 
W. Stuhbs. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Mackinnon. — The Union of Eng- 
land AND Scotland: a Study of 
International History. By James 
Mackinnon. Ph.l.^. Examiner in History 
• to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 165. 

May. — The Const! fictional His- 
tory OF KncLAND since the Accession 
of George HI. 1760-1870. By Sir T homa.s 
Erskink May, K.C.B. (Lord Earnborough). 
3 vols, Cr. 8vo., 185. 


Sutherland.-- 7 // a; Hi. story of Au.s- 

TRALLi AND New Zeai.aM), from 1606 to 
i8cjo. By Alexander Sutherland, M.A., 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6c/. 


Taylor.-- v/ Sr r dent's Manual oi 
the History of Jndj -/. By Colonel Mea- 
dows Tavi ok, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 8vo., 75. td. 


Merivale ('hik lati-'. Dean). 

History {>F the Tomans under the 
f It M TIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6c/. each 
The Fall oe the Roman Retuiuhc: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. 121110., 75. bd. \ 

Montague.— ^///': Elements oe\ 

Enclisii (.'oNsrrri-TioNtL History. By I 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6</. j 

Richman.-- ^Attes/tll : J'ure J)e- j 

MOCRACY AND J\\S TOR \L f.U-E IX I.XNER- i 
Riiode.x. a Swiss Study. By Ikvi.vg B. | 
Richman, Consul-General of the United | 
States to Sii it/crland. With Maps. Crown 
8vo., 5.S'. 

Seebohm (Fkedkric). 


Todd. — /\\RLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN I HE pRiTisii Colonies. By 
Alphi uh Todd, LL.l). 8vo., 305. net. 

Wakeman and HassalL— 

/.yi RonucTORY TO THE Study oe Lnci.lhi 
Cons n ru iio.XAL History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxlord, 
Edited by Henry Ofei.ey Wakeman, 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Walpole.- ThsioRY or Enclant 
FROM THE Conclusion of the Orlh 
War in 1815 lo 1858. By SrKNtii^ 
Wai.i'oi- E. •* 6 \ols. Crown 8vo., 65. each- 


The Enhjsii I'/i.lage Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal System.^ tN:c. W ith 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo., 165. 

The Tribal Sy.stem in 
Being Part of an Iiujuiry into the Struc- 
*ture and Methods of Tribal Society. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., iis. 


; Wood-Martin,- J\m;an Irelan/^ : 

AN A RciLLOLOi.iCAL ShE'i cu. A Ilandbc-ok 
; of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. ’ 

i . G. Wood- Martin, M.R.LA. With 5'- 
i Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 155. 


Sharpe. — Jalxdon and the Kingdom: | 

ikHistoiy derived mainly from tire Archives • 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- I 
tion of the City of London. By Reginald j 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the \ 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ot j 


Wylie. ■ — History oe Engla.^J’ 
under Henry IV. By James Hamilti’'^ 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors ol 
Schools. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Vol. L, 1399 ' 
1404, 105. td. Vol. 11 ., 155. Vol. III. j 15^ 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &o. 


Armstrong. — 77/ /•; 7 / /■/; . f ay? /. /■; /•77^-a\s- | 

J. AK^fST/COXd. Edited by 
G. E. Sav.\cie Armstkonu. bcp. aSvo., 75. bii. ' 

Bacon.- - T"///’; Li-.rj'j.Rs axi^ Lirr. o/- I 
Fraxcis Bacox, ixci.rniXi; all ms Or- \ 
CASIOXAL IFora's. Edited by Ja.mrs 
DING. 7 VOls. bvo., £■4 45. 

Bagehot. Bn >cra puic i l Stvi'>ifs. 

liy Walter Bag 1:1101’. Crown Svo., js. (>{/. ; 

Blackwell. Pioxn-x /,v I 

Or/ix/XG THE Mr.DiCAi. /'rotes s/ox jo i 
ll'^OMEX: Autobiot^raphicid Sketches. By j 
Dr. J^LI/ARETH Bl.ACKU'KLr.. Cr. Svo., Os. j 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B. ). | 

TwFxrv-Firh: Years of Si\ j 

Axdrews^ i8f)5-iSqo. 2 vols. <Svo. . 
Vol. I. 125. Vol. I'l. 155. 

AY. Andrfavs Axn Iu.sfwh fre : 

Glimpses .of Some Gone and of 'r!un<;s 
Left. 8vo., 155. 

The L.\sr Yf \rs( 0- S r. Axorims : 

SF.TTIUIThR I<Sf>) 70 S/:r/'L\,’JO:R I.S()5. 
Svo., 15.S'. 

Brown.- AY.) A/ u)o.\ />R()ii.\: A 

Record of his f.ife and Works. By h'oin) M. j 
IIuEiT’Kiv’. With IS l'nll-pa^;e IMates (22 ! 
.'Vutotypes) and 7 Illustrations in tlic Text. : 
8 VO., 425. ; 

Buss.- Fraxcfs J/.'/a' 1' />r.ss- ax/> : 
jfER Work i'or Enrc.ir/ox. By Annie i 
E. Kiplev. With s Portraits and 4 Ulus- | 
trations. Crown 8vo, js. (id. ! 

Carlyle. — Thomas CARf.vi.i:: A HivS- ; 

tory of his Life. By James Aniiionv 
Froude. ^ 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown Svo., 75, ! 

1834-1881. 2 vols. Crow n Svo., 7.5. 

Digby. - 77/A' IhFF. Of- S/R Kfxf.i.m 
D](;bv, by one of his Ots/indunts, tlie ■ 
.Author of ‘ 'riie Life of a Conspir.ilor,’ : 

‘ A Life of Archbi'-hop La'ud.’ etc. With j 
7 Illustrations. 8vo., lOs. ! 

Erasmus. — Life axe Lfftfrs of ^ 
Erasmus. By James .'Vnthony Fkoudf.. ; 
Crown 8vo., Os. ■ 

FAf.KLAXnS. Uy the Author of| 

‘ The Life of Sir Kenclm Dij^by,’ • 'J’he Life 
of a Prif^,’ etc. With I’ortraits and other 
Illustrations. Svo. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right lion. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., i8s. 

’Cabinet Editiom Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Halifax. - - ////• /.u- 1: \xo I.r. ti ers of | 

E/r (?:or..t Sill!/, /iiRo\;-r, T/RST ] 
.1/ iROi IS (O' // iiii /V. With a New ^ 
I'hlititni ot his Works, now for the first time \ 
collectetl aiul re\ ised. By U . C. i'oxcROET. ; 
2 vols. Svo. ] 

Halford. — A/ff of S/r Henry i 
I/altord. Bart.. (/.c'.V., d/./h, /-'.AkA., 
By William .^Ignk, M.D., F.S..\. 8vo., 

125. or/. 

Hamilton. Life of Sir U'i/aham 
Ua'.ih.iox. By R. ]’. Graves. Svo. 3 vols. 
155. eaef-. Addende’m. Svo., bd. sewed. 

Harper. — .7 M/moir (>f /fvco 

I'wiLi If iK/'/ is /L/K. late Piincipal of 
Jesus f!(>lle..;e, Oxford, and for many j^ears 
Head Master of Sherborne School. BytL. 
\'. 1.1 sii’K, M.A. Clown 8\o., 5s'. 

Havelock. .\/f.mo/rs (0’\S/r Henry 
lI.oi’Un'K, K.C!.B. By John Clark 
.Marsijman. Crown 8vo.. 35. 6d. 

Haweis. 7/r J/rv/r 1 / Ijff. By 

the i\cv. H. R. JIawi’IS. With Portrait of 
Richard W'agncr and 3 I llustiatirais. Crown 
Svo., -s. bd. 

Holroyd. 'J'he (fiR/.i/ooii >h.- Maria 
Ji'\/-i‘iiA Itii/.Roy/i {loidv Stanhy df 
Aldrrby ]. Recorded in I etters of a Hunr 
died Years 7\go, from ijyb to iy<)f}. F.dited 
hv J. 1-i. Ahi'am’. With b Portraits/ 
hvo., I S','. 

Jackson. To/ f //■/■: (L' F/oxfiiale 

■/ !(A.S.>\. B\ Lieilt.-Col, G. B. I 1 KNOKRSON, 
S’ork and l.aiK.i'.lei l-fe'^inient. With Bor- 
trait. Maps and Plans, 2*\.ols. Svo. 

Lejeune. -.']//• i/o/a v <>/’ B.iron Le~ 

H OLE. Aide de-Cainji to Marshals Borthier, 
f)avoiil, and Oiulinot. 'rranslated and 
h.dited frrthi the Oiiginal Ihench by Mrs. 
.\kihim: Pi t.i. D'Avxi.as). VVitii a 
I'lelace bv Major-tieneral .Maorki:, C.B. 

2 \ oK. Ev O., 2 |S. 

Luther. ■ /yy A of Ia th/’R. By 
Jgi.k's Kos'ILIN. With Illustiatitais from 
Authentic Sources, 'I'ranslalcd lioin the 
German. Crown Svo., 75. bd. 

Macaulay. — T/i/'. Ij/’F axd Lixe'^'ers 

OF I. ORD Macaulay. By the l-hglit Jlon. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Fufular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. Svo., 25. 6 d. 
Student's Edition 1 vol. f r. iSvo.,|)5. 
Cabout Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo., 125. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 365. 

‘ Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 6s, 
each. 
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Marbot. — Tim Memoirs of the 

Baron de Mar nor. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Nansen. — FriotioI' Nansen, 1861- 

1893, ^ Li«r)G(;i ii and Noroahi- 

Rora-’SKS. Translated by \\ Archer. 

With S Plates, ,)S Illustrations itt the Text, 
and 3 Maps. Svo., (W. 

Place. The L iee < )/• Fr i N( is Fl. i c ' e. 

By Graham Waleas. 

Rawlinson. A/i-wo/e o/- ehe 
Late S/r Hemo F on./xsox, Bar/'., 
A'.C./E, f.A'.S,, /:tc. Written 

chiefly by his laotlier, the KV\. (xfOKor. 
Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury. With 
Contributions by the laU* Sir Henry’s eldest 
son, and by Field Mar-shal Lokj) koiu:Krs. 

Reeve.- ■ 7'/// Life axo Th rn rs or 
JIeNRV Ni l' VI'., C.lE, late iuHtoi of the 
‘ ftdinbur*.;!’! Keview.' and Rej'istrar of the 
Privy Council. r>y J- F- Laik.hton. .M.A. 

J^omanes.--7>/A’ [her a no Letters 
oeOeorerJo/in Nomanrs, M.A., I.l.J)., 
F.R.S. Written and Fidited by hi.s Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., (15. 


Seebohm. — TheOxfor d Reformers 
-~ yoiiN (JoLET, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seeuohm. 8vo., 1,45. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Lire OR Shakestearr. By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phtllippr. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £\ is. 

Shakespeare’s 'True L/ek. By 

James Wai/ier. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Verney. -AIemi/irs of the Vernky 

Famha'. 

Vols. 1. & II.. /)cRiNVr THE Civil. War. 
By Frances Partiienope Vi'.rni’.y. With 
3S Portraits, Woodcul.s and I'ac-simile. 
Royal .'n'o., ,42.1. 

Vol. HI., DURlXi', Till': COMMOXirEALTH. 
]05o-i6bu. By Margaret M. Verney. 

‘ With 10 ]-’oriraits, Ax, Royal 8vo., 21.L 

i 

j Wakley.-- 7 //a' Thee .ind 'Limes oe 
! Thom i.s UAaley, i'ounder and First Editor 
j of the ‘ Lancet,’ Member of Barliament foi 
I Finsbury, and Coroner for West Middlesex, 
j By S. SoL’iKK Si’iMGCiK, M.B. Cantab, 
i With 2 Portraits. iSvo., iNx. 

i Wellington.- - Z// Vi oe 'the Duim. 

' OR Welllw.tox. By tlie Rev. G. K. 
Gi.rig, M.A. Crown Svo., 3.?. (ul. 


T, ravel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold. -Seas and Lands, liy Sir : 

Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations, j 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(/. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 , 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. j 

The Rifle and the Hound aV; 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Crown ' 
8vo., 3i. 6(L 

B^nt^—TiiE Ruined Cities of Ma- \ 

SHONAL.AND : being a Record of Itxcavation j 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown j 
8vo., 35. 6r/. 

Bicknell. — Travel and Adventure \ 
IN Northern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 15s. 


Brassey. — Yoi ges a nd Tra vels 
OF Lord Brassey, LC.C.B., D.C.L., i8b2- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eakdley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., los. 

Brassey (the late Lady). 

A VOY.AGF. INTHl'C SuNREAM OvR 
I/OME ON THE OCEAX FOR F LEVER 
Mor THS. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Silvi’r Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6i/. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., bd. sewed, I5. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustration.^. 
Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, SiG.—am/hmed 


Brassey (the iate Lady ) — 1 ontiuued. 

SUNSIlfNF. AM) IN THE EaST. 

Cabinet Editum. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 75. bd. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6 f/. sewed, 15. cloth. 

In the Trades., riiE Tropics, and 

THE ‘ ROARINC TORTIES. ’ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Hvo., 7s. 6</. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., Cid. sewed, 15 . cloth. 

Three luiyACEs /n the ‘ Sdn/ieam \ 

Popular Ed. Witli 346 Illust. ^to., 25 . 6r/. 

Browning, ./i G'/rTs IIcinderin<.s 
in Hungary. By II. Ivllen Browning. 
With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 
35. bd. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or P'ngland and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
25 . boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

The E^'GLISH /.v the I Ves t Indies : 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illu.stra- 
tiohs. Crown Svo., 25. boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

Howitt.— Visits to Te.i/areari.e 

iL.iCES. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry, lly William I iown r. 
With 80 Illustiations. Crown 8 vo., 35. bd. 


Lees and Clutterbuck. B.C. 1887 : 

A Ramri.kix liRirisn Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and \V . J. Cll't I’EKin'CK, With Map 
and 75 Illustiations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Max Muller, —/.eti-ers er()m Con- 

SPAN 1 1 Non E. By Mrs. Man Mullbr. 
With 12 View s of Constantinople and the 
neighhourhoQd. Crowi^ Svo., G5. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing oe Green 

LAND. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown Svo., 35. bd. 

Esk /.!/( ) Lire. With 3 \ I llustrations, 
Svo., lbs. 

Oliver. Crags and Craters. 

Rambles in the Island of Reunion. Bj 
William Dudi.lv Oliver, M.A. Wit! 
27 Illustrations and a .Map, Cr. Svo., 65. 

Quillinan. 'Journal of a Eei* 
Mom'hs' Res/desce in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the Soutli of Spain. By Mrs, 
Quillinan (Dora Wordsworth). * Nevi 
Edition. Edited, wnth Memoir, by Kdmune 
Lee, Author of ‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,’ &c. 
Crown Svo., C5. 

» 

Smith. — Cl IMPING in the BRiTish 
/SLES. By W. P. Haskett Smith. WitI 
Illustiations by Ih.LLs Carr, and Numerou! 
Plans. 

Part I. En(.land. iGmo., 35. bd. 

Part 1 1 . IV.ii.Es AND Ireland. i6mo. 
35. bd. 

Part III. SCO ELAND. ^ [fw preparation 


Jones. “ • ■ A’oCA' Cl 1M ring in THE ] 
English Lake Tisilice. By Owen G, ! 
Jones. With numerous Plates, 

Knight (E. F.). , i 

The Cruise oe the ‘ At.eritV : the i 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the ( 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. j 

Where Three Empires meet: a| 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, j 
We.stern Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, | 
and the adjoining Countries. With a i 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. j 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a : 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in j 
a Thrpe-Tonner. With 10 Full-page J 
jllustrations. » Crown 8vo., 35. 6<L I 


Stephen. 7///-; Play-Ground oj 
EuROEE. B\ Leslie Stephen. Nev 
Edition, with Additions and Illustrations 
Crown Svo., f'5. net. 

THREE IN NOR IVA Y. By Twe 

of 'riieni. Wilii a Map and 59 Illustrations 
Crown Svo., 25. lioards, 25. bd. cloth. 

Tyndall. - The Glaciers oe rin 

Ales: being a Narrative of F^xcursioni 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origii 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and'»an Ex 
position of the Physical Principles to whicl 
they are related. By John Iyndall 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crowi 
Svo., 6s. bd. net. * 

Vivian.-”A/:A’CAi ; the Poor Man’i 

Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M.A. Svo 
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Veterinary Medicine, &e. 


Steel (John Uknky). 

A Trkai'isf. OiV THE Diseases of 
THE Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 
loj. b(i. 

A Treatise o.v the Diseases dE 
Tee With [ Kj Ilhistrutions. Svo., 155. 

A 'Treatise^ ox tee 7 ) is rises of 

THE Heeee. With if>o Illustrations. 
8V0., 125. 

OUTIEXES OE fCOL’IM' AxATiojy : a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissect in,t( Room. Cr. Hvo., 75. 6d. 

F i 1 2 w y g* r a m. — Ho r s a s a x n 

Starles. R)' Major-General Sir F. Frrz- 
WYGKAM, Bart. VVith 5O paL'es of IHiistia- 
tions. 8vo., 25. C)(/. net. 


i Schreiner. — 'Tee Axes hi a Com 

(published under the auspices of the South 
African An<;ora Goat Breeders’ As.sociation), 
i and a Pa])er on the Ostrich (reprinted front 
■ the Zooloi^isl for March, 1897). By vS. C. 
CkONWKIOHT SfllKKINllR, SvO. 

‘ Stonehenge.’ 'Tn e D o g 1 a 

ilEM.rif Axn /)/si'AsE. By ‘ SroNti. 
i iiitNOi-: ’. W'ith 78 Wood Kn^aavin;;s. 

I 8 VO., 75. 6({. 

i Youatt (Wn.MAM). 
i Tee Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.K.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. Od. 

Tee Dog. Revised and Knlar‘(ed. 

With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., f>.s. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Editcel by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF lUtAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 
Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price to5. bd, each Volume, Cloth. 

*** The Voluuu's are also issaed half-haund in Leather, icith f^/lf top. The price can he had 
j. from all Booksellers. 


ARCHER Y. By C. J . Longman and 

Col. H.Wai-konu. With Contributions by 
Miss Li.gh, Viscoimt Dillon, Ac. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustiations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ro5. Gd. 

ATHLETICS AND EOOTBAI.L. 

By Montaguk Shearman. With 6 Plates 
and 52 Illust. in the Text, Cr. Svo. , 105. 6t/. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Philliprs-Wolley. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
.Baker, W. C. Osw^ell, F. C. Selous, 
&c. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crowm 8vo,, 10s. bd. 

Vol. 11. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. IIeber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
P»RCY, &c. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. bd. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
POCA , R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, &c. 
With II Plates, ig Illustrations in the Text, 
lind numerous Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d, 


BOATING. l>y W. B. Woodgatk. 

With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Test, 
and } Maps of Rowa’ng Courses. Cr. 8vo.. 

105 . bd. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY 

liy Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
La.scelles. With 20 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crowm 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Strel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con 
tributions by Andrew I.ang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates and 52 Ulus 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

CYCLING. ^ By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

DANCING, By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 

F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
&c. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crowm 8vo., 105. bd. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke 

of Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr* 8 yo.,. io 5 . bd.. 
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Sport and -con/iiimd. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY -ioiiiijiitfif. 

^ hOXIJSii^ AXID \]y jonx BiCKiiR- 

IVKESTLING. Dy Waltlk H. Poi.i.ock, j dyke, Sir 11 . W. ( loi.V Alkbed 

F. C. GuoVe, C. Prkvost, K. B. Mitchell, ; C. IlAimswoinT'., atul \V. Si nkIp. With 
and Walter Armstrong. With iS Pl.iu-s I 2.2 I*uli-|M;;c Plates and 17^-, Illustrations in 
and 2 \ must, in the Cr. Sso.. ioi‘. (A. ; the Text. ‘ Crown Svo.. un. (>,(. 


F/S/f/iVO. Ijy TI, CirocMoxni'.i.cv- ! 

Pennell. j 

Vol. I. SAT. MON AM) TROUT. With' 
Contrihutions by IT. R. hRANris, Major ■ 
John 1 ^. TRAHiaLNi;, tS:c. With g Plates i 
and numeroLis Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo., to5. (A. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
PTSII. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of I^xeter, William Senior, 
G. CiiRisToi’incR Davis, Ac. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, &c. Cr<n\'n 8vo., los. (vl. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Huichinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. j. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, &c. With 25 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Te.xt, Cr. 8vo., los. Or/. 

HUNTING. By Hia Grace the Duke 

OF Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contrihutions by the Karl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Rev. E. W, I.. Davies, 
G. H. Longman, Ac. With 5 Hates and 54 
Illustrations in the 'hext. Cr, Svo., 105. 6./. 

MOUNTUNTTF/NG. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Erf.shiteld, C. E. 
Matthews, Ac. With 13 Plates and rj5 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Kvo., los. (id. 

POETRY OF Sl^ORT (T//F).— 

Selected by Hedlkv Pi'I'k. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew T.ang, and a Spteia! Preface to 
the BADMINTON IJBRAKY by A. IC T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates jind 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., loi. (id. 

RACING AND STEEP /.E-CII AS- 

ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 1 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. | 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and Alfred | 
E. T. Watson. With ITontispiece and 56 j 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. ()d. | 

RIDING AND POLO. ' 

RIDING. By Captain Robert Weir, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl of 
Onslow, Ac. With 18 Plates and 41 Il- 
lustrations in thp Text. Cr. 8vo., 105, M. 


SI f OOP! Si). 

Vol. I. K 1 IH.IX AX D C('A'i: R'f. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne* 
(lAi.LWL'v, Bart. With Conti ibuiions by 
the Hon. Gi rm-d L\scklli s and A. j. 
Stuak I'-WoKTLEv. With LI Plates and 
91 Illu^ts. in tb.e 'I’cxt. Cr. Svo., los. (id. 
Vol. H. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lok’dW^ \Lsi\r:HA.vi and Sir Ralph Pay.ne- 
G \r.Lwi;v, Bail. With Contributions by 
Lord I.ovArand Ford Chaklics Lennox 
Kerr. W'ith 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo.. io.v. bd. 

SKA'IIML CUR I J Nil TO/WG- 

(iASlS(i. By J. M. llKArncoTE, C. G. 
Tkbbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Ki.rr, Okmond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, Ac. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10/. bd. 

SWIMMING. Hy Arciiiuai.d Sin- 

CLAIR and William IIenkv, Hon. Secs, 
of the Life Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the 'I'e.xt. Crown 
8vo., I().f. f)d. 

TENNIS. lA IVN TENNIS, 

RACKETS ASI) FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathiiote, it O. Plp:yi)Ell- 
Bouvj:rie, and A.C. Aingf.il With Contri- 
billions by the Hon, A. Lvti'llton, W. C. 
Marshai-l, Miss L. Dot>, Ac. With 12 
Plates and O7 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown iSvo., 105. (id. 

VAC// LING. 

Vol. I. CRl.TSJXG, CONSTRUCTION 
OF Y vein s, YACHT RACING 
RI;LL:S. I’IT'IING-OUT.Ac. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., 'I'iik Earl of 
Plmbrok) , Lord ITkassey, K.C.B., C. 
E. Sicth-Smiih, C.B., Ci. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pkitchl i t, lU F. Knight, Ac. With 
21 Plate.s and 9 3 lllustiations in the Text» 
and from Jdiotograplis. Crown 8vo., 
I ox. bd. 

Vol. 11 . YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, Ac. 
By R. T. Pritchett, I hiv Marquis of 
Duffekin and Ava, K.P., The Ea^l of 
Onslow, James xMcb'ERKAN, Ac. With 
35 Plates and lOo Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown Svo., price 55. each Volume, cloth. 

The Vohtmi's (ire also issued luilf-hoiind In Leather, ivith irilt top. The price eaii be had 
from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTIUDiHL J\atural His- , 
tory by the Eev. M. A. Macfhkrson; ’ 
Shooting, by A. J. Si uAkT -WoiiTLKV ; 
Cookery, by Gf.okgk Saintshukv. With 
n Illustrations and various l^iagrarns in 
the Text. Crown Svo., 55. 


THE GRO USE. Natural H istory by 
the Rev. 11. A. MacI’ukkron ; Shooting, 
by A. J. vSti ak'I'-Worti.ky ; Cookery, by 
George Sain'i siu'K'i . With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8 vo., 55 . 


THEEHEASAUT. Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STiiART-Wh)RTLKv ; Cookery, by 
Alexandi-:k Innks Shand. W^ith jo Illus- 
trations and various Diagratns. Crown 
8 vo., 55 . 


TEE HARE. Natural History by 

the Rev. H. A. M acumierson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. (ii.iiAi.n Lasci^ules ; Cour.sing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. CiiHHoNs and G, li. Longman; Cookery, 
by Col. Ki:nnkv HekiH’:k'i-. With q 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

J<.ED - Natural History. By 

the Rev, 11 . A, Macfherson. Deer Stalk- 
ing. By Cameron oi' Lochhcl. — Stag 
Hunting. By Viscount Ehrington. — 

Cookery. By Ai.e.xander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations by J. Charlton and 
A. Thoruurn. Crown Svo., 5.L 

2 HE ICAEJilT. By J. K. IIarting, 
etc. Willi Illustrations. [In preparation. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation. 

THE SA/J/O2V. By the Hon. A. E. 

(jathorne-Hakdv. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation. 

THE, TROUT. By the Marquis OF 

Granhy, etc. With Illustrations. [In prep. 


Andre. — Coi.oxei. Bocfy's Skeivu- 

Book. Comprising an hiccentric Collection 
of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 
Lockers and swipt up in the Pavilion, to- 
gether with sundry After-Dinner Sayings 
of the Colonel. By R. Andre, W’est Herts 
Golf Club, Oblong 410., zs. Ini. 

BADMINTON A/ A GAIINE 

{THR) ORSJ’ORT.S AXD J\lSTlMKS. Edited 
by Alfred E. T. Watson (“Rapier”). 
With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly. 

Vols. I.-IV. 6s. each. 

DEAD SHOT{TirR): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
ofthe^Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Wldj numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., los. 


Ellis. — CI/Kss Spakxs ; or, Short and 

Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 4s. bd. 

Folkard. — TtiE Wi/jy-IoirLER : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
W'ild-fowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, &c. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
&c., &c., by IL C. Folkard. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and .several Woodcuts. 
8vo., 12s. bd. 

Ford. — The Theokv and Practice 
OF Arcjjery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W^ Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C,^ 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14J. 

Francis. — A Book ox Angung: or^ 

Treatise on the Art ot Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8 vo., 15^. 
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Gibson. — Toikkicaning on Crooked 
Runs. By the lion. Hauicy Gusson. With 
Contributions by F. nu B. Stktcki.a.vo and 
‘ Lady-Touooannek With .|o Illustra- 
tions. Crown bvo., 6s. 

Graham. — Country Past/a/fs for 
Bovs. By P. Anderson (Ikaham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6f/. 

'La.ng.-ANcrjNo Skft(7/fs. F>y 
Andrew Land. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., 35. dd. 

Lillie. - .• its History, Rules 

and Secrets. By Arthur Lir.i.iK, Champion, 
Grand National Crocjuet Club, 1872; Winner 
of the ‘ All-Comers’ Championship,’ Maid- 
stone, i8g6. With .} f'ull-page Illustrations 
by r.uciEN Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown cSvo., G^. 

Longman.— C ///:. s'.v Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. <Svo., 25. 6 d. 

Madden.- 7’///' Di [ry < 0 ^- A/astfr 

I'VJLIJA.M SiLR v< -R : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Eli/abcthan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chanceller of the 
University of Dublin. Svo., 165. 

Maskelyne. — ‘ S 7 // fAV’.v and Fla ts : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets 01 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevie Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Park. — 'J'he Game of Golf. By 
William Park, jun,, Cliampion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates^ and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. CroWti*8vo., 7s. bd. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (P'irst 

Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illu.strations. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

Le'tters to Young SifOorERs { Second 

Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. bd. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sm Ram'h, lUrt.^ 

— iOHtillUt'd. 

Letters n) YiON(; S//()(>TFRs.[i 

(Ihird Series.) Comprising a Shortly 
Natural History of the Wildfowl ihatij 
are Rare or Common to the Britishj; 
Islands, yith complete directions in'' 
Shooting Wildfowl ;^n the Coast and',' 
Iidaiul. With 200 illusiralioMs. Crownl 
Svo.. tSs. 


Pole (William). 

Tj/f Tih-ioRv Oh ruF ALo/U'.rn Sc!EN- 
riFic Gams of / / ///,v 7 ’. Fcp. Svo., 25. bd. 

The Ei'olu th '> su ) f I iO/JS t: a Study of 

the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. Svo., 2s. bd. 

I 

Proctor . — ILov T(^ /^LAY lV//hsr:l 
wi/ii rnF, Lairs axo Rtiquettr of\ 
IF///57‘. By Kiciiard a. Fkoctuk. Crown; 
8 vo., 35. bd. ■» 


Ribblesdale. — '/'///■ Oj vv.v’.v LLurNus , 

ixn S rAt;-//rxTi\i; Rfcoi 1 t.ctioxs. *By 
Lord Riuhlesdale, Master of the Buck- ; 
hounds, 1892-95. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Ilereditary Mastership by 
IL Burrows. With >] Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in tile Text, including reproductions 
from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her 
Majesty thi; Queen at Windsor Castle and 
Cumberland Lodge, Orminal Drawings by 
G. 1 ). Gili'.s, and from'Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8 VO., 255. 

Ronalds. — T//f Fly-Fshers Ento- 
MOIAM.Y. By Ali-red Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. Hvo,, 14s. 


Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 

[X-IIaxd Fh,urr 8' KA nxo.. By Norcliffe 
G. Thomi'Son and F. Laura Ca.nnan, 
Members of the Skating Club. With an 
Introduction by Captain J. H. Thomson, 
K.A. With lllu.strations. iGmo., 6/. 


Wilcocks.— 77 //' Sea Fisherman: 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. WiLCocKS. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo.,6j. 
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LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, fr’C. 

! Crozier. — /L/.s /v >a' ) -(>/■ ./.\ ruj. i<cri 'a l 


Abbott. — Tnn ELK^1l^:^'rs of Linrn 
j By T. K. Ah:^()TT, ILD. i2mo., 

Aristotle. 

; The Ern kf: GrccL 'iVxt, Illustrated , 
with Essay and Notes. I'y^Sir Ai icxan- i 
DER Gkant, Jha^t. 2 voN. Hvo., 325. j 

An iNTEOfO'criox jo A E/s'nyn.ES i 

EtJHCS. Rooks 1 .- IV. (TiOok X. C. vi. ix. , 
' • ■ in an Appendix). With a continuuiis ' 
! Analysis and Notes. 13 y the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.l)., Cr. 8vo. u'-s.bd. 

Bacon (Francis). 

; Complete ]yoKhs. Indited by K. L. 
Ellis, James Scedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 voIs. 8vo., ^'3 13,?. 6d. 
Letters and Jjfe, including ail his 
occasional Works. Edited by Ja.mes 
' Spedding. 7 vols. 8 vo.,/'4 4s. 

' The Ess a j ’.v ; with Annotations. By 
Richard Whatf.ly, D.I). 8vo., 10s. bd. 
r The Essays. Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Storr and C. IL Gulson. Crown 
8vo. 3s. bd. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E, A. Abiiott, D.D. 
12V0IS. I'cp. 8vo., 6.L Tile 'I cxt and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Cr. Svo., 6x. 6^/. 

, Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., ,45. 6r/. 

The two works as above can he had in one 
volume, ^pr ICC io.s. bd. 

Sense R AND tiifJnteij.ia t. Svo., i 5.';. 
Emotions and the Wil/.. Svo., 155. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part 1 . 4s. Part IL 65. bd. 

Practical Essaj s. Cr. Svo., 25. 

Baldwin. — 7 ///-; Elements of En- 

POsiroRY Cons i RVcrioN. By Dr. Chaki.fs 
Sears Baiuhvin, Instructor in Rhetoric in 
Yale University. 

Bray (Charles). 

• , The Phii.osopiiy of Necessity : or, 
La\t in Mind as in Matter. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
The Educa tionoe the Fj-ie lings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., is. bd. 

Bray.*- Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 


I I)! \ ri.Oi’MlLX I : on the Line's of Modern 
Evolution. Jiy Jo.MN ih.A'r riK Cko2Ier. 
\ol. I. Greek .ind Hindoo Thouj^lU ; Gixeco- 
Rotn.'in l'a;_^unisni ; Judai.'-in ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of .Athens by Justinian, 529 a.d. 8vo., 145. 

Davidson. -- 7 V/ a; lAhuc of Defini- 

iiox, Itxjdained and Applied. By WhLLiAM 
L. David.son’, M..'V. Crown 8vo., ts. 

Green (Thomas Hill). - The Works 

or. Edited by R. L. Nr/n'i.ESHiP. 

Vols. Land 11. Philosojihical Works. 8vo., 
1 6s. eacli. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo., 215. 
L/iCTURj:s ON 77 / a; Principles of 
Political OnLio avion. Whth Preface 
by Bi knakd Bosanqult. 8vo,, 55. 

Hodgson (SiiADwoRTH H.). 

7 'imf and Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., 165. 

'The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 
2 vols. 8vo., 21.V. 

Hume. - The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and 'P. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo., 56s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. iHs. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 285. 

J ames. - - The I Vn. 1. n ^ Bel iia e, and 

Other Essays in Popular Pliilosophy. By 
William James, M.l)., LL.D., etc. Crown 

8 VO., 7.<i, bd. 

Justinian.-— 7 >//i Institutes of 
yusTJNiAN : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Suniniary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. Svo., 185. 

Kant (Immanvel). 

Crptique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other IPorks on the 'J'heoryof 
E'IHICS. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. bd, 
E'UND A MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Metavhysic of E t/ucs. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D, (Extracted from 
‘ Kant's Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.’) 
Crown Svo, 35. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken .Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures.. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo.,-.65. ^ 
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Killick. —If A snik )( ) k’ / ( ) Ml L L \s 
System of /.oon\ By Rt;v. A. II. ■ 
Killick, M.A. Crown bvo., js. (ni. 

Ladd (George Tku.mhull). 
PHii.osoniv lo- Kao\i > i.ih , : an 

Iiiquiry into llvj Xatnrt', Limits and 
Validitv of Muinan CoynitiM; I'acu’.tx. 
8v()., 18-S'. 

PiiiLOsornY OF Miyn : An F.ssay on 

the Metaphysics of Psychrdo^y. Svo., iGs. 
Ei.E.'MF.A’ J'S I )/■' /!/ 1 S/< )/a h;/< I !. Ps J ■- 
CHOl.Ol.y. dvo., .n.L 

OUTIJXFS OF /I/\Sh)/.(h;h\U J*S)-- 
OllOLOov. A Tevt-book of Mental Stiencx- 
for Academies and Colleges. .S\o., ii5. 
Ps VC/ 10 f (HO ", /)/. S< A* //'T/CF AX/* P. \- 
FJ.AX -ITOK )' ; a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of i luman Mental 
Life, bvo., a IS. 

y^Kn/FF fV-' /\\ Cr. »Svo., 

55. Gfl. 

Lewes.- I'/zf If/sro/iv /U- P////.<>M>- 

n/Y, from Thales to Comte. By Gr.oi-cir, 
IIenkv Lkwks. 2 vols. ^vo., jj.?. 

Lutoslawski. - 7 ///. Of/imx am* 

(tFou’in or pFij\)\ /.(’(•/(. By \V. 
Lutosi.awskj. hvo. ; 

Max M idler (F.). 

The SciFX/ Foj< Thofout. 8 vo.,2i,s\ 
Tiirff. IxTRoni'C'/^MO’ Lectures o.v 

Till-: SciIiNCK or 'fHOUOHT. hvo., 2i. G>{. 
net. 

If J-.SV.V OF 'THE PdEXOMFXA 
OF THE Human Mino. By Jamj s Mii.i.. 

2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Mill (J oiiN Stuart). 

A SvsThH OF Iammc. Cr. Svo., 3.V. Gr/. , 
Oh Lhrfrtv. Crown Svo., is. ^d. 
C(;a;sv/;a;a’v/ yvCiV.v ox J^ferfsext.:- , 

T/VF Goi'FRXMExr. Crown hvo.. 25. 
U'lTL/TARlAXlSM. SvO., 2 .S. 6 d. 
ExAMIXATIOX of A'/A’ IV/TJAAH 
Hamhvtox's Puii.osornv. hvo., i6.s. 
Nature, the Utujtv of Rf/jc./ox, 
AND Theism. Three Essays, hvo., 5s. . 

Romanes. — M/xi^ axd Mot/ox axd , 
Monism. By Gforge John Komane.s, , 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. hvo., .}.l Gd. 

Stock (vSt. George). 

Deductive Logic. Fcp. 8 vo., 35. 6 </. ^ 
Lector j:s ix the Iaueum ; or, ; 

Aristotle's Ethics for Engli.sh Readers, | 
Edited by Sr. George Stock. Crown j 
Svo., 75. 6d. I 


Sully (J 

y^HE Human Mix;*: a T'c.Kt-book oi 

Psyeh.olo^y. 2 vols. hvo., 2 is. 

Ou t/.ix/'s or /’.s'l C'O '/ oi;r. 8vo., 9s. 
L'li!' 7/ M in- R s // 1 a /»/.’( v *;< Or Psy- 

. Crown Svo., ().s. ()(/. 

S'TUJ*//S\OF CufLOHOOl). 8v0, 
lo.s. 0(/. ,, 

( '-// ' OF! \ 'e U'a) s : huiny Selections 

iVotn the \iitho:'s ‘ Studies of Ciiildhood,’ 
with some .Additioji.il Matti-i. With 25 
l-’n/mes m the 'i'e\t. Crown hvo.,,^s. bd. 

Sutherland. 'Pm Okicix and 

G.'.'i 0/ ni) Mor n J\sn\or, By 
A I t \ Wio i.' Sf 1 HI Ki AM), .M.A. 

Swinburne. - - / Vf y; re Logic : an 

Atlempl to Popul.irise the Science of 
Keasunii'.y. P.y Am )• i:r Jami.s Swinhukne, 
M.,\. With ^ Woodcuts. Crown hvo., 58. 

Weber.- IlisroRv oi- Pim.osorHv. 

Po> .\i.i in i) WT.m'.u, Professor in the Uni- 
\ersiiy o< Strashur;;. 'fianslated by Frank 
'fiiii.L^ , Ph.l ). hvo., lf)S, , 

Whately (AKcnrdsnop). 
y>\i(-<)x\s .PssAi's. With Annotations. 

hvo., lov. 6{/. p 

/W-EMEX/S OF LaH'OO. Cf. 8vo., .\S. 6 ( 1 . 

Pi /An x/s r>/’ Pinc/'ORtr. Cr. 8vo., 

ful. 

Less(*xs (X P FAsoNixG. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. bd. 

Zeller (Gr. pAnvARn,,Frofc.ssor in the 

I'niversity of Berlin). 

The Stoks, Eric urea ns, and 
StOin fcs. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Kkichkl, M.A. Crown hvo., 15s. 

Outlines of the IfisroRV of 
Greer UiiiLosoruv. Translated by 
Sv.'Aii F. Ali.evne and Evelyn 
A inio'i i'. Crown hvo., 10s. bd. 

Pi. A To AND THE OlDER AcAOEMY. 
Translated by Sarah F. Allea'NE and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown Svo., 
18s. 

Socrates axd the S(')GRATIC 
Sciwoi.s. Translated by the Rev. 0 . 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown hvo., :os. 

Ar/STOV / E AND THE EaRLIFR l^ERh 
ri nones, 'franslated by B. F. i^. Cos- 
telloe, M.A.. and J. H. Muikhead. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown Svo., 24s, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy — continued. 
MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Strics). 


A Manual ol Political Faonomy, 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown Hvo., 6^. (id. 
First PR/Nc/rL/ts of Knowuhh'.e. 
By John Rickai 5 Y, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metapiivsics^. John 

Rickary, S.J. g Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Logic. By Richard F. Ci.akkk, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Moral L^hilosophy [Ethics ani, 
Natural La iv). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J 
Crown Svo., 55. 

Natural Theology. By Bernari: 
Boeoder, S.J. Crown Svo., 6s. (id. 

PsYCHor.ocv. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown Svo., 6s. 6^/. 


History and Science ot Language, &e. 


Davidson.- ' / a.*! axo Import- 
ant Encusu Words: Explained and Ex- 
exmplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Kcp. Svo., 3s. bd. 

Farrar. — Language a no Languages: 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Graham. — Engl ish .S’i 'nox i ’j/.v, 
Classified and I.'.xplained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Max Muller (F.). 

^ The Science of La nc ua ge . — Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 21s. 


Max Miiller (F.) — conlinned. 
Biographies of IVords^ and riii 
Home of the Arvas. Crown 8vo., 7s. bd 
I'liREE Lectures on the Scienci 
OF Language, and i rs Place h 
General Edvca'Tiox, delivered at Ox 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Rogfet.- -Thesaurus of Englisl 

Words anj) Phrases. Classified anc 
Arr.anf^ed so as to Facilitate the Expressior 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition 
By Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, ani^ 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Rooet. Crown Svo. los. bd. 

Whate ly . — Engl ish Si nc cvi \ms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcp. Svo., 3s. 


Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley. — English Economic His- 
tory and JIhwry. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part II. 
los. bd. 

Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagkhot. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Bsirnett— PRAC'T/CARLE ScKUA TISM. 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
A. and Mrs. Barnett. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Brassey. — Paters and Addresses 

ON Work and U'agks. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
6j. D^f. {Manuals of Catholic Philosophy .) 

Dowell. — A History of Taxation 

AND Taxes in England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. Svo). Vols. I. and 11 . 
The History of Taxation, 215. Vols. III. 
and IV. The History of Taxes, 21s. 


Jordan. — The Standard of Value. 
By William Leighion Jordan, Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society, &c. Crow'ii 
8vo., 6s. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. Svo., 5.S. net. 

The Ele.ments of Banking. Cr. 

Svo., 3s. 6^^. 

The Theory and Practice 01 
Tanking. Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. H, i-D* 
I'he Theory oe Credit. Svo. 
Vol. L, los. net. Vol. IL, Part L, los. net. 
Vol. II. , Part IL, los. net. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
OF Exchange. Bank-notes. &c. 

[In the press. 

Mill. — Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 30J* 
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Political Economy and Economies 


Mulhall . — /jvn us TK //-s A xn I Vic. f l th ' 
OF Natioxs. By Michael G. Mulhall, i 
F.S.S. With 32 full-paj^e Diagrams. ; 
Crown 8vo., 85. (ui. 


Soderini. — Socialism axd Catiioli- ■, 
CISM. From the Italian of Count I'hnvAKD 
SoDEKiNi. By Richaud Jlneky-Sulk. 
With a Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. ; 
Crown 8 VO., 6s. ' 


Symes. — Politic at. Economy: a' 

Short Text-book of Political F^conoiny. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- ' 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fes.sor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Crown Svo., 25. Lul, . 


Xoynbee. F.fctcrks ox the In- 

dustriai. RFvoi.rnox of vhe ^SihOen- 
TVRY IX KXiMAXO-. Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Ailnold 
T oYNiiEE. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Iowett, D.l). 8vo., 10s. 

Vincent. -- 7// A- l.\xo Qcfstjox in 

North U’alfs: being a Brief Survey of 
the History! Origin, and Character of the 
Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and 
Fhi'ect of the Proceedings of the Welsh 
laind Commission. By J. 1 C Vincent, 
8vo., 5s. 

Webb (SiDNKv and Bkatricf.). 

The /fis'n)Kv (O' 'Era 10: Unionism. 

Whth Map and full Ihbliography of the 
Subject. 8vo., i8.l 

Ixncs TRi \i Dlmocrac)- : a Study 
in Trade Unionism, ' \()Is. Svo. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of I'Lconomlcs and Political Science. 


The 11 / story of Local Rates in 
E NOLAND : Five Lectures, By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 

German Social Democracy. i*>y 
Bertrand Russell, 13 . A. With an Ap- 
pendix on Social Democracy and the 
Woman Question in Germany by Ai.ys 
Russell, 11 . A, Crown 8vo., 35. 6t/. 

Select Documents Illustrating 
THE History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The 'I'ailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. GAF/roN. With a Preface by 
Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown Svo., 5.S. 


DftloigDs Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. 'ruLVELVAN, M.A, \ln preparation. 

Select D(K'VMen ts Ii.lustr'ating 
'I HE State KEiAo.A/'/o.v of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hkwins, M.A. [In preparation. 

IIUNCARL \N G n. D REa 'ORDS. li^ditcd 
by Dr, Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[/;/ preparation. 
The Re la r ions EEnciLN Kncj.and 
AND THE Hanseatic Ijc-u.cii. By Miss 
E. A, MacAki HUH. [In preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. , 

Clodd (Edward). ! Romanes (Gi'Orgi-: John). 

I? A R II 'IN, AND AFTER DaRWINI an 


The. Story of Creation: a Plain ' 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- • 
tions. Crown Svo., 35. 6(/. 

A Primer of Evolution: being ! a , 

Popular Abridged Itdilion of ' The Story i 
of Creation ’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
Svo., IS. (id. 

Lang. — Custom and Myth : Studies : 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew i 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown Svo., ! 
35. (id. 

Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisa- 1 

TiON, and the Primitive Condition of Man. j 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 j 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. . 
8 vo., i8j. 


Exposition of the I )arwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Dakwi.' ian 'Fheorv. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illu.strations. 
Crown I-' VO., 105. hr/. 

Part H. PosT-lMHwiNiAN Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Autl'or and 5 Illustrations, Cr. Svo., 
los. (>d. 

Part HI. Pust-Darwiniap Questions: 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown Svo., 3s. ^ 

An Examination of Weismann- 
ism. Crown Svo., 65 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 

Morgan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown Svo., 6.s. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott. -Hkij.enica. a Collection i 

of Itssays on Greek l'*oetry. Philosophy, | 
History, and Rcli;pon. Kdited hy Kvki.yx i 
Ahbott, M.A., LL.D. Hvo., jfx?. ' 

iEschylus. ' Fa.\i//:a7/>/':s OE .A.\\7/r- \ 
LUS. With Metrical Ihit^lish Translation, j 
By J. I'. Davu-s. Svo., -js. i 

Aristophanes- ' T/n: eIc/iarxiaxs ; 

OF Aris roPlf.iXh'A, translated into Puj^lish j 
Verse. Viy K. V. 'IMtr.Ki.L. Crown Svo., is. I 

Aristotle. - Voi Axn 0 / n Ace, - 

Life aap ixn REsr/RATiox. \ 

Translattal, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Ofii.i;, M.A., M.i)., h'.R.C.P., .some- ; 
time I'ellow of Corpus Christ! Collejjje, | 
Oxford. 8vo., 7. S', (uL ^ 

Becker (Pkoi i’.ssok). 

Gaixa's : or, Roman Scenes in the’ 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 
8 vo., 3s. Ch/. 

CjkiRicLES : or, Illustrations of the 
Private I^ife of the Ancient Greeks. . 
IPustraled. Post 8vo-, 3.S. (yd. ; 

Butler. — Ti/ /: Elr/ //( > A‘ /■;.s.v r > /• /7/e ■ 

0/7)'SSEr, //'rVAA'A' /A7> II ///-'A S//E IIR<r/v:, ! 
XP7/0 S//E HAS, ////•■ CAa: S//E M I/'E OF 
Sue Jj/tn, m/j //oi/ vv/a: Poi-m iaahi' 
L/i\DER Her n xxns. By Samuki. Butlkk, 
Author of ‘ Kicwhon,’ etc. With Blustia- 
tions. Svo. 

Cicero. -Ch ’/ AV /.V Ca 7<RESrONI7EXi -A’. . 
By K. Y. Tvkkkll. Vols. I., II., III., Svo., 
each 125 . Vol. IV., 155. Vol. V., 1 ps. 

E g b e r t. — IXTRODrcnoX TO /HE ; 

^TUDY OF LaIJX / XSCR! I'TJOXS. By 
James C. ICghkkt, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illu.strations and Facsimiles. 
Square crown Svo., 165. 


Lang. — Homer and the Epic. By 
Anorew Laxg. Crown Svo., 95. net. 

Lucan. — T//k P//arsae/a of Llhan 
Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
PnwARD Rini.EY. iSvo., 145, 

Mackail. — Se/ax't E /'/grams from 

T/iE Greek AAT/101.0GY. By J. W. Mac- 
KAiL. lulited wdth a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 165. 

Rich. — // D/cr/i ly \.rv oe Roman an/) 
Gref./c Axt/qv/ties. By A. Rich, B.A. 
Witli jooo Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., 75. Gd. 

Sophocles. — Translated into luir^lish 
Verse- By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assist.ant Master in Ru<;by School. Cr. 8vo., 
S5. Od. 

Tacitus. — T//E TI/s/'orv of P, 

CoRXE/./vs Taoitcs. 'Translated into 
Fn^li.vh, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by Albeu'i 
Wn.r.iAM Qi'ill, M.A., T.C.D. 2 voks. 
Vol. I. Svo., 75. Od. Vol. 11 . Svo., 125 . Gd, 

Tyrrell. — 'J'rans/.atk k\s /nto Cree/y 

AX/y J.ATix [’'avi’ya;. lid i ted by R. Y. 
Tykrei.l, Svo., 65. 

Virgil. 

T//E ypNEi/y OE IHr(//l. Translated 

into English Verse by Jt)HX Conington. 
Crown Svo., 65. 

T//E /\ 7 EMS OE P/RiGi.. Translated 
into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown Svo., 65. 

The yENE /17 of F/rgil, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. j. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 75. Gd. 

liiE ^Enei/j oe Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
Books I, -VI. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Poetry and 

Allingham (William). 

Jeish Songs and Poems. With 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Zaihience B/.oomejeld. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Floiver Pieces ; Day and Night 
SSNGS ; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossettl Fcp. 8vo., 65. large 
paper edition, 125. 


the Drama. 

Allingham (William) — continued. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur Hughes. P'cp. 8vo., 
65. ; large paper edition, 125. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 65.; large 
paper edition, 125. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in uni- 
form Half -parchment bindiugy pri-ce 30s. 
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Poetry and the Drama - coniinncd. 


Armstrong (G. F. vSavagk). 

Por.Ms : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 65. 

KiN(r Sa ul, (I'lie Tra<;edy of I srael, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8 vo., 5.<:. 

King D. 1 1 'in. ('Fhc 'I'raged}' of I srael , 
Part II.) Fcp. Svo., 65. 

King So/mmon. ('I'he Trat;cdy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. Svo., 65. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. I'cp. 8vo., 6s, 

A Gaelanj) FKOM Gekece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 75. 6i/. 

Stories OF IVicKunr : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 75. td. 

MePIIIS TOTH el ES IN J^R( K I PCL ( > Til .* 
a Satire. Fcp. Hvo., /j.?. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. Gt/. 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong, Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Arnold. — The Light ok the World: 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir ' 
F'dwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations ' 
after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads and other Perse. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Danton, and oriHi: Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., 45. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies :" Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and Hon- to 
Act Them. With gi Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel s Nest, and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Leviore Flectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo., is. 6d. 


Goethe. 

Firsi\ Part 1., the German Text, 

witli Introductiun and Xf)tcN. I’.y .\liu-:rt 
M. Si:lss, Ph.l)., M.A. Crown dvo., 55, 

I F.irsT. Translated, with Notes. 

; Bv 'f. iv. Whuii. S\o., i ()</. 

: ' . * 

; G u r n e y. - / A / j ' Dr /. i m.s Poem s. 

By Ivov. .Vi.i'Ki'j') CtKrm', , M.,\. Crown 
Svo., 3.9. ()d. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

I 

Poetical liuoiss. 2 vols. Fcp. 

i 8 V 0 ., 125 . 

Lyrh' \L AND OTHER PoEiMs. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jf.an Ingklow. 
F’cp. 8vo., 25 . ()d. cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt, 

Lang (ANDRi'tw). , 

GVvM.s.s' of /\iRN assies. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . 6d. net. 

The Blue Poetry Boiik. KditeH 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Layard.- S< >ngs / v J/ / .v / - M yons. 

By Xi.VA F. I.AYARD. And Tl/i. lF.-/AY>/tA’- 
L\i, Air iTR<yss, Ac. By .Atmie Corder. In 
one volume. Crown iSvo.( 

Lecky. -/'(J/wi/.v. Hy W, E. H. 

Le< ky. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

L3rtton {'VnE E..\rl 01 ), (Owen 

Meredith). 

AIaraii. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 6x1, 

King Potty : a Fantasia. With t 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by Fo. 
Burne-Jones, A.K.A. Cr. .Svo., w. 6 d . 

7 HE Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., los. 6(1. 
Lucjle. Crown 8vo., io-s. 6r/.’ 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8 vo., ios. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


Macaulay. — I\ays ofAncikntRome^ ! 

^C. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. ito., io5. bd. 

Bijou Edition, 

i8mo., 25 . 6J. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., f)f/. .sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by j. R. VVkouklin. Crown 

8 VO., 35. fSd. * 

Annotated h'dition. h’cp. Svo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6d. cloth. 

Macdonald (Gi’:orgl’, LL.D.). 

A Bo(^k of Si'K/FF, Av rnF .Form OF 
THE DlAh'V OF AN OlD SoUL : Poems. 
i8mo., 6s." 

jR. i MPOL A r : Croii "/v/.v fr< u/ . ; Lono- 
PlaN'I'EP J\O0T : being Translations, New 
and Old (mainly in verse), chiefly from the 
German ; along with ‘ A Year’s Diary of 
an Old Soul ’. Crown 8vo., Cs. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works - Lii5rakv Edition. 
Complete in I'en Volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 

* 6s. each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 

6s. 

The Defence of Gueneyere, and 
other Poems. 65. 

The: Stor 1 ' of Sjgurd the / ijaa'awg', 
AND The Fa'il of run Niblungs. 6s. 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freein^^ of 
Pharainond: A Morality; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6s. 

The Odyssey of L/omer. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 

The PEneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 25s.; 

or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6 d. 

*each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6t/. 


j Morris (William) — contmued. 

1 Love is Enough ; or, the P'reeing c 
Pharamond : A Morality. Square crow 
8vo., 7s. 

Poems by the Way. Square crow 
8vo,, 6s. 

P'or Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 

N esbit. — L.a \ ’s a nd Lh'.gfnds. By L 

Nesrit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). Fin 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(/. Second Serie 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s, 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses: Poem 
121110., 5s. 

A Chu.d-World : Poems. Fq 
Svo., 5s. 

Romanes.- A Selection erom th 
Poems of George John Nomanes. M.A 
LL.D.. F.H.S. W’ith an Introduction 1 
T. IIi’KHKRT Wakkkx, President of Ma: 
dalen College, 0 .\ford. Crown 8vo,, .fs. 6 

Shakespeare. — Po ji ih. er ’ .s' Fa mil 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vc 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 2rs, 

The Sha kespea re Bir thda y Booi 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 61 

Tupper. — Poems. By John Luca 

Tui'I'Kk. Selected and Isdited by Willia 
Michael Ko.ssetti. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The author of these Poems icuis a Sculptor, ai 
afterwards Art fnslructot in Riif:;by School. lie died 
1^79, havinfT been a I'cry close associate of the T> 
Raphaehte Brotherhood, and lOfitributinfi in verse at 
prose to their muf^azine, the ‘ Germ,' in 1850. 

Wordsworth . — Sel la ted Pl h:m. 

By Andrew Lang. With Photogravu: 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. With i 
Illustrations and numerous Initial Letter 
By Alfred Parson.s, A.R.A, Crown 8vc 
gilt edges, 6s. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.—- 

Description of the IVordsivorth aa 
Coleridge ALiNuscRirrs in the Po> 
SESSION of Mr. T. Nortoy LONGMAj 
Edited, with Notes, by W. H.\le Whitj 
W ith 3 Facsimile Reproductions. 4to 
los. (>d. 
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fiction, Humour, &e. 


Allingham . — Ch'ooKF.D Paths, 13y ; 

Francis Allinc.iiam. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Anstey (F., Author of ‘Vico Versa’). 

Voles J\^pvli, Reprinted from 
‘ Punch First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. BiiUNARn Paktriihik. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 6^/. 

The Max from Hlaxkih-.y's : a 
Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 llIustiation.>. by J. I^kknard 
Partkioge. Post .jtO., hf. 

Astor. — yl /(H’RXEV IX OTHER 
Worlds : a Romance of the l'’uture. By 
John Jacou Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Beaconsfield (The Karl or). 
Novei.s Axn Tales. Complete 
in II vols. Crown 8 vo., 15. 6 ^/. each, 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 

The Young Duke, tSic. 1 lenrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, ttc. Venetia. 

Contarini Fleming, Coningsby. 

&c. Lothair. 

Tancred. Endymion. 

Novels axo 7\\les. 'i'hc Hu^hen- 

den Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, n vols. Crown <Svo., 25 . 

Black. — The Princess DP^sikAe, 
By Clementina Black. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by John Williamson. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Crump.-- Wide Asunder .‘I.v the 
Poles. By Arthur Grume. Cr. 8 vo., 65. 

Deland. — Phi lit and J/js Wife. 

Crown 8vo., .ts. 6d. 

Diderot. - - Pame.iu's Net h eh a a 

Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Text. By Syiata Margaret Hill. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Dougall.-- AVclv/a'.s All. By L. 

Dougall. Crown 8vo., 3.5. 6d. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Stark Munro Letters, Cr. 

8vo, 6s. 


Farrar (F. W., Dlan or Canter- 

uuky). 

/Jaraw/.'ss ax!> J'l.iii n : or, Scenes 

in the Days nt Nero. ,\n Historic Tale. ‘ 
Cr- 8vo., 7s. 6d. » 

C.iTHERiNc Lhaa’ds: a I'ale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Ci . Svo., 75. 6f/. i 

Fowler (hh)j rn IL). J 

The Young Pretenders. A Story 
ol Child Liic. With 12 Illustrations by 
Phti.H' BuKNE-JoNrs. Crown Svo., 65. 

'Piii' J^ROE! ssAR s Cint DRiN. With 

24 1 IhisUiiiions by l'iiTii:i, Katic Burgess. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

Froude. Pul 7)io Chills lU' .Dun- 

A'O)'; an Irisli Komanceof the Last Century. 
By James A. Fkol'de, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Gilkes. K. 1 / /./.s /-r. i n s : an Auto- 
biography. A Story of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. By A. 11 . Gilkes, M.A,, 
Master of Dulwich College. With 3 Illus- 
trations by Maurice GkeiI'T'ENHAGEN. 
Crown .Svo., 65. * 

Graham.— 7///- Pro Scaur: A 

Novel of Manners. liy P, Anhersun 
Graham. Crown Svo., O5. > 

Gurdon. — Mi-xiiUHEs and J^'ancies : 

Suttolk Tales aiul othei Stories; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 
By "the late Lad'. Camili.a Gordon, Author 
of ‘ Sullolk I'olk-Lore Crow n 8vo., 55., 

Haggard (H. Kidi.r). 

Heart of the WiUa.n. With 15 

Illuslralions. Ciowm 8vo., 65. 

Joan .Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 

Crown <Svo., 35. 6d. 

The J^eotle of the Mist, With 
16 Illustrations. Crowm 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MoNTEZ LIMA 's Da l !GH TER . W ith 24 . 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, , 35. 6d. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown'. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Allan Qua ter main. With 31. 

Illustrations. Crown .Svo., 35. 6d. ^ 
Mahva's Revenge : Cr. 8vo., is. 6d.. 
Colonel Quaritcu^ V.C. Cr. 8 vo^ 

35 . 6d. , 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations^ 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


) 
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Haggard (H, Rider)- contijjitcd. ; 

Beatrice. Cr. Svo., 35. 6c/. 

Eric Bright ryes. With 51 Ulus- s 

trations. Crown Hvo., 35. (mI. ; 

Nada the Lily. Witli 23 Illustra- j 

tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. ; 

Allan's IVjrr. With 34 niiistm- ! 

tions. CrowivSvo., 3.S. M. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 | 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. | 

Mr. AIkeson's Will. With 16 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 3s. (x/. i 

Dawn. With t 6 Illustrations. Cr. ' 
8vo., y. 6c/. 

Haggard and Lang. The 1 F< )rl Bs 

yjKS/RE. By 11. Kidkk HAtKiAKO and , 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. ()d. 

Harte . — An the Carol/ /nee Woods 
and other stories. By Bkkt Hartk. Cr. , 
8 VO., 35. 6 ( 1 . 

Hope. — The Heart or Prevcess \ 
Osra. By Anthony IIoi*k. With 9 Ulus- ' 
tratibns by John Wit.liamson. Crown 1 
• 8vo., 6s. j 

Hornung .-— 7 V//i Unridden Guest. | 
^ By E. W. Horn UNO. Crown Hvo., 35. 6</. j 

Jerome. — Sketches ix L u enjo.r : \ 
Blue axd Ceeex. By Jerome K. Jerome, | 
Author of * Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. ^ 
Crown Hvo., 6.s-. ^ 

Lang. — A MihVK of Fife; being 

the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 1 
that befel in the keahn of France, 1329-3 1. , 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn lMA(iK. Cr. 8vo., 6.^. 

Lyall (Edna), , 

The a irroniOGRAPHYOE . / Slander, j 

Fcp. 8vo., 15., sewed. ! 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 1 
tions by Lancelot Sered. Crown 
8vo., 25. bd. net. 

The AuTOBioCrR A VHY OF A Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., 15., sewed; 15. bd., cloth. 
Doreen. The Story of a Singer. | 
Crown 8vo., 65. ; 

Wai EARING J/en. CTown 8vo., 6.f. i 

Levett-Yeats (S.). 

' T/ii^ Chei'ajjkr D'Auriac. Crown j 
8vo., 6s. j 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and 
other Stories. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Melville (G. J. Whytk). 

The Gladiators.’ Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Dighy Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Crown Hvo., 15. bd. each. 

Merriman. — A/ ^ ^ is. 1 .u .■ The Study 

of a Life. By Hi.\k\ Srton Merriman, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. 
Masssiv, A.K.E. Crown Hvo., 6.?, 

Morris (Wh.i.tam). 

'The Wm'lr of /he IWlydrous 
/si.i-s. Cl own Hvo., 75. bd. 

The I Fell . i t Tin: 1 1 \ )r l Bs End. 

1 vols. 8v<;., 2H5. 

The Story of the Glittering 

PlaIW which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre ol 
the Undying. Square post Hvo., 55. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives oi 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown Hvo., H5. 

A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFiXi/s^ and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square crown Hvo., 65. 
A Dream of John Ba/.l, and a 
KixBs THiasox, 121110., 15. bd, 

Neu 's eR( km N( j // 7 / ER E ; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
15. bd. 

I'or Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Nevrman (Cakdixal). 

Loss AXD Ga/x : The Story of a 

Convert. Crown Hvo. Cabinet Edition, 
65. • Popular Edition, 3s. bd, 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Cfown Hvo. Cabinet Edition, 
65. ; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 

Oliphant . — Old Mr , Tredgol d. 

By Mrs. Olirhant. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap: a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
W’oLLF.Y. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Quintana. — The Cid Campeador : 

an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 
j DE Trueba y la Quintana. Translated 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill,.M.A., 
T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 65. , 
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Rhoscomyl (Owkn). | 

The JaiiKL oe Vyrs" G aiaky : beint; | 
a hitherto uiiprinted Chapter in the Histoiy 
of the Sea Rovers. Whth 12 Illustiations 
by Laxci'lo'i' Sni-HP. Cr. 8 vo., ^s. Otf. 

BATTLEMr.y r aav> Taivek : a 

Romance. With Frontispiece by R. ; 
Caton Woonvii.LK. Crown Svo., fw. j 

Fok 'I'll}' Wnii'E /\(K\'/-: <»/•• .1a\V().*| 

a Stoiy of the J.icol>itc RisiiiL^ of 1745 . ! 
Crown 8 \o., fw'. ! 

Sewell (K 1,1/ \ It i-.TH M.). I 

Amy Herbert i 

Cleve Hall. i 

Gertrude. ! 

Home Life. j 

After Life. ! 

The Exf)criencK of Life. | L^r.sula. Ivors. 

Cr. 8 vo.. 15 . (ill, each cloth plain. 25 . f</ j 
each chHh c'Hr.i, iplt ed^'es. 

I 

Stevenson (KoithKT Louis). i 

Tii/i STA'AMiE Case (>/•' Dk. J eavll 

AND Mn. Hyde. Fcp. 8 vo., 15 . sewed. 
IS. Gb cloth. 

'The Straxce C \se or Dr. 
Jf-Kyll A.xn Mr. By nr; wini ornrr 
Fables. Crown <Svo., 3 s. (ni. | 

Moke New Aka k/an .Nic.irr.s—-2'n r ! 
Dynamiter. Dy Roheut Louis Stkvk.n- | 
SON and F’anny van dk Gkii-t Stkvkn- • 
SON. Crown Svo., 3 . 9 . (ui. 


A Glimpse of the ^Vurld 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 

The JtarF.s Dau^-hter. 


Walford (1>. IL). 

li } Ai/DArr: a Matrimonial Prp 

blcin. Crown S\n.. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life 

Crown 8\o., 25 . ini. 

The 7) ;/;j ’v G raxoma rn rr. Cr 

SVO., 25. (>,/. 

CiH'siNs.' Crown Svo., a.s-. bd. 

7\'i } ( /;/. /•. .Vf / 1 / /.; /A tr(,i/ tees. Cr 

8\o., 25. 

P.H'i am:. Crown. Svo., 2 . 5 . 6i/, 
/Lua' Nr rm eta . Cr. tSvo., 2 .v. 6d 
The fJi.sro;<\ or .1 Week. Cr 

2 i. f)(/. 

, / Srn'E .vi ( A F/) G enee. i tion. Cr 

<S\o. 2 S. bti. 

and (ilhcr Stories. Cr. 8vo. 

25. iuL 

The Me.c/mle ta AF'inica. Cr 

8\0., 25. (•</. 

7 //A On A. Gl'l.st. Cr/ 8vo 

25. hd. 

‘ /'fAH-HHADy and other Stories 

Crown 8vo., 25 . i)d. 

'The Ma tchm -/ a aa’. Cr. 8vo., 25 ', 

Weyman (Stam.k y). 

The JIoi'EF ()/' THE Wole. Cr 

.S\o., 35. bd. 

y / Gk NT I. EM. 1 N OE FeA Ni ’A'. C T. 8v0., 


The JViAhYG Bo.y. J^y Kobkrt 

Louis Stevenson and Llo\ o Oshouk.ne. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Suttner.' L.iy Down YiH'e Ae.v.s 

{Die WdD’B Nieder) : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. Py Bertha von 
S uTTNKK. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., 15 . 6d. 


05. ? 

The Fed Qk'kade. Cr. 8 vo., 65 . 
Watson.— A" /•' Au, .inh Chasing: a 

Volume of Sporting Stoiies and Sketches. 
By Ali im n K. 'I . Watson, F.dilor of the 
‘Badminton Magazine’. With numeious 
Illustrations. 

Whishaw (Fki:i).). 


Taylor. — E. / kl j ' fr. i l / \n Jag 7;- 

SroRlES. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 Illustrations by 11 . J, 
Ford. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8 vo., 15. 6//. 
Barche.s'Eer Towers, Cr. 8vo., 

15. bd. 


A Bo\ak of the 7 err idle: a 
Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, 
First Tzar of Russia. With r2 Illustra- 
tions by 11 . G. .Massey, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo., bs. 

A Ys.ir’.s Gratitcde. Cr. 8vo., 6 s, 
Woods.- - lYEEi'iXf, Ferrv, and' other 

Stories. By Maugarki L. Woods, Author 
of ‘ A Village 'I’ragedy ’. Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Butler . — Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Inscct-Pcsts found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Rdwakd A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tipns. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^. 

Furneaux (W.). 

The OurnhoR World; or The 
Young Collector’s flandhook. With 18 
Plates 16 of which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 

Butterflies and A/r)7y/.v (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. Tr/. 

Life in Ponds and StreaxMs. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6rC 

Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
ys. net, 

^Tiie Tropical World, With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

The Polar Worl n.With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., ys. net. 

The Sup'terranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., ys. net. 

9 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., ys. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Wonders OF the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 29 
Ilhistrations. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 

IJlustrations. Cr. 8vo,, 2S. bd. 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2 S. 6d. 


(Natural History, &e.). 

Hartwig (Dr. George) — continued 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 3( 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics 
66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3^. bd. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures 01^ 
Scientific Subjects. By Hp:kmann vo^ 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
Cr. 8vo., 35. ^d. each. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds. With a Chaptei 

on Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Bedhard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Ulus 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Birds in London. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. i 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. each. 

Rough Wavs made Aj/oo/v/. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crowr 
8 VO., 3s. bd. 

Pleasant Wa vs in Science. Crowr 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc 
TOR, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T, 
Foster and E. Clodil Crown 8vo. 
35. bd. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, hv. Clodd, a. Wilson, T. Fostef 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

For Mr. Proctor'' s other books see Messrs. 

Longmans &> Cu.’i Catalogue of Scientific 

Works. 


Stanley. — A Familiar History- Qt 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., fojrrnerl> 
Bishop of Norwich. With Il,ly?trSti 9 U§ 
Cr. 8vo., 3f 6^., 
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Popular ScionOG (Natural History, &c.) — coniimied. 


Wood (Rkv. J. g.). 

Homes ivirnourJlANiys: A Descrip- 
tion of the Ilabilation of Animals, classed 
accordinj^ to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. ivith i.pi Illustrations. 8vo., 
75., net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their .Structure, 
Habits and 'rransiormations. With 700 
Illustrations. Hvo. , 75. net. 

Insects A AROAii : a Popular Account 

of Foreii^n Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. Svo., 7s. net. 

Bihle Axjm-\!s: a Description of 
every Livin'^ Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 1 1 e Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. net. 

pETl.AXO Kecisiteo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo,, 3s. 0</. 

OoT OF D()()rs : a Selection of 
Orif^inal Articles on I’lactical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3 J. iH\. 


Works of 

Longmans’ G t/.ja-ncHR or the | 

World. Edited by (jkou(jk G. Ctiis- j 
HOLM, M.A., 13. Sc. Imp. 8vo., ^2 2 S. cloth, j 
£2 125 . 6rf. half-morocco. I 


Maunder (Samuel). j 

BlOGRAPn iCAL TREASURY, With j 
Supplement brouj^ht dowm to i88y. By i 
Rev. Jamks Wood. Ecp. 8vo., 6s. ! 

Treasury OF Geogratity., Phy.sical, | 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. ! 
With 7 Maps and i6 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayke, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., Os. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s . 

4 

Historical^ Treasury, Fcp.8vo.,65. 


Wood (Rkv. j. Cj.) - -coniiuued. 

Stra ay; /■; Dn eu. l /a< ;.s ; a Deseri ption 

of the I IaI)italions of Animals, abridged!, 
from ‘ Homes without Hands’. With boi 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., i\i. 

Bird Life of eue Bhu e. 32 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. , 3.?. Lf/. 

Wi^NOER El' [. IVes’es. 30 Illustralions, 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Homes uxofr ruE Grouxd, 2d 

Illustrations. Cr. <Svo., js. bd, 

IV III' AxIMAI S OF THE Buu.K. 2 g 
lllustuiiions. Cr. Svo., 35. bd. 

Pomes I ic A mm n v of / 7 /e Bible 
.13 Illustralions. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

'The Braxcu JU'h oers, 2<S Ulus- 

tiations. Ci. .Svo., .i.-;. bd. , 

Si H •/. 1 / JIa /'/ T. / T/i yy \ AXD Barasitk 
NesI'S. iS Illu.stralions. Cr. Svo., xs. 


Reference. , 

Maunder (Samuel) - 'Coniinned. ^ 

SCiENJ 7 EJC AND Ll TER ARY TrEA^ 

SCRY. I'cp. Svo., bs. ; 

T//E 7 RE. IS UR y f >E /i’tyj'AX) \ Kdite(! 
by J. Lindlev, b'.K.H., and T. Moore 
b'.L.S. With ‘'j.\ Woodcuts and 20 Stee 
Plates, z voLs. Fcp. Svo., 12s. 


Roget. - 7^11 ESA UR us OF Eng/usi 
lloRDS Ai\D l^iiRASEs. Classilied and hi 
ranged so as to I'acilitate the Expression d 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition 
] 3 y Petek Mark Rooet, M.I)., F.R.S 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and irn 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, am 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son 
JoH.N Lewis Rooet. Crown Svo., los. 6 d 

Willich.- Popular Tab/.ks for giving 

information for asc-ataining the value c 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M 
Willich. Edited by H. Bence Jones 
Crown. 8vo., lOi. Od. 
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Children’! 

rake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy njK Fair ; or, The First 

Chronicle of .^>ccndune. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. (ul. 

' Alfgak the Dam< ; or, 'Ehc Second 
Chronicle of /Kscendunc. Cr. Svo. 25. 6f/. i 
The Rival Heirs : bein.^ the Third ■ 
ar'.d Last Chronicle of /Escendune. Cr. 
'8vo., 2s. 6^/. 

^ The H j use i I Va i. de ‘iHF. A T ale . 

of the ('loister-^nd tlie Forest in the Days 
i of the Barons’ W.ars. Crown Svo., 2S. 

1 Be I AH Frr/,-Couxi\ A Story of 
I Wallin^dord Castle and Dorchester 
! Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 25. (ai. 

Lang (Andrkw). — Kdithd by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 i 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Red B'airy Book. With lOo j 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. j 

The Green Fairy B{)ok, With 99 | 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Velloiv Fairy Book. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

7 Fe Fink Fa/r)- BtnuL With Gy 
Illuatralions. Crown 8vo., fxv. I 

The Bl ue Pi ui tr j ' /A > /%'. With 1 00 ; 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 1 

The Blue Poetry JU>ok. School j 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

, 2s. 6 (i. I 

' The I'rue Story Boo it. With 66 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. j 

The R e d 'Tr u S n Ba ) k. W ith s 

100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 1 

The An/m a I. Soon- Book. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Meade (L. T.) 

DaddPs Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Longmans’ Series 

Price 25. 

Atelier {The) Du Lvs : or, an Art 
Student in the Kei^n ot Terror. 

Bv THK SAME AUTHOK. 

.Madbmoisellr Mont: a j That Child. 

Tale of Modern Rome, j Under a Cloud. 
7 nthr Olden 'Time: a; II ester' sVenture 
Tale of the Peasant j 7 he Fiddler of 
War in Germany. j Lugau. 

Thb Younger Sister. | A Child of the 

: Fev'olution. 

Atherstone Priory. l^y L. N. 

COMYN. 

Story of a Spring Morning, 

; etc. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
\ 7 Phb Palace in the Garden. By 
; - Mrs. Molesworth^ Illustrated. 


5 Books. 

Meade (F. T.) — coutiniicd. 

Dee AND THE Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. Od. 

The Bekeseoro Prize. With 

llhistr.Ttions. Crown 8vo., 3s. Gd. 

I'liE JIousK OF Surprises. • With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. bd. 

Molesworth — Si l i t:r thorns. By 

Mrs. Moi.ksworth. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Praeger. The A in-uNri res of the 
Three Fold Tales: IIeetor, Honoria 
AND Alisander. A Story in Pictures. By 
S. Rosamond Prai okk. With 2.) Coloured 
Plates and 2j Outline Pictures. Oblong 
4to., 3s. bd. 

Stevenson. Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Lcjuis Stevenson. 
Pep. 8vo., 5s. 

Sullivan.— 7//. A’ /; Tm y A r e ! More 

Stories. Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. 
Si’EMVAN'. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Upton (Fi.obi'Nck K. and Bf.rtha). 
The a I) vex turfs of Two Dutch 
Foias and a ^ Golloto(ai\ With 31 
(x)loured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the 'I'cxt. Oblong ^to., 6s. 

'The GiUJ.oi'iHw ' s Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Colonred Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the 'I'ext. Oblong 4to., 
6 s. 

77 //. Vege-Mlx s Revlxge. With 

Colovivcd Pl'Ales and numerous IWustra- 
lions in the 'Text. Oblong 410., 6s. 

Wordsworth.— 77 /a- Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Iai.f.s for Children. 
liy I^LizAHKTH Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor H addon. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

of Books for Girls. 

6 d. each. 

The Third ^[^ss St. Quentin. By 

Mrs. Moi.ksworth. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Ingelow. 
Ca n Tins HE Loi E } By Lou i sa Parr . 
Keith Deramore. By the Author of 

‘ Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney. By Margaret Dkland. 

An zIr ranged Marriage. By 

Dorothea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and after School. By Maria 

Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 
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The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 35. M . each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. With ^ 
71 Illustrations. 3.L 61/. j 

Bagehot’s (W.| Biographical Studies, y. 6 J. j 
Bagohot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 3L 6,/. I 
Bagehot’s(W.) literary Studies. With Portrait. | 
3 vols, 3-f. 6(/. ('rich. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3.5. 6(/. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3.L 6 <{. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3.^. 6d. each. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Tune of Aiijru.stus, lllustniteil. 3L 6(/. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Charlclcs: or, Illustration.s of j 
the Privati^ Life of the Ancient Gret'ks. I 
Ilhrstrateii. 31. 6d. j 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- I 
land. With 117 lllu.stralions. y. (yf. • 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the ’Sunbeam *. 

With f)6 Ilhistration.s. 3.1. 6d. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. 
With 7 I’lates nnd 113 lllu.stialion.s in the 
Te\t. 3(. 6(/. I 

Clodd’a (E.) Story of Creation: a Pl.iin Account 
of Evolution, Whth 77 lllu.sttntimis. 3L 6r/. j 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 1 
46 Illustration's, j.f. Gd. j 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All : a No\eI. 3.r. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Mlcah Clarke. A l aic of , 
Monnioutii's Rebellion. 10 llliists. 31, 6d. ' 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, , 
and other 'i'ales. 31.6./. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees: .\ 'I.ilr <>i , 
Two Contincni'-. Witlic^ llUetiMlion^. ' 

Froude's (J. A.)The History of England, ffum 
the Kill (/{ Woi’-ey t'> the l»r-/iMt of the 
JSpanish Aiuiniln. i.;vol',. 3.\. Ot/. cm li. ; 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 \ois. 

I os. od. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 3 . /,d. 

Froude’s (J, A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada. luni oth.-T I'.-siy .. 31. (n/. 

Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vois. 31. 6d. c;u'h. 

Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a Ib-.iory of 
his Life. 

* 795 - 1 ^ 35 - ^ 7 '- 

1834-1^81, 2 vol'3. 7,s'. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Ceosar : a Ski'K'h. 3L Gd. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 
Irisli Romance of thi? Last (.'enturv. 3.L Gd. . 
Gleig's (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of ' 
Wellington. With Portrait, y. Gd, 

Greviile’s (G. C. F.; Journal of the Reigns of | 
King George IV., King William lY., and : 
Queen Yietpfia. 8 vols., 3L Gd. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A IlLstory of Adventure' 
32 Illustrations, 3.V. (id. i 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. Wit!; 

20 Illustrations. y. Gd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, V.C. : ! 

Tale of Country Life. y. Gd. i 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 2() Illustrs! 

tions. 3-v. ^d. ! 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric ’Jrlghteyes. Withsi 
illustrations. 3.?. Gd. ; 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice, j.r. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 IUu£' 
tnition.s. 3v. Gd. ^ 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. Wit^ 
25 Illustrntions. y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. Wit 
16 Illustrations, y. Gd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. Wit 
jt) lllustr.itions. 3L (-id. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 2! 

Illuslr.Uions. y.Gd. ; 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With i611Iu.sts. y. 6 f] 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. Wit; 

16 Illusliiitions. 3V. Gd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 lUu: 
lniti(>iis. y. hi/. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The World' 
Desire. With 27 lllustratiori.s. 3.L 6d. 
Harto's (Bret) In the Carqulnez Wcods an 
other Stories, y. Gt/. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lecture 
on Scientifle Subjects, VVith 68 lllustrationi 
2 vols. 35. 6//. f.'u’h, 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 3 i 61 
Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Place; 

80 Illusirations. 3.?. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: M' 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3^, 6d. v 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow, Wit 
rort/'fiit. 3'. hi/. 

Jcffcrle.s’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illu^tnUions. y. d 
Jefferies’ iK.) Wood j'flaglc: a i'abJe. Wif 
/'’n.iifi pii tt'.md by E. V. 11 . 3.r, 61 

Jefferies (.‘•L) The 'loiiers of the Field. %Vif 
Pditi.iit f.'om til'- itij.a in .Sall.sbury (.’athedni 
3 '. 0 . 7 . 

Kaye (Sir J, I and Kalleson's (Colonel) Histoi 
of the bidian riuLiny of 1857 - 8 . 0 \ul 

; >>/. ' I'!'. 

Knight’s I’o. i\) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte 

tin.- .N.ui.ui\'' nt ;i S-’aich for Trcusurc C 
(.'it- i ’• ' ll LLi/ui of 'J'rmidafl. With 
.\I ip- ..r.'l -'3 liliiMi.iium'.. 3,\. hd. 

Knight’s (K. y.) Where. Three Empires Meet.: 
\,uiativ>' i.l K’ccu'.i 'Ims '1 in Kasluni 
Wc^i in'l ilx'i, It.. Ill ,1,11), thigii. With a Ma 
and 3j lllu U- - 

Knight's (E. F.| The ' Falcon ’ on the Baltic: 
Coasting Voy.'::'- ii"'" i I.mtnursmilh i 
( o))>-nh-'gt n ill a 'I inc'- 'i'on Yaeot. Wit 
M.'p .nn(i It Illn-'tr.Uionx 3). hd. 

Lang’S (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 lllll^tratjon 
31. od. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studu-,'; of Pkir 
Us.igo and Loli'd. 3i‘, Gd, 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and Common-Sens 
With a Nuw Prefave. y. Od. 
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The Silver Library —coniinued. 


• Uea (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’a (W. J.) B. C. 

1887 , A Ramble In British Columbia. With 
J Maps and 75 Tllustrations. 35-. 6ii. 

^ Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. 
Madeod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking, y. 6d. 
Harbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trnnsl.ilod. 
2 vols. 7.V. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3.?. fjd. 

flax Muller’s (F.) India, what can it teach us 7 

3J. bd. 

Max MUller’s (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion. 3^. 6d. 

tterlvale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3.?. bd. nach. 
Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy, y, td. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic, y. 6tf. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year ehielly in a Garden, js. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With Illu.strations iind a Map. y. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a l..t‘^end ol the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illu.strations. 3s'. 6(/. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. y. bd. 
Proctor’s (R, A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
y. 4d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 3 .t. 6</. 
Proetor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 

a Series of E.ssays eoiilrastini,' our Little 
^hode in Spnee and 'rune with the lulinities 
around us. Cioun 8vo,, y. Or/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 3^^. bd. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

y. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

3-?. bd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 3.9. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 39. bd. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
I’KOCTOR, JLDVV.tKU Cl.OJH), ANDRKW 
Wii.soN, Th(>mas Fo.^TKR, and A. C. 
Ranyaro. With Illu.strations. 3.f. bd. 
Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys Galon. 

With 12 lllustmlions. y. bd. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante, y. bd. 
Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With M:ips, Plans, tVc. y. bd. 
Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Tllu.strntion.s. y. bd. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with oilier Fables. 
3'. bd. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 31. bd, 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.—' I h. ’ I )yiianuter. y. bd. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Roiuatuv. y. bd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illu.strations. 31. bd. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With ii 
Illustrations, y. bd. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Cton. — Modern Cookery, By 
Eli2:a Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., fs. bd. • 

ull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement of THKiE Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6^/. 

e Salts (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections A la 
' Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 

Dog5: a Manual for Amateurs. 

Fcp, 8vO., 15 . bd. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
Mo^e. Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo, , IS. bd. 


De Salis {Mrs.).— continued. 
Prinks 2 LA Mode. Fcp.8vo., is.6if. 
Entries Ji la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . bd. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . bd. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I., Vegetables, is. bd. Part II., 
PYults, 15 . bd. 

National Viands a la Mode. Fcp. 

8 vo., 15 . bd. 

Neiy-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., \s. bd. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . bd. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode, 

Fcp. 8vo., 15 . bd. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . bd. 

Soups and Dressed Fish la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c . — continued. 


3e Salis (Mks.). — continued. 
SlVKETS AND SUPPEK DlSliKS ^ PA 
Mode. I'cp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Tempt/Mt Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6t/. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
E VERY Household. Crown 8vo. , is. 6i/. 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By II . L . 
Sidney Lear. i 6 mo., 2s. 

Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diadetic. 

13 y W. n. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6(/. 


! Walker (Jane II.). 

' A Book for Euery WomAxV. 
Part L, The Manaf^cment of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 

8vo.. 2S. fW. 

Part ll. Woman in Health and out of 
Health. Crown Svo., .i.s. Tx/. 

I .//.OVD ROOK EiWi’ A/oTJ/ERS .* 
beinv Simple Hints to' Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants, (hown Svo., 2S. bd. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham. -- - K i r if ties in /Vi kse. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
185. {Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol, 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— AV.v. i j w. lAv^.SVvvr/v v/es. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Imp. Svo., 5s. 

Bagehot. — /. I v'ERyi r j ' Studies. l:>y 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. each. 

Baring-Gould. — 6//av(V.^.s' Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by JVofessor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6(f. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’). 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS, p. 32, 

Autumn Hol/d.iys of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s.*6J. 

East Coast .Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Le.ssons of Middle Age. Crown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tra- 
gedy. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’). - 

('onliiiurd. 

Re( 'R E. I I'H ^NS OF A Col N TR 1 ' Pa RSON. 
Tliiee Series. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 
Also h'irst Seiies. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
bd. Sewed. 

Brookings. Aa / a/'.s /•< ' a /.)a ra re < w 

CnuuKi' Politic \L, F.co\'o\uc •^avd 
S iH'i 11. I'oi'/c.s. balited by !)iJ Bois 
Brookings, A.B. of the Haivard Law 
School, and Ralph Curtis Rinc. vvalt, A. B. 
Assistant in Ivhelmic in Columbia Univet^- 
sity. New York. With an Introduction on 
‘ 'I'lte .'\rt of Debate ’ by Ai.pek'i Bushnkll 
Haim , Pb.D. of Harvard University. With 
full Index. Crown Svo., b5. 

Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Pair Ha yen. A Work in De- 
fence of the Miraculous, i'ilement in our 
Lord’s Ministry, Cr, (Svo., ys. bd. 

Life and //a ret. x'Vn IVssay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
ys. bd. 

Euolu T/ iW, Old and New. Cr. 

8V0., HKS'. bd. 

Alps and Sanctuaries oe Pied- 
mont AND Canton Ticino. Ilkustrated. 
Pott 4 to., 105, bd. 

Puck, (u: Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification? 
Cr. 8vo., ys. bd. 

En Voto. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown Svo., los. bd. 

The Authoress (u^' the Odyssey, 

WHERE AND WHEN SlIE WROTE, ^HO 

She was, the Use She made of thr 
Illid, and how I he Poem grew under 
Her HANDS. With Illustrations. Svo, 
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MiscQllaneous and Critical Works— continued. 


ChARITIFS RhT.lSTFR, TlIK AnNVM., 
Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis, together with a Digest of Information 
respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
. Distress, and the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. 
With an Introduction by C. H. Loch, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 45. 

Dreyfus .- FnKm u 

Liter ATVRK. Delivered in Melbourne by i 
Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of the | 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 125. tid. ' 

''Hvans. — T/Ii: ANCfK.vT Sioxic Im~ \ 

RLE MEATS, 1 1 ’/■. UVA'S . I Xf) ( )EX. {ME VI'S OF 

Great Hritaix. Py Sir Joii.x Evans, 
K.C.H., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 

With 537 Illustrations. Medium Svo., 285. 

Gwilt. — Am Encvclop.'Kdia of An- ' 

CHH'ECTURE. By JoSEFH GwiLT, F.S.A. | 
• Illtstrated with more than iioo Engravings i 
on W'ood. Revised (18S8), with Alterations I 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt ] 

PAPWORTH. 8 VO,, £2 125 . 6f/. ' 

‘••''•ftamlin.—yi Text-Book of the 
History OF Architecture. By A. D. I'. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6(1, 


Jefferies.— (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow: With For 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Story of My Heart: 
Autobiography. With Portrait and Nev 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustration! 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crowi 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Toilers of riiK Field. Witl 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbur 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fron 
tispicce and Vignette by E. V. B. Crowi 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

T/IOlXrHTS FROM THE WRITINGS 0. 
Nichard Jefferies. Selected by H. ? 
Hoolk Waylen. i6mo., 3s. 6 d. 


; Johnson.— 77/ A' Patentees Man 

UAL: a Treatise on the Law and Practio 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H.Johnson 
Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 


Hampton. — F >r Re.uemrr. IXI 'e : 

Wishe.s, Prayers, Thoughts. Compiled by 
the Lady LauAa Hampton. Small 8vo. 

Haweis. — Music and Mor ils. By 
.1 the Rev. H. R. Hawk is. With Portrait of 
; the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

. Himc. — Sera j-' M/litary Papers. 
•By Lieut-Col'^nel H. W. L. Himk (late 
Royal Artillery). Svo. 

' 'Contents. - Infantry I'itv Formations - On 
, Marking at Riiin Matches- 'I’hc Progress of f ield 
Artillery— 'Phe Reconnoitering Duties of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (No. i ). 

' Warada Sutra : an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti jijnasa). Translated from 
fhe Sanskrit, with an Independendenl 
Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
. . 8vo., 2S. 6d. net. 


Lang (Andrew). 

A/odern A/} t//ology. 8vo., 95. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6 d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured 'Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8 VO., 25 . 6 d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d 1 . 

Ljutters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25. td. net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghos ts. 
Crown 8vo-, C5. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— coniime/i. i 


Macfarren. -- Lectuwes on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 

8 VO., 12^. 

Max MUller (F). 

India: IVi/at can it Teach Us'i 
Crown 8vo., 35. dd. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent E.ssays and Addresses. 

Crown 8vo., 65. dd. net. 

Vol. II. Bioj^raphical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 6 j. dd. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 65. dd. net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown Svo, 85. dd. net. 

CONTR/RL/ r/ONS 'TO THE SCIENCE ()F 
MV'TEOLOCV. 2 vols. 8vo., 32i-. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Mii.nek. Crown 8vo., 3s. dd. 

Morris (Wiij.iam). 

Signs of Cnangil Seven Lectures 
delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 45. dd. 

Hopes AND Fears for Art. Five 

Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 
4s. dd. 

Orchard. — T n k A s tron o m y ( > e 

* Milton's Paradise Lost ’. By Thomas 
N. Okcharj), M.D., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. Witli 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 155. 


Poore (Gr-oRur. Vivian), TVf.D., 

F.R.C.P. 

F.ssays ON Piu: u. /^/ygiene. With 

13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, dd. 
The Diyej.lim: House. VVith 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s, dd. 

Proctor. — Strengti/ : How to get 

Strong and Tceep Strongs w'iih Chapters on 
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